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Ir is the deſign of the preſent volume, to illuſtrate and 
explain many of thoſe paſſages in the Ancient Hiſtory of the 
Greeks, which either have never undergone any particular in- 
veſtigation, or have been only conſidered in a partial and im- 
perfect manner. And, as this object involves much of what 
is new, I ſhall ſtate at large the principles on which I have 


proceeded. 


It has. long been the occaſion of juſt complaint, to thoſe 
| who have been the moſt deeply verſed in ſubjects of high anti- 
quity, that there is an extreme degree of uncertainty, with re- 
ſpect to the affairs of Greece, prior to the zra of the Olympiads, 
Indeed there is nothing but confuſion in the accounts of 
theſe early times; and ſuch inconſiſtencies meet our view, at 

every ſtep we take, that we are almoſt led to believe the 

events, diſguiſed by them, to have been merely fabulous. The 

time even of the Argonautic expedition, of the introduction of 
letters into Greece, of the war of Troy, of the taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of Peloponneſus by the Pelopians, and of the firſt 
Ts, mT fllettle⸗ 
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ſettlements of the Cecropians and Cadmians in Attica and 
Bceotia, are dates, which, with many others, have never yet 
been ſatisfactorily aſcertained. And, though we are well 
aſſured, that theſe regions muſt have been peopled by colo- 
nies of theſe denominations, that letters were imported into 
Greece, and that there may be ſome certainty in the other 
events juſt mentioned; yet, the more minutely we examine 
what ancient writers have advanced upon theſe ſubjects, the 
more glaringly we perceive ſuch contraditions and abſurdi- 
ties, as evince, that they were little better acquainted with, 


them than we ourſelves are. 


Upon proceeding ſtill further, it will be diſcovered, that 
there is much allegory. attached to their reſpective accounts. 
All thoſe, which are detailed in the enſuing pages, are of 


this deſcription. The Titans, in particular, were a people, 


whoſe hiſtory is entirely inveloped in this miſt of fable. 


Religion with them was extravagant beyond meaſure in the 


firſt ages: and the name they aſſumed * happened, unfortu- 


nately, to be the very term (Tit-Ain-Es), by which they de- 
noted their temples, or high-alrars to the Sun. Hence, in 
proceſs of time, either through the corruption of oral tradi- 
tion, or through the playful fancy of the poets, theſe temples 
were themſelves perſonified; and, of courſe, transformed into 
enormous giants, of an earth-born race. The epithets wave 

* They aſſumed it, after the manner of religious ſeQs in general, from the 


peculiar mode of their religious worſhip, | 
and 
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and Tyayres, Which we find the early writers of Greece perpe- 
tually conferring upon them, were well adapted to expreſs both 
their origin and dimenſions: but the principal adventures, and 
achievements of the people, called Titans, were aſcribed to 
theſe genuine offspring of the earth; and this is the cauſe of 
the greater part of thoſe difficulties, by which their hiſtory 
has been embarraſſed. If, therefore, we . conſider what theſe 
hiſtorians have handed down to us reſpeQting the Teles, as 
applicable only to the tranſactions, migrations, and ſufferings, 
of the Titans, ever attached to the rites of their religion, and 
every where erecting temples for celebration of them, we 
ſhall, in general, approach very near the truth; for theſe fic- 
titious beings were no other than thoſe public works of the 
people called Titans, by which they may be traced in almoſt 
_ every country wherein they ſettled. 


The allegorical veil, which conceals from our fight the pur- 
port of many valuable traditions, is of a very nice and tranſ- 
parent texture, If we view it obliquely, like the Goſſamer's 
web glittering with the reflected rays of the ſun, it will dazzle 
the eye, and prevent the diſtinct viſion of the object, over 
which it is extended: but if we examine it with a direct aſ- 
: peQ, it will hide little or nothing from our obſervation. A 
whole hiſtory has been often altered and diſguiſed, merely for 
the purpoſe of ſuiting a favourite epithet ; the original im- 
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port of which has been loſt; and to which another has been 
aſſigned, analogous to that of ſome ſimilar term in the Greek 
tongue. In an inſtance of this kind, there will be always: | 
ſome conformity of the circumſtances of the hiſtory to the 
ſignification of the epithet in queſtion ; and the radical ana- 
lyſis of that will be the firſt and moſt eſſential ſtep towards 
a developement of the whole relation. The ſtory of Cinyras 
is remarkably upon this principle; Demeter was conſidered 
by the Greeks the ſame as Ty Murne; Typhon was ſup- 
poſed, by them, to derive his name from Tue; and other 


examples of the ſame nature, will occur as we proceed. 


But many of thoſe hiſtories, which the Gercke ie 40 
ſumed to themſelves, were, in reality, of foreign extraction. 
They were tranſplanted from their native ſoil; but they | loſt 
nothing, except accuracy, in the removal. Such, indeed, has 
been the fertility of the ſpot where they were deſtined to 
vegetate, that one has ſoon. generated a thouſand ; and one 
ſimple fa& has been told, in ſo many ways, and with ſuch an 
amazing diverſification of the proper names of the parties 
concerned, that it has actually en like ſo ad diſtin® . 


and unconnected hiſtories. 


Indeed every portion of the early hiſtory of Greece is 
highly complicated and obſcure, That country, no leſs than 
Egypt, 
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Egypt, may be ſtyled the Mother of Monſters—monſters, 
which have poſſeſſed themſelves of the extenſive domains of 


antiquity ; and effectually deterred the learned, till compara- 


tively of late years, from any ſucceſsful reſearch. 


It is with the view of exploring ſome tracks in theſe in- 


feſted regions, which the foot of diſcovery has never trod; 


and of aſcertaining more perfectly the ſituations and qualities 
of others, which have been only ſuperficially obſerved; that 
I bave ventured to digreſs from the ordinary paths of litera- 
ture ; and to attempt, by engaging ſome of theſe terrific be- 
ings upon their own ground, to oblige them by force to relin- 
quiſh their poſſeſſions. How far I have ſucceeded in this 
enterpriſe, the work I now offer to the Public, as the partial 
reſult of my labours, may in ſome meaſure determine. 


The inveſtigations it details proceed upon this principle 
that, as the reſinement and amplification of the Greek tongue, 
and a blind attachment to it, have been the means of intro- 
ducing numberleſs errors, and the moſt lamentable uncertainty, 
into the early accounts of that country; it will be neceſſary, 
in order to diſcover the certainty of things, to reduce this 
language to its elements, to diveſt it of its ornaments, and 


repreſent it in its ſimple and naked ſtate. In doing this, as 


far as I have proceeded, I flatter myſelf, that I have ap- 
proached 
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proached exceedingly near to abſolute certainty with reſpect 
even to the hiſtory of mauy events, which, though they now 
appear of the utmoſt importance, have hitherto been generally 


given up, as beyond the reach of any accurate inveſtigation, 


I ſoon, however, perceived, that there was no hope of 
effecting much, by means of the Greek language alone; and 
that it is by no means ſufficient for any radical analyſis of it- 
ſelf. I have therefore compared, in a great variety of in- 

ſtances, the import of the correſponding radicals of other 

| and more ancient tongues ; and, by this proceſs of analogy, 
have been able to arrive at the proper and original import of 
the terms. This has thrown much light upon the manner in 
which they were afterwards applied ; and has developed many 
of the fiftions which have been founded upon them. 

A diſquiſition of this nature has led me to treat very 
largely concerning the ancient hiſtory of the Greeks ; and to 
deprive them of much of that political conſequence in remote 

antiquity, which in after times they had arrogantly afſumed 
to themſelves. . I cannot find any ground, for inſtance, upon 
which to reſt a belief—that there was ever a ſucceſſion of mo- 
narchs over Argos, commencing with Inachus—over Athens, 
commencing with Cecrops—or over Thebes in Bœotia, rak- 
ing its riſe with Cadmus. On the contrary, I am perſuaded, 
that 
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that theſe liſts of ſovereigns are fictitious; their very names 
being artificial, compounds of Egyptian terms, and alluſive 
chiefly to the rites of Sabianiſm, and the hiſtory of the firſt 
poſt-diluvian patriarchs. At the ſame time, however, I have 
endeavoured to aſſign the proper dates when Bœotia and 


Attica were firſt colonized by the Cadmians and Cecropians. 


Theſe, and a variety of other circumſtances have induced 
an opinion, that the Helladians could have been by no means 
the original inhabitants of Greece; that they were not, in 
ſhort, the deſcendants of Jayan, but ſtrangers, who came from 


other parts, and principally from Egypt. 


And, in ſito; with this, it will appear that their lan- 
guage is a mixed dialect, partaking much of the Galic, the 
Welſh, and other European languages, but much more of 
ſome Oriental tongues, and particularly the Xthiopic. This 
greater affinity between the Greek, and the languages of the 
Eaſt, marks, in the moſt deciſive manner, the Oriental origin 
of the Helladians. At the ſame time, the very characters in 
which their literature is expreſſed, render it almoſt a matter 
of certainty, that they emigrated chiefly from Egypt; for it 
is one object of proof, that theſe characters were only hiero- 
glyphical memorials of cuſtoms and rites, by which they had 


been diſtinguiſhed while reſident in that nr. 
| | = 
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In treating of ſubjects of ſuch high antiquity I have en- 
deavoured to eſtabliſh every point by probability. And by 
bringing a great number of probabilities to bear upon the ſame 
points, I hope it will appear that I have generally approached 
very near the truth. Indeed the very great conſiſtency of the 


explications I have given in every part of the work, with 


themſelves, and with the hiſtories upon which they have been 


employed, is a further proof in favour of my ſucceſs. 


It 1s aſtoniſhing how great an evidence, in behalf of the 


truth of revelation, reſults from every part of this produQtion. 


The primitive innocence, and fall of man; the number of 


deſcents from Adam to Noah ; the number of generations be- 
fore the flood; the flood itſelf; the diviſion of the earth in 
the days of Peleg; the firſt peopling of © the iſles of the 


99 


Gentiles ; the diſperſion of the Ammonians and their 


adherents from Babel, and the confuſion of their lip; as 


alſo the univerſal famine which took place in the time of 


Joſeph; are fats which ſtrongly appear upon the face of 
many hiſtories here detailed : and the proofs of theſe facts are, 


[ believe, either entirely new, or placed i in a light in which 


they have never yet appeared. Thus far then, at leaſt, i 


hope that my ſolitary labours may be productive of ſome 
utility to N . in this day of blaſphemy and infide- 


lity; 
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lity; inaſmuch as they certainly furniſh ſome freſh evidences of 


the credibility and divine authenticity of the ſacred writings, 


It would afford me the higheſt ſatisfaction, and it would 

confer no ſmall degree of ſanction upon the diſcuſſions I 
have detailed, were it in my power to expreſs my acknow—-— 
ledgements for communications, to any of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed Literati of the preſent day. The only aſſiſtance of 
this kind, which I have received, is contained in one ſingle 
remark in page 336: and the Gentleman, to whom I am 
obliged, in this inſtance, is the Rev. Francis Leighton, of 


Shrewſbury. 


Thus, enjoying few advantages, in the proſecution of my 
ſtudies, from an intercourſe with learned men, I have been 
reduced to the neceſſity of conferring the more largely with 
their works. And, in this reſpect, I feel myſelf chiefly in- 
debted to Mr. Bryant; whoſe reſearches, into the Antiquities 
of the Greeks and Egyptians, will tranſmit his name with 
peculiar reſpect to the lateſt period, during which ſuperior 
ſagacity ſhall. be revered, or an indefatigable ſearch after truth 
be conſidered as entitled to any praiſe. As I have been anxi- 
ous to throw. every poſſible light upon the ſubjects I have diſ- 

cuſſed, and as this Gentleman is the only one who has, to any 
. conſiderable extent, preceded me in this line of inquiry, I have 


b | taken 
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taken the liberty of making frequent references to his writings 
in order that the Reader may make himſelf the better ac- 
quainted with what has been urged upon any particular 
points; that he may examine the variety of evidence, by 
which we are ſometimes brought to the ſame concluſion ; and 
form his own judgment from the proofs adduced on both 
ſides, in caſes where we differ. It is neceſſary alſo, that 1 
ſhould expreſs my obligations to Mr. Maurice; whoſe talents 
Have alſo been employed in ſuch a manner, as highly to 
merit the approbation of his country. I have borrowed ſeve- 
ral very uſeful hints from him ; and have ſometimes referred 
to his plates. 


It would have contributed much, without doubt, to the accu- 
racy of the preſent work, had 1 poſſeſſed the advantage of 
a friend, who would have pointed out the errors he might 
have obſerved in my ſtyle, and undertaken to ſuperintend 
the correction of the preſs. This latter taſk has devolved 
upon me, in a ſituation, than which ſcarcely any can be con- 
ceived to afford leſs leiſure for the purpoſe. Indeed the en- 
gagements by which I have been daily occupied, and the 
time loſt in the caſting of new types in the Coptie and Ethio- 
pic characters, are the reaſons why this volume has not made 
its appearance at an earlier date. This want of leiſure may 
have enlarged my lift of errata; I do not, however, believe 

5 . that 
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that I have fallen into miſtakes of any great conſequence ; that 


which occurs the moſt frequently, is the rejection of the [ofa 


ſubſeriptum, in my Greek quotations ; but this is an inaccuracy 


of ſo trivial a nature, that it is ſcarcely worth mentioning * 


There may even ariſe ſome diſpute, with reſpect to the propriety of its 
inſertion, Montfaucon, in his Pal=ographia Græca, ſays—Iora ſubſcriptum, 
ut vocamus, Gract in marmoribus, tabulis, ac libris manuſcriptis vulgo non indi- 
cant. Page 33. And again Dativus caſus qui in vocibus in og per u, ſubſcripts i, 
exaratur hodie, Ne (ſcilicet in Farneſianis Columnis) per o eaprimitur, « und ſerie 
 adſeripto, ut animadvertas in illis vocibus, EN TOI NOAEMOT : idque antequan 
@ He advectum efſet. In marmoribus porro, pariterque in vetuſtioribus libris, Da- 
tivus ille caſus, per u tantum plerumque ſeribitur. Page 138. It ſeems then, that 
the @ was conſidered, as nearly as poſſible, an equivalent to the o; and that 
therefore the Iota ſubſcriptum may be diſpenſed with, in a Dative in a. And the 
ſame obſervation may with ſome propriety be applied to the Jota wwritten under 
H, the Dative of the firſt declenſion: for this H was equivalent to EI; and the 
| ſame writer ſays—Deznde in inſcriptionibus et exemplaribus vetuſtiſſimis Dativus 
caſus per H ſcribitur ; omiſſo ſepius, Cas mes W I, 7 c Hl: nam lota 


fubſeriptum longe * evi eſt, 85 I 39. 
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DESCRIPTION or Tux PLATE S. 


PLATE I. is taken from Plate XIII. of Dr. Pocock's Deſcription of the 
Eaſt. The upper compartment repreſents the bearing about 
the Sacred Ark, with Oſiris incloſed within it; which was the 
ceremony performed on the ſeventeenth day of the month 
Athor. The lower diviſion of the Plate deſcribes the finding 


of Ofiris, which was commemorated on the nineteenth day of 
the month Choiac. 


PLATE II. ee e the Numen Ibimorphon of Egypt from the Menſa 
LLACS.* | 


- 


Piece UI. Fig. 1. is the Repreſentation of one of the moſt ancient Forms 
of Nilometers. 


Fig. 2. is a View of one of the Entrances to the Great Temple 
at Luxore in Upper Egypt. 


PLATE IV. Fig. 1. repreſents the Apis of Egypt, with the attending Prieſts, 
from the Menſa Isiaca ; and beneath it, an Outline of the ſame 
Deity, and of the Letter M, which was hieroglyphical of him. 


Fig. 2. the Figure marked A, with that AE? beneath it, 
are from the Menſa Isiaca. 
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ERRAT A: 


Page 10, line 18; For ſurvive; in theſe, read ſurvive, in theſe. 
5; for mind of man, read minds of men. 
6; for EAATVIKOS, read EAAy»vixy. 
Note ; for 15 yvow, read 1 Yv2w5e 
3; for fountazns, read inundations. 
g of the note; for Amethunta, read Amatbunta. 
7; for to analyſis, read to further analyſis. 
ED of note +; for audacious—, read audacious enough. 
23 of note *; for XN, read RN. 
223 eraſe other before affinity, 
2; for any accounts, read any Grecian accounts, 
1; for Erecbibeus, read Erecb-Tbeuib. 
1; for this, read Thoth. 
margin ; for ſucceeded by, read the father of. 
note ; for Pacoiacin xararyoay, read Paciken naray yo al, 
22 ; for Peyyvns, read I'yyevys. | 
I ; for mythology, read tbeology. 
5; for Spmmſireſs, read ſpinſter. 
17 ; for vePeAmyeperan, read ve Era. 
18 for EXATa, read ETYaTH. f 
19; for ſuljectis, read ſubjectum. = 
note ; for TS sro, read T5epor, 
133 for their, read 1bis. 
20; for their hiſtory, read the biftory of theſe people. 
6; an additional note.— Athens did certainly change its name from 
| Erechihia to Cecropia. In making this remark I have ſuppoſed, 


with the Athenians themſelves, that Erechtheus was the father 
of Cecrops, and that (which I afterwards demonſtrate at large) 


this Cecrops was the firſt of that name. But the whole hiſtory 


of theſe worthies is plainly allegorical. Athens was undoubtedly 
diſtinguiſhed by both theſe titles: and, if Erechtheus were prior 
to Cecrops, it would certainly be ſtyled Erechthia, before the other 


title could be conferred. Strictly ſpeaking, however, it is uncer- 


tain, which had the priority : for it has been ultimately proved, 
that Erechtheidæ and Cecropides were only different titles of the 
ſame people, at the ſame time, as far as Greece is concerned ; 
though Erechtheus, in his Oriental Origin, had evidently the 


priority to Cecrops, in his. 
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LITERARY ANTIQUITIES 


OF 


GREECK. 


Y the Method and Grounds * Anahf; bs, 


PART Y 


I F we conſider what has been the ſtate of ſcience, in various 


parts of the world, and at different periods of time, we ſhall « 


perceive, that the philoſopher and hiſtorian have too generally 
neglected the only means, by which they might have obtained 


any certainty or extent of information. And it will appear 


that their errors have been chiefly the effect of their own in- 


advertence; that they were not only unobſervant of thoſe 
limits, by which every ſucceſsful inveſtigation muſt be bound- 
ed, but were frequently miſtaken as to the very objects of ſci- 
entific purſuit, This latter extravagance is a natural reſult 
from the former, which, fatally for the intereſts of truth, has 


been the fruitful parent of all thoſe wild and unreaſonable 


B 5 theories, 


IE 


SECT. I. 
PART I. 


S 


Radical er- 
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SECT. I, theories, abich have ever excited the ridicule, or — 
— the underſtanding, of the learned. | 


But many valuable hints have been derived from the vain 
pretenſions, and numberleſs diſappointments, of paſt ages. 
That fondneſs for the marvellous, which ſo long degraded the 

rational powers of the mind, has at length loſt its ſway ; the 
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barren reveries of fancy are no longer indulged to the preju- 

dice of a patient and candid inquiry; nor is the life of the 

ſage conſumed, as heretofore, in idly ſpeculating upon ſub- 
The limits of . jects which exceed his apprehenſion. It has at laſt been hap- 


ee pily demonſtrated, that all thoſe ideas, which form the aggre- 


— — 


gate of human knowledge, muſt have been primarily acquired 
through the medium of ſenſation, and are therefore con- 


— . 


fined to the perceptible qualities of things; that every object, 
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which can gratify the curioſity of an inquiſitive mind, muſt 
admit of analyſis, and therefore exiſts in a complicated ſtate; 
and that, thus, the poſſibility of every valuable diſcovery is 
confined entirely within the narrow limits of obfervation and 
experience. Indeed, all circumſtances concur in proving, that, 
independent of the evidence which is to be derived from theſe, | 
| the moſt eminent ſagacity can avail nothing; that it will be 
| . diſtinguiſhed, in proportion to its exertions, only by the chi- 


meras of romance, and its fictions will be neither conſiſtent 
1 1 with reaſon, nor TR to the nature of things. 
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Let, however greatly the philoſopher, in general, may de- _— | 


plore the contracted ſtate of the human intelle&, and deſire - ar 
ts dithcul- 


to penetrate that miſt which conceals from his view the action — 4 13 
of diſtant cauſes, it is certain that his reſearches are encouraged tory: 
by circumſtances far more pleaſing than thoſe which ſtimulate 
the labours of the hiſtorian. They are founded upon events, 
which are regulated by laws, whoſe nature is immutable ;' and 
it is only neceſſary to trace the analogy of cauſe and effect in 
a variety of caſes, in order to aſcertain what theſe laws actually 
are. Whereas, in an inquiry into the tranſactions of paſt 
ages, it is not the reſult of our own obſervation from which 

we draw our concluſions, but the teſtimony of others, upon 
which we can only place a doubtful dependence; and, at al- 
moſt every ſtep we proceed, we have to contend with the 
perverſions of prejudice, and the miſrepreſentations of party. 


This perplexity embarraſſes the ſurvey of events which are and eſpeci- 


: : TD a ally to that 
comparatively recent, it is even attached to the tranſactions of of early 


our own time; but if we extend our view to the early ages of 5 
the world, the evil is much inereaſed. For many centuries 
after the diſperſion, the eye of calm and diſpaſſionate reaſon 8 
can perceive nothing but What ſhe would term almoſt a gap 
in the very exiſtence of mankind. The world appears to 
have been not ſo much the theatre for a diſplay of the talents 
of men, as of the achievements of an imaginary race of gods 
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and heroes . And whenever any fragments of real hiſtory 


do preſent themſelves, they are, in general, ſo interſperſed and 


blended with the ſurrounding maſs of confuſion, that it is a 
taſk of the utmoſt difficulty and labour to effect their ſepara- 


tion. 


Such is the ſcene which fatigues our ſight, whenever we 


turn our attention to that period which preceded the æra of 


the Olympiads in Greece. During this, there is little to di- 


rect our inveſtigation of facts, except traditions, enveloped i in 


fable and obſcured by deſign ; or the remains of ancient and : 


obſolete languages, diſguiſed 1 in many inſtances by art, and al- 
moſt loſt in compoſition, Yet even theſe laſt have afforded 


ſome clue to the eager ſteps of curioſity ; ; and have terminated 


in diſcoveries as rich, as they were perhaps at firſt unex- 
pected. 


* Theſe 3 according to Heſiod, were, in part, the offspring of the 
gods, and are therefore ſtyled *Hydza or demi- gods 


* AvIpoy Hau, Yetov Yevog, ON KANEOVTAL 


H¹h.t¹ 
H EsIOD. Epy. x Hue v. 159. 


Catullus had certainly the ſame notion; for he fays 


Heroes, ſalvete Deüm genus 
CATULL. de Argon. Carm. 61. v. 24. 


But it was plainly the common opinion of antiquity; and the definition of 
Lucian is a ftrong proof of this—*Hpug #1: unre avJpwnog, wnre Neos, GANG 
ovap@orepog—** A hero, ſays this writer, © is neither a man, nor yet a god, 


but both at the ſame time.” —— Lucian, Dialog. 3. Mort, 


Improve- 
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f Improvements of this nature, ariſing from means which were 
apparently ſo unlikely to produce them, and which, perhaps 
on that account, had eſcaped the notice of the learned through 


the lapſe of many generations, will open to us a paſſage ſtill 


further into the unknown tracts of antiquity. They will at 


leaſt inſtruct us, that in order to diſcover truth in this, as in 
every other line of purſuit, it is neceſſary to enter as far as poſ- 
ſible into the minute particulars of the ſubject, and to conſider 


them maturely in all their various dependancies and relations. 


To this method of reſearch are chiefly to be attributed the 
many valuable acquiſitions of the laſt and preſent centuries, 
Few ſubjects during this interval have eluded the penetrating 

ſpirit of analyzation ; and almoſt every known phenomenon in 
the natural and moral world, as well as in the extenſive field of 
art, has been reſolved into the primary principles in which it 
was ſuppoſed to originate : while, on the contrary, an ac- 
quired knowledge of ſome of theſe principles, and of their 


poſſible combinations and effects, has been the means of add- 


ing freſh vigour to the exertions of genius, and of preparing 


the way for the moſt ſurpriſing and important diſcoveries. 


But, notwithſtanding all the embarraſſments under which 
it has laboured, the department of ancient hiſtory has been 
more remarkably groves. by: the accuracy of analytical diſ- 

quiſition. 


The manner 
in which it 
ought to be 
conducted. 


The advan- i 


tages which 


have ariſen. 
from it: 


particularly 
to ancient 


hiſtory, 
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SECT. 1. quiſition. In many inſtances, what was redundant has been 
PART I. 


ky curtailed, and what was fabulous detected. The memory of 


the moſt intereſting events has been ſometimes recovered, 
after having diſappeared for ages, overwhelmed by a pon- 
derous load of artifice and fiction. Truth has been often diſ- 
cloſed even by obſerving analogy in error. The credit of the 


ſacred writings has been vindicated, and their authenticity 
proved, by ſuch arguments, as have ſhewn infidelity her own 
ignorance. That ſtupendous ſyſtem of heathen mythology, 
which had been the foil of the learned from the earlieſt times, 
has been at length, in a great meaſure, retraced to its ſource : 
and much valuable information has been obtained even from 
the diſcuſſion of a queſtion—whether the war of Troy, an 
event which has conſtituted a principal zra in ancient chroni- 
cles, and carried with it the reputation of certainty during the 
long protracted ſpace of at leaſt two thouſand ſix hundred 
years, did not originate chiefly in the invention, the ſublimity 
and renown of a poet“? 9 
V It 
+ Conſult Mr. Bryant's Diſſertation concerning the Siege of Troy. There 
does not appear to be much room for anticipation, as to any thing further, re- 
lative to this ſubject. The queſtion ſeems already gliding down the ſtream of 
_ oblivion, and will not, in all probability, be ever again laid hold of, unleſs for 
the ſake of acquiring a name beyond the confines of ordinary learning. 
I will, notwithſtanding, before it is entirely out of ſight, take two or three 
glances at it, from a ſpot of ground which I believe has never been taken be- 


fore. And the remarks, I have to offer, are founded chiefly upon the well known 
character of the Phrygians, in 91 times. 


I agree 
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It may indeed be almoſt aſſerted, that more real inſight 
into the confuſed and uncertain traditions of diſtant ages, and, 
conſequently, into the manners and cuſtoms of thoſe times, 
has been obtained within the laſt fifty years, than ever diſ- 
tinguiſned the acquiſitions of any former period, Without 
paying any unmerited compliments to the recent exertions of 
the learned in various parts of the world—they have nobly 
ſucceeded in drawing forth many lights of hiſtory from be- 


neath 


I agree with the learned writer in expreſſing a belief, that the grounds 
which gave riſe to this war—the extenſive confederacy of the Grecian ſtates, 
and the powerful armament they equipped in order to carry it on—the delay 
of nine years after the landing of the Grecians before Troy, during which 

both ſides appear to have remained idle ſpectators of each other's force=the 
preſervation of the lives of the Grecian commanders for near ten years, and 
amidſt the ſweeping deſtruction of peſtilence and famine—as alſo the very 
names and anceſtry of many of theſe commanders—are circuraſtances incredible 


in themſelves, and only introduced by the illuſtrious writer to ſerve as embel- 


liſhments, or to complete the plan of his poem. But it does by no means 
follow from theſe premiſes, that the hiſtory might not have taken its riſe 
from ſome tradition exiſting i in Greece in the time of Homer, of a war car- 
ried on by ſome of its maritime ſtates againſt the by of Troy at a former 
period. | 

Neither, becauſe the name of Troas or Troja was not taken notice of by 


Herodotus, Arrian, or Plutarch, have we any reaſon to infer, that it was not 


known among the Ilienſes till the Greeks introduced it. It might have been 
the moſt ancient name of their city. It was certainly a term of high antiquity, 
for there was a very old city of the ſame name in Egypt. And if, by any par- 
ticular accident, a partiality had been excited in the minds of the natives in 
favour of the term Ilium, it is little probable that they would afterwards retain 
that of Troja: for the ſottiſhneſs, the ignorance and ſtupidity of the Phrygians 
are literally proverbial ; and leave us no room to ſuſpe& them i in the leaſt de- 
gree of being antiquarians. f 
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_—_ 5 neath that veil of obſcurity by which they had long been con- 


— .cealed, and in diffuſing this adventitious illumination over a 
province of literature, which hitherto has been dark and dreary, 


abounding only in trackleſs waſtes and ſcenes of wild confu- 
ſion. The region, however, is too extenſive to receive ſud- 
denly. any general benefit from their illuſtrious labours 3 as 
yet, the friendly rays of ſcience have only gilded the ſummits 
of its eminences ; and the parts, which ſtill remain unexplored, 


are 


In order to pay as high a compliment as poſſible to the proweſs of the Gre- 
cians, the poet has certainly magnified the ſtrength and ſplendour of the city 
they captured. He has probably deſcribed it after the ſtyle of ſome of the 
fineſt cities of Greece in his own time, making little allowance for the greater 
ſimplicity of an earlier age, and particularly among the Phrygians. It is on 
this account that the ruins of Troy have hitherto been looked for in vain ; for 
ſurely, if theſe circumſtances are taken into conſideration, there can remain 
little wonder that etiam periere ruinæ. 

The Preſident Goguet, in a learned and ingenious Aeeurle upon the mili- 
tary art of the ancients, has thrown much light upon the manner in which 
this famous ſiege was conducted. He has preſented at one view all the infor- 
mation which Homer himſelf has given upon the ſubject. I know not,” 

ſays he, “ how to define the enterpriſe of the Greeks againſt Troy. They 
| propoſed to themſelves to take that city; yet I ſee no plan, no deſign in their 
conduct. We do not find, in the recital the ancients have made of that 
famous event, any circumſtance which characterizes a ſiege. We do not 
perceive the Greeks forming any diſpoſitions for approaching the place, and 
{till leſs for attacking it. They do not open trenches ; they do not make uſe 
of the ſap, or even of the eſcalade. As for machines of war, Homer never 
ſpeaks of any—not even he, who, on other occaſions, is ſo diffuſe in treating 
of every thing which concerns the military art. Laſtly, it appears that the 
Greeks had never taken the precaution of reconnoitring 1 chance alone 
Ihewed them the weak or ſtrong parts of the town. 
« It is equally arlicult to diſcover, in their operations before Troy, the 


blockade 
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are in a ſtate almoſt as unenlightened as ever. A faint luſtre 


is, notwithſtanding, projected upon the valleys from the neigh- 


bouring heights; and we have the ſatisfaction of perceiving, 
that, as we proceed in any direction, adopting the ſame means 
of diſcovery, freſh acceſſions of light are continually beaming 
upon our path. It is only neceſſary to have recourſe to theſe, 


in order to be conducted to the knowledge of truths, ſtill more 


blockade of a city. They did not draw lines of circumvallation; they did 
not diſpoſe a body of troops round the place; in a word, they did not make 
any of the manceuvres, or conduct any of the works, proper and neceſſary to 
ſhut up the beſieged within their walls. Troy, in ſact, never was inveſted. 
The proof is, that, during the ten years the Greeks were encamped before its 
walls, we do not find that they ever wanted proviſions. But further, the fo- 
reign ſuccours, which came to the Trojans, entered freely into the town. The 
camp of the Grecians was very diſtant from it; and the ſpace was ſo great, 
that the armies had more ground than was neceſſary to range themſelves in 
order of battle.” 


The concluſion which this writer has drawn from theſe circumſtances is, 
that the Greeks, in the time of Homer, were entirely unacquainted with the 
art of forming ſieges. And this perhaps is ſtrictly true; for that poet appears 
to have recorded all the wiſdom and inventions of the age in which he lived. 


But certainly the art of fortification muſt have kept pare, in almoſt every in- 


ſtance, with the neceſſity which at firſt promoted it. And therefore I repeat 
the opinion, that if ſuch were the ſtyle of the ancients, in the conduct of 
ſieges, even in the time of Homer, we cannot wonder if the very ruins 
of a city which had exiſted long before his time, ſhould at length have ſo 

completely periſhed, as not to have left, within the courſe of a few ages after- 
Wards, any traces for a diſcovery of their former ſite. Our wonder will be 
{till further diminiſhed, when we perceive that this city was founded in Phry- 
gia,——See M. Goguet, On the Origin and Progreſs of Arts, &c. among the 
Ancients, vol. i. p. 353, Engliſh tranſlation. 
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[ SECT. I. remote from the ordinary path of obſervation, which will ne- 


PART I. 3 
. xvertheleſs convey to us more accurate ideas concerning the 


ſtate of mankind in the times of antiquity. 


It becomes then an object worthy of inquiry, what theſe 
means of diſcovery are, which have been productive of ſuch 


important advantages to the cauſe of learning. 


Goel. The page of hiſtory, and other monuments which ſtill re- 
grounds for 

1 main as the precious relicks of ancient times, are the only clue 
cal inveſtiga- 

_—_ "ou have to direct our reſearches. Theſe are ſo obviouſly the 
cient hiſtory, 


grounds of analyſis, that it is ſurpriſing it ſhould have been 
reſerved for modern enterpriſe to apply them with propriety 
and ſucceſs, However various, however mutilated and diſ- 
figured, they are yet of the utmoſt conſequence; and it is 
difficult for the man of genuine benevolence to ſurvey them 


any otherwiſe, than with a mixture of melancholy and vene- 
ration. They are the eventful memorials of paſt generations, 
and little elſe than the records of human frailty. Old, obſo- 
lete cuſtoms ftill ſurvive; in theſe, the general fate of thoſe 
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who introduced, and were influenced by them; and they 
carry us back to ſyſtems of religion, and codes of mor alley, 
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which have long ſince ceaſed to be the fetters of the mind, 
and the regulators of the conduct. £0 
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Theſe then are entitled to a more than ordinary ſhare of 
our regard. They merit a patient, candid, and minute inveſ- 

tigation. And in purſuing this, whatever is complicated muſt, 
if poſſible, be reduced to its moſt ſimple terms, and the credit 
of every point mult be eſtabliſhed by the broad ſcale of ana- 
logy. It is neceſſary likewiſe that the mind ſhould be un- 
biaſſed and free; that all preconceived hypotheſes ſhould be 
totally laid aſide, as prejudices, which muſt ever prove unfa- 
vourable to a ſearch after truth ; that the principles on which 


we proceed ſhould be carefully examined, and no concluſions | 


be formed, which do not naturally ariſe from the body of 
evidence preſented. The errors of former times are chiefly 
to be attributed to a deficiency in theſe reſpects. 


I AM perſuaded that little can be determined, with any de- 


PART II. 


| gree of certainty, in relation to many of thoſe ages, which The Clin of 


were ſubſequent to the influx of the Cuthite colonies into 
Greece, but prior to the æra of the Olympiads. And there is 


C2 reaſon 


the ſubje& 
propoſed. 
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CY reaſon to ſuſpect, that many of the traditions, which are ſaid 
PAR . 


co relate to this period of barbariſm, are in reality of far dif- 


ferent import, and allude to events which were certainly an- 
tecedent. It is therefore my intention to confine the preſent 
diſcuſſion principally to thoſe ages which preceded the colo- 
nization of Greece by the people ſtyled Helladians. Theſe 


early times are by no means barren with reſpect to informa- 


tion; and the nearer we carry back our inquiries towards the 
period of patriarchal adminiſtration, ſo much the greater light 
will be obtained from thoſe monuments to which I have juſt 
alluded. 5 | . 


— 


Hiſtory, the The firſt of theſe is hiſtory. And it had been a happy cir- 
2 cumſtance had the hiſtoric page of the Gentile world been 
handed down to us in an unadulterated and impartial ſtate : 

but we have the misfortune to ſee it enveloped in fable, and 

Traditional debaſed by error. The traditions, of which it is compoſed, 
defects. were very early corrupted: and it was the political intereſt of 
ſome of the moſt celebrated nations ſtill further to corrupt 

them, in order to favour their own ungrounded pretenſions 

to an unfathomable antiquity, and particularly to a deſcent 

from divine anceſtry; for it was the reigning foible of theſe 

ages to form an eſtimate of the reſpectability of nations from 

the dignity of their origin, and the diſtance of time to which 


they could trace it. Hence, therefore, in all the accounts it 
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delivers of very diſtant events, inſtead of the ſimplicity of 
truth we obſerve the artifice of fiction, or elſe perceive the 


_ prejudice of opinion ſupplying the place of matter of fact. 


But from every imperfection of this kind we muſt except 
the ſacred writings. There is that to be perceived in them, 


which ſufficiently demonſtrates that they are the emanations 


of infinite wiſdom and knowledge. In the relation they make 


of events, there is nothing diſguiſed by partiality, or withheld 


for want of information. We may learn from theſe, what 


was the ſtate of mankind immediately after the flood, to what 


regions the increaſe of population obliged the various branches 
of the firſt great family to retire, and what were the conſe- 


quences of idolatry and revolt, to thoſe who ſettled on the 


plains of Shinar. On theſe topics they are deciſive ; and the 


increaſing experience of every generation adds a ſtronger evi- 
dence to their teſtimony. As, moreover, they were intended 


to give us a diſplay of the gradual proceedings of divine pro- 


vidence, towards the full completion of the benevolent de- 


ſigns of the Deity, in favour of the ſons of men; and as it 
was decreed that the promiſed Meſſiah ſhould be a deſcen- 
dant from Heber, in the line of Peleg—there is therefore a 


SECT. I. 
PART II. 
| — — 


They may be 
frequently 
corrected by 
the ſacred 
writings. 


particular account of the anceſtry of the Jewiſh nation, of 


their tranſactions when they became of ſufficient importance 
to deſerve recording, and of the manners and cuſtoms of the 


ſurrounding 
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PART II. ; 
—— cerned, From theſe, therefore, many uſeful hints may be 


derived. And it may be fafely inferred, that, though little 


W SECT. I. ſurrounding nations with whom they were any ways con- 


| dependance can be placed upon the hiſtorical traditions of the 
. moſt renowned nations in ancient times, yet the page of in- 
4 ſpired truth will, in many inſtances, very amply ſupply the 
| deficiencies, and relieve us from many diſagreeable embarraſl- 
[ ments, under which, without it, we muſt unavoidably labour. _ 
i This it has remarkably done in ſeveral important caſes already; 
N and the ſame ſource of inſtruction is by no means exhauſted. 
i 8 8 | 
. „ voy ap. The moſt effeQual method of forming an ian of the 
i periority of real value of things is by compariſon. It is to the honour of 
1 — revelation that ſne ſhrinks not from any teſt; ſne comes for- 
ward, and offers herſelf boldly to every examination, demand- 
I 1ng, by the force of native dignity, no leſs the reverence of pro- 
[ found erudition, than that of profound ignorance. But the 
9 early hiſtories, which lay no claim to the ſame ſupreme autho- 
| | rity, were ſuited only to thoſe ages they had contributed 
i to darken, However {1 plendid and pompous the furniture 
with which they are adorned, it was little elſe than the ebul- 
litions of a vain and diſordered fancy. Deprive them of their 
| _ ornaments, and they will be found to contain, in many inſtances, 
| 0 5 the mutilated accounts of events, which are related with the 
| greateſt clearneſs and preciſion in the ſacred writings, 
I What, 
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What, for inſtance, was the ſtory of the Zeuth or Oannes 8 


of the Babylonians, of the Dagon of the Canaanites, and tze 
Deucalion of the Greeks, but a perpetuation of the memorial of * ; 
that deluge, which ſwept the earth of its primitive inhabitants, counts. eng 
and left only Noah and ſeven other perſons ſurviving ? To the Fr 5 15 
fame event we may certainly trace the firſt Avatar of the In- 
dlans, or incarnation of Veeſhu, in a compound form, ſimilar to 
that of Dagon or Oannes. The veſtiges of the ſame hiſtory 
were likewiſe to be met with in Egypt in the myſtical en- 
ſhrinement of Oſiris . The analogy, which ſubſiſts between 
the fabulous accounts of all theſe perſonages, is a ſtriking 
proof, that they all had their origin in one common fact the 
preſervation of the great patriarch of mankind amid the bil- 
lows of the devouring deep. The veneration, in which he 
was held by ſome branches of his poſterity, ſoon raiſed him to 
a god; and the form under which he was frequently repre- 
ſented, was. that of the body of a man combined with the 


tail of a fiſh.. 


What ſhall we ſay to the very ancient and univerſal cuſtom, 


* I here preſent the reader with an outline, deſcriptive of this curious ſub- 
ject, as it was delineated by Dr. Pocock from the hieroglyphics ſculptured 
upon the walls of the great temple of Thebes. It repreſents the Deity as in- 
cloſed in a kind of ark, placed in a ſmall ſhip, which is ſupported upon the 

ſhoulders of his prieſts; who are carrying him in proceſſion, 


which. 


SECT. I. 
PART II. 
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which prevailed in the Heathen world, of offering up ſacri- 


ies to the objects of their adoration ? It is a curious circum- 


in the gene- 


ral inſtitu- 
tion of ſacri- 
fices: 


and in the 
traditional 


hiſtory of the 


four ages, 


ſtance, that there is no period of time, no nation of the earth, 


in which this inſtitution has not obtained. 


It is a circumſtance no leſs extraordinary, that there is no 
nation of antiquity, at all celebrated, which has not fabled to 
itſelf an age of perfect innocence, and three ſucceeding ages, 
characterized by ſucceſſively increaſing degrees of depravity. 
The Indian Brahmin will tell us “, that there was once a time 
when a general purity of manners prevailed over the whole 


terraqueous globe; he will ſay, that to this ſucceeded a period 


in which one third part of the human race became corrupted; 


next, one in which the half became abandoned ; and laſt of 
all, that in which we now live, wherein the whole of man- 
kind are become eſtranged from the paths of rectitude and 
peace. The literati of Greece, who, as I ſhall hereafter prove, 
had borrowed their notions from Egypt, but originally from 
Chaldza ; and who, in ancient times, could have had no con- 
neAion with the natives of India, ſince the æra of the diſ- 


perſion even they have held out to us the ſame doctrine; 


and have imagined four diſtinct ages of different degrees of 


Mu Conſult Mr, Halhed's Preface to his . of the Code of n 
Laws: 


inne 
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virtue, commencing with a period of happineſs and innocence, 


and concluding with the preſent ſtate of human nature “. 


But from whence aroſe this univerſal opinion reſpecling 


the propriety and neceſſity of ſacrifices? Whence this gene- 
ral notion of the primitive rectitude of human nature? They 


could only ariſe from the prevalence of a tradition, which had 
been handed down, through all the intermediate generations, 
from the priminve anceſtors of mankind—a tradition, which 
never deviated far from the truth, till the children of men 

began to multiply after the deluge; and which then, when 
they found themſelves under the neceſſity of ſettling in re- 
gions remote from che ſeat of original information, conti- 
nually acquired freſh acceſſions of fiion and perverſion. 
The moſt minute particulars, however, of this tradition are 


clearly unfolded | in the ſacred writings. 


; Thus then, when contraſted with the Weide which theſe 


inſpired pages afford of their own truth and authenticity, how . 


dark and uncertain does every thing appear, which is de- 


tailed in the voluminous remains of Pagan annals! If we 


In forming their notions of the different ſucceſſive increaſes of depra- 


SECT. I. 
PART II. 
\ — 


Reſult of the 
contraſt. 


vity during theſe ages, the ancients ſeem to have proceeded upon this prin- 


ciple—® Nemo repente fuit turpiſſimus.“ There is certainly nothing in the 
nature of things to countenance ſuch opinions; and they ſeem to have con- 
founded the progreſſive ſteps of an individual in wickedneſs in the courſe of 
a few years, with the changes which the human race were ſuppoſed to have 
undergone in the courſe of many ages. But there appears. to be little or no 
——_ 


D trace 


PART IT. 
Ne te 


Hence ariſes 
the neceſſity 
of forming 
many com- 
pariſons, and 
Judging from 
an extenſive 
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trace back the tranſactions of paſt ages to any very diſtant 
date, there is nothing definite and clear ; the certainty of 
facts is loſt in the fables of tradition; there is an endleſs con- 
fuſion and inconſiſteney; ; and the brighteſt talents, which 
perhaps have ever been beſtowed upon human nature, have 
been often unſucceſsfully” employed! in endeavouring to array 


fiction | in the {pecious garb of truth. 8 


At the ſame USE theſe im perfect memorials of the general 
deluge, theſe vague ideas of the primitive rectitude and ſubſe- 
quent fall of man, the general inſtitution of ſacrifices, and a 
variety of other circumſtances which might be mentioned, | 
point out, in the ſtrongeſt manner, the neceſſity of conducting 
every inquiry, into the events of ages, antecedent to the uſe 
of written and authentic records, upon principles of the ſureſt | 
and moſt extenſive analogy. The fabulous account of an 

event in the hiſtory of any one nation, abſtractedly conſidered, 
| will afford but little aſſiſtance towards a diſcovery of the truth. 
If it is an incident which affected the intereſts of mankind 
in a general Way, ſuch as the flood, or the diſperſion *, then the 
hiſtories of many nations muſt be conſulted. If we would 
trace the origin of any particular cuſtom, it muſt be diſco- 
vered, whether the fame cuſtom. has at all prevailed among 

* the 1 of 8 uk — 3 aſcertained—not by at- 
tending to the accounts, which they themſelves give us of their own origin, but 


by conſidering where there is the greateſt analogy between the language, man- 
ners, and cuſtoms of different, and N far diſtant nations. 


« 


a ü 
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people who have been for ages unconnected with each other: 


A 


SECT. I. 
PART II. 


by theſe means, its antiquity will be in a great degree deter- 


mined, as well as the country in which it commenced, It 
| ſhould likewiſe be conſidered, what notions and propenſities 


of the mind, or what peculiar circumſtances of time, ſituation, 


and climate might have been the means of ſirſt introdueing 


it into practice. Theſe are ſome of the criteria by which we 
muſt decide reſpecting the certainty of ancient traditions; z yet 
even theſe will often fail us, when we confine our reſearches 


to the tranſactions of ſingle ſtates ; ; and this i is one reaſon why 


we may juſtly apprehend, that many paſſages i in the early 


| hiſtory of Greece muſt be for ever given up, as ſubjeQs be- 


yond the reach of any accurate inveſtigation. 


* 


But I will ju wages principles of analogy here propoſed 


by two very obvious examples, one of which ſhall relate to 


an event, and the other to a cuſtom. 


I. The hiſtory of Deucalion is ſo interwoven with fable, 
that, if it were conſidered by itſelf, it would be impoſſible to 
aſſert with confidence that it is not entirely fckitious; and, if 
there were ſuppoſed to be any truth in it, there would till 
remain a doubt, whether the cataſtrophe, from which he was 
reſcued, though conſidered as univerſal by ſome, might not 
in reality have been only confined to Theſſaly, and the neigh- 


D2 bouring 


This neceſſity 
further 
proved by the 
collateral hiſ- 
tories of 
Deucalion, 
Zeuth, Ofiris, 
and the firſt 
Avatar of 
the Indians : 
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bouring regions. It is certain that the Greeks took the cre- 


dit of this ſtory almoſt entirely to themſelves ; ; and their well- 


known mendacity, their ignorance of every country except 
their own, and their rooted prejudice to every thing foreign, 
would well ſupport either of theſe ſuppoſitions. The ſame 
obfervation may be applied with little variety to the tra- 
ditions of every ancient nation under heaven. The incar- 
nation of Veeſhnu, as the fiſh-god of the Hindoos, is ſuppoſed 
by them to relate excluſively to the peninſula of India, The 
preſervation of Zeuth; and the inſtructions of Oannes were 
benefits confined altogether to the territory of Chaldæa. And 
the hieroglyphical memorials of the ſhip of Iſis, and the en- 
tombment of Oſiris, are viſible only in Egypt. All theſe ac- 
counts are ſo much encumbered with extraneous and feigned 
matter, that, when they are examined fingly, they throw little 


light upon the event they were originally intended to com- 


memorate; and, as many of the cireumſtances detailed in 


them lie far beyond tbe utmoſt ſtretch of a rational belief, 
there is therefore no certainty how far we may ſafely give 
credit to thoſe which are within the limits of poſſibility. 
Their uncertainty is {till further increaſed by the difficulty of 
accounting for the occurrence of this event; it is by no 
means obvious to our capacities; and few ſubjeQts have more 


excited the diligence of Phill reſearch with leſs appear- | 
ance of ſucceſs, 


Such 
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Such is the caſe, when theſe traditional hiſtories are exa- 
mined ſeparately, and without any relation to each other; 


but when they are collated they ſtrongly prove the univer- 


ſality of the deluge, and the preſervation of a remnant of the | 


human race; and while, in theſe general outlines, they agree 


with the teſtimony of the inſpired writings, the errors which 


ſtill remain may be fully corrected LOR the ſame infallible ſtan- 
dard of truth. 


II. Were a native of ancient Greece altogether unac- 
quainted with the hiſtory of every other country, he would 
naturally imagine, that the adoration paid to Jupiter or Her- 


cules was entirely confined to that particular region ; he would 


ſuppoſe that the fabulous legends reſpecting them originated 


there; they would receive with him the credit-of the moſt 


indubitable facts; and he would regard his anceſtry with all 


the reverence of a ſuperſtitious veneration, becauſe the gods 


were born among them. But, if he ſhould be willing to ex- 


tend his ſtock of knowledge by viſiting other climes, he 
would find, that, in the deſerts of Arabia bordering upon 
Bgypt, the ſhrine of Jupiter Ammon was the moſt renowned 


of any in antiquity, and that Hercules had been honoured 


byt the Egyptians with divine worſhip, during along ſucceſſion 


of ages, commencing with time immemorial. He will per- 


ceive the exiſtence of the ſame deities i in Crete, Lybia, Tyre, 


Italy, 


i 
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bouring regions. It is certain that the Greeks took the cre- 


dit of this ſtory almoſt entirely to themſelves ; ; and their well- 


known mendacity, their 1 ignorance of every country except 
their own, and their rooted prejudice to every thing foreign, 
would well ſupport either of theſe ſuppoſitions. The ſame 
obſervation may be applied with little variety to the tra- 
ditions of every ancient nation under heaven. The | incar- 
nation of Veeſhnu, as the fiſh-god of the Hindoos, i is ſuppoſed 
by them to relate excluſively to the peninſula of India. The 


preſervation of Zeuth, and the inſtructions of Oannes were 


benefits confined altogether to the territory of Chaldæa. And 
the hieroglyphical memorials of the ſhip of Iſis, and the en⸗ 
tombment of Oſiris, are viſible only in Egypt. All theſe ac- 
counts are ſo much encumbered with extraneous and feigned 
matter, that, when they are examined ſingly, they throw little 
light upon the event they were originally intended to com- 


memorate; and, as many of the circumſtances detailed i in 


them lie far beyond the utmoſt ſtretch of a rational belief, 


there is therefore no certainty how far we may ſafely give 


: credit to thoſe which are within the limits of poſſibility. 


Their uncertainty is ſtill further increaſed by the difficulty of 
accounting for the occurrence of this event 1 it is by no 
means obvious to our capacities; and few ſubjects have more 
excited the diligence of h reſearch with leſs appear- 
ance of ſucceſs. 


Such 
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Such is the caſe, when theſe traditional hiſtories are exa- 
mined ſeparately, and without any relation to each other; 


but when they are collated they ſtrongly prove the univer- 


 fality of the deluge, and the preſervation of a remnant of the | 


human race; and while, in theſe general outlines, they agree 
with the teſtimony of the inſpired writings, the errors which 
ſtill remain may be fully corrected LEN the ſame infallible ſtan- 
dard of truth. 
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II. Were a native of ancient Greece altogether unac- 
quainted with the hiſtory of every other country, he would 
naturally i imagine, that the adoration paid to Jupiter or Her- 


cules was entirely confined to that particular region; he would 


ſuppoſe that the fabulous legends reſpecting them originated 
there; they would receive with him the credit of the moſt 
indubitable facts; and he would regard his anceſtry with all 


the reverence of a ſuperſtitious veneration, becauſe the gods 


were born among them. But, if he ſhould be willing to ex- 


tend his ſtock of knowledge by viſiting other climes, he 


would find, that, in the deſerts of Arabia bordering upon 


Egypt, the ſhrine of Jupiter Ammon was the moſt renowned 


of any in antiquity, and that Hercules had been honoured 
byt the Egyptians with divine worſhip, during along ſucceſſion 


of ages, commencing with time immemorial. He will per- 


ceive the exiſtence of the ſame deities 1 in Crete, Lybia, Tyre, 
28 | | | | | | Italy, 
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Ul pa 1. Italy, and many other parts. In India “ the father of 60Ds 
i and men“ will aſſume the title of Brahme; and the labours 
j | | of him who was © the glory of heroes” will be eaſily traced 
i | RO in the exploits of a Sandes“. And though he will not per- 
l | haps diſcover the immediate veſtiges of the latter of theſe. on 
5 | the idolatrous plains of Babylonia, he will nevertheleſs re- 
1 cognize the former under the analogous titles of | Saos Þ and 
bl Belus. 
i  ._ This general refemblance, which he obſerves, in ſo great a 
[ | 43 variety of inſtances, between the characteriſtics of theſe dei- 
; wo ties, and alſo between the rites of worſhip which have been 
| | © inſtituted in honour of them, will fully convinee him, that a 
0 | coincidence ſo remarkable could not have been merely the 
| | effect of chance: it will lead him to ſuppoſe that there was 
once a time, when the human race were in a ſtate leſs ſcat- 
tered than that in which he now perceives them, and when 
1 they generally cultivated, in common alliance, the ſame prin- 
| | ciples of religion, and generally AooFledged the divinity of 
ö is Sande Sanes, Defence * Dorſapes were las names of Hercules. 


= LY + This was one of the titles for the Sun : among the Babylonians : but the 

# | 5 : Sun was the ſupreme object of adoration in the heathen world; and this 
N | idolatrous ſyſtem received its firſt eſtabliſhment on the plain of Babylonia; ; 
and hence Saos is the ſame with Zeus and Zeuth. This identity of character 
will appear more remarkably in a. future page, when we come to perceive by 
what means the adoration of pattiarchs became lende with that of the 
ſolar orb. 
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the ſame beings. Perhaps the poetry of the Sibyls will af- 
ford him ſome aſſiſtanee in arriving at theſe concluſions “. 
Their oracles, however, will not inſtru& him, that theſe re- 
ligious principles, ſo univerſally prevalent in the heathen 
world; yet ſo degrading to the rational powers of man, were 
only the corruptions of one pure and primeval ſyſtem of 
theology, ſimple in its nature, and productive of the greateſt 
good in its operation. This valuable piece of intelligence is 
to be derived any from the ſacred oracles of heaven. 


1 N been che more ; diffuſe i in \ conſidering this part of the 
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ſubject, becauſe 1 conſider it ol the utmoſt importance. It 


points out in what manner the errors of early accounts may, 


in ſome degree, be made to correct each other how much 


greater dependance may be placed on the records of ſacred : 


hiſtory than on thoſe of the Gentile world—and how far even 


the uncertain traditions and ſuperſtitious cuſtoms of far diſ- 


tant ages may, in ſome inſtances, confirm our belief in the 


truth, of divine revelation, | : It i is the deſign of the ſucceeding 


pages to illuſtrate theſe concluſions ſtill further by a great va- 


riety of examples; and alſo to evince the extent of the ſame 


principles of analogy, by ſhewing their applicability to any 


* 'The poetry of the Sibylla Cumana is ſo e in proof of the diſ- 
perſion from Babel, that ſhe was ſuppoſed to have actually come from Ba- 


bylonia. This diſperſion, however, did not. include the whole of the human 
race: it only affected, in the firſt inſtance, thoſe who had ſettled at Babel, 


though its effects were afterwards univerſally extended. 


— grounds 


Concluſion. 
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grounds of / analyſis whatever, which may be employed in 


bringing to view the myſterious ſecrets of antiquity. 


To the affifineice which may ba barrow them t and 
traditions! records, relative to the fabulous ages of the world, 
we muſt ſubjoin that which will ariſe from a view of the 
many remains {till extant of the arts, ſciences and religion, 
which were cultivated during chis early period. Theſe, if 
properly conſidered, will develop many fictions, and furniſh 
many uſeful hints for the correction of Pagan hiſtory. They 


will open to us an ample field of diſcovery, and ſurpriſe N 


almoſt every ſtep we take, by objects new and unexpected. 


They are ſome of thoſe monuments of antiquity, which the 


corroding lapſe of time has never yet been able to deſtroy ; 


their teflimony, though mutilated, has never been corrupted ; 
and the characters of truth are ſtrongly inſcribed upon their | 
| venerable fronts. | Among the moſt conſiderable of theſe, we 


may enumerate the pyramidal and obeliſkal ſtructures of 
Lower Egypt, the tewples and ſacred caverns in Upper Egypt, | 
ſome hieroglyphical inſcriptions peculiar to both theſe re- f 


gions, and thoſe ſpecimens of their language which ſtill a are 


— 


preſerved. 


8 
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And 1 have particularly diſtinguiſhed Egypt in this place, 


becauſe it is a point which ſcarcely admits of controverſy, 
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that the Helladians, in general, were only colonies from that 
country. 


But the very language, which is the vehicle of the ancient 
hiſtory of the Greeks, will be a moſt curious, and, in many 
inſtances, a moſt accurate guide to our inveſtigations. To 


throw out ſome hints for the analyſis of this, is one principal 


objec of the preſent inquiry; and, in purſuing this plan, it 


will be found, that all the monuments of antiquity, to which 
we have already alluded, will mutually illuſtrate each other, 
and become the means of explaining many valuable, though 


hitherto unintelligible paſſages of hiſtory, 


There are, however, two pyacipal cautions to be obſerved 


in any reſearch of this kind : the firſt is, that it is a language 


greatly mixed and compounded, and will therefore require a 


frequent reference to other languages to be clearly underſtood; 
and the ſecond, that little dependance! is, in this reſped, to be 
Placed ypon the Hebrew tongue. 


I. The people of Hellas, at leaſt thoſe who conquered, and 
: gave this name to that region of Europe, were of the Ammo- 
nian race, and chiefly emigrants from Egypt: their moſt an- 
cient dialect WAS conſequently one of thoſe, into which the 
firſt language of mankind was divided, at the time of the diſ- 
: perſion. But this dialect, whatever it was, has certainly 
| undergone ſome remarkable alterations, 
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SECT. l. 1. When the Cuthite ſhepherds had thrown themſelves into 


2 Egypt, and while they occupied the ſovereignty in that coun- 


try, it would naturally attach to itfelf a part of the language 
of the Mizraim, whom they had ſubdued. And there was a 
ſufficiency of time for this, ſince the period of their dominion, 


from firſt to laſt, is ſaid to have been upwards of two centu- 


ries “ and an half. 


2. Afterwards, when, upon their expulſion from Egypt, 


they invaded and ſeized upon the poſſeſſions of the ſons of 
_ _ Javan in Greece, there would enſue, in all probability, another 


mixture of dialect, which would approach more wary: than 


the laſt to the form of the Greek language, 


1 3 This again would receive conſiderable alterations from 


the refinements to which it was ſubject, when the literati of 
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3m | reduce it to what they propoſed as the ſtandard of perfection. 


But this ſtandard was unfortunately adjuſted only by the 
ear. They were guided by the ſound rather than by the 


* Manetho, as quoted by Joſephus, ſays, that they kept poſſeſſion of Egypt 
five hundred and eleven years. Joſeph. contra Appion. lib. i. ſec. 14. This. 
writer, however, ſeems to have confounded the Iſraelitiſn with the Arabian 
ſhepherds. He firſt mentions the reigns of the ſhepherd kings, whom he ſtyles. 
Hycfſos, and afterwards introduces another race of ſhepherds, whom he errone- 
ouſly calls the deſcendants of the former, and diſtinguiſhes. by. the name of 
Captives. The amount of the reigns of the ſhepherd kings is ſtated to be two- 
hundred and fiſty-nine years and ten months. This, however, was not the 
whole time of the reſidence of theſe ſnepherds in Egypt; it was only the time, 

during which they were under a race of kings. I apprehend, that the total 
period may be rated at two hundred and eighty years, or a little more. See 


Pages 539» ee. ; 3 
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ſenſe of words; and an harmonious flow of dition was the 
great object to which their genius was directed. In this they 


have indeed ſucceeded to admiration, But their labours have 


proved highly injurious to the cauſe of truth; for this taſte | 


for elegance and beauty has been the means of introducing 
numerous errors into their hiſtorical relations, and the moſt 
abſurd reveries into their religious ſyſtems. All the foreign 

terms, for inſtance, which they had imported in traditions, 
and which had the leaſt uncouthneſs in their ſound, were 
changed into others in their own language, which bore the 


neareſt reſemblance to them; and ſuch fictions were accord- 


ingly ingrafted upon theſe new-fangled words, as were mani- 


feſtly ſuggeſted by the import of the correſponding terms in 
their own country. Indeed the ſame proceſs of aſſimilation 
was almoſt generally adopted. This could-eaſily be done, be- 
cauſe they aſſumed to themſelves all the hiſtorical fragments 
with which they were acquainted; it would likewiſe confer 
a degree of conſiſtency and plauſibility upon their fables, in 
the view of the generations to come. We ſhall perceive 
many inſtances of this kind as we proceed. 


But ſetting aſide their forgeries and perverſions, their deco- 


rations and refinements, it will not appear that the Greek lan- 


guage is poſſeſſed of any remarkable peculiarities. Its baſis 
ſeems to be that of the principal. Ammonian tongues, with a 
mixture of that of the deſcendants of Javan in Greece. It is 

| "RY little 
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little elſe than a corruption and amplification of the firſt lan- 
guage of mankind, This is a concluſion which may be al- 


ready anticipated as one reſult of the preſent inquiry. 


II. There is 


little depend- 


ance to be 
placed on the 
Hebrew lan- 
guage, as fur- 
niſhing the 
roots of the 


Greek. 


II. It was a happy diſcovery, or, at leaſt, one which ſeemed 
to promiſe the moſt deſirable effects that, during the ages of 
early ſimplicity, the proper names of perſons and places were 
generally expreſſive, being characteriſtie of ſome peculiar qua- 
lity or diſtinguiſhing circumſtance. | It appeared therefore, 
that many of theſe names were in a ſtate of compoſition, and 
were reſolvable into radicals, whoſe ſeparate import was eſ- 
fential to the ſignificancy of the whole. Had the proceſs of 
inveſtigation, which was naturally ſuggeſted by this idea, been 


conducted with the diligence or fidelity the ſubje& required, 


it is unknown, what noble contributions might have been 


long ſince added to the fund of learning. But, unfortunately ! 

the indulgence of prejudice has till lately vitiated the taſte, 
and blinded the judgement of the learned. Where ſo. exten- 
five a proſpect was opened before them, abounding with ob- 
jects the moſt intereſting and magnificent, ſhe has confined 


their attention ſolely to one, which, though it may be ſaid to 


deri ve importance from one conſideration, is by no means 


ſuperior to the reſt in any other reſpect: and even tas ſupe- 
riority is not native but adventitious, 


« "IO 


The Hebrews were a people _—_—_ in a great degree 
. — from 


————— — 
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from the reſt of the world, and were therefore little converfant 


with the laws, manners, and cuſtoms of other nations; yet 


we find their language choſen in preference to every other, 


as furniſhing the radicals for the analyſis of names, which 


were peculiar to regions, of which, or of their inhabitants, 
the Hebrews had not the leaſt knowledge. 


| 5 very contempt in which, this people were generally 
held, ever ſince their departure out of Egypt, would effec- 


tually prevent any extenſive imitation of their diale& or 


manners. 


And during their reſidence in that country, their very oc- 


cupation, as ſhepherds, rendered them an abomination to the 


natives: here conſequently their vernacular tongue could gain 


little ground. But the rigid partiality of the Egyptians to 
their own inſtitutes and language would prove a much 
ſtronger preventive. 


Neither would the travels and influence of Abraham be by 
any means ſufficient to procure it that wonderful diffuſion, 


which Buxtorf, and many other learned men, would willingly 
attribute to it. | 


And before the call of Abraham, it was confined: to Ur of 
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1 skor. I. the Chaldees, the place of his nativity, and the reſidence: of 
"i PART II. 0 
Wl | — is family from the days of Peleg *. 
if 1 
[| 1 It was therefore, moſt probably, only : a dialect of the Chal- 
. = dai ie. And the extreme ſimplicity, it is ſaid to poſſeſs, may be | 
{ | | one conſequence of the averſion of the Jews to literary pur- 
= ſuits , and of the little intercourſe they carried on with the 
natives of other countries. But there is reaſon to believe, that 
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this ſimplicity 1 is, in ſome degree, miſrepreſented ; and that it 


— 


extends little farther than the mere grammatical conſtruction 
of the language : for, if it can be made to appear, that there 
exiſt ſome words as radicals, in the Hebrew, which are ac- 
tually compounds, and of analogous ſignification 1 in other lan- 
guages, then it will follow that the Hebrew cannot be ſo 
firople, i in theſe reſpects at leaſt, as ſome other languages with 
which it is compared. It muſt be left for the reader to de- 
cide, concerning the _ of the inſtances, which 1 ſhall ; 
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produce to We this. 


But even alminog its ſimplicity to the fulleſt extent, it 


is fall no decifive argument in favour of 1 its greater antiquity ; ; 


Ped... > 


— — 


* Geneſis, th ver. 27, 28, 31, yp RY xii. ven. I. We | 
+ In the time of Moſes, the Jews were either enthralled in 8 he 
age, or performing their probationary journey through the wilderneſs. When 
they firſt ſet foot on the promiſed land, and for many years afterwards, they 
were chiefly engaged in wars, either in carrying their arms into places hitherto 
unconqutre ', or in repelling invaſions, made to deprive them of what they 
had. Their manners therefore were ſimple; and the ſum of their literary 
knowledge amounted only to being able to read the law, even amongſt their 

moſt learned n men. 

for 
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for this might eaſily ariſe from the circumſtances juſt men- 
tioned. It may ſtill therefore be conſidered as one dialect of 
the language confounded at Babel. 


The favourite reaſon for ſuch an ungrounded preference to 


the Hebrew tongue ſeems to be'this—lIt is the ſacred dialect, 
in which the firſt book with which we are acquainted was 
written; and therefore it muſt be the moſt ancient. But I 


think: it may ſafely be denied, that the conſequence follows 


from the premiſes; and I hope to be able to prove, that many 


radical parts of the firſt language are ſtill to be diſcovered in | 


all the principal languages, though that language itſelf is no 


where exiſting, 


But ſince the ſignificancy of proper names was general 


in early times, all over the world, and as they were framed 


according to the particular idioms of different countries, 


and a variety of circumſtances peculiar to thoſe countries, 


it is ſurely abſurd to attempt the inveſtigation of the im- 


Port of all ſuch terms by having recourſe to the roots 


of any one language whatever. Language will ever vary 


with the manners of men; among ſavage nations it will 


longeſt retain its ſimple but degenerate ſtate; and when it 


becomes dead, it only remains in the ſtate in which it was 


handed down to us, after perhaps undergoing innumerable. 
changes while living, The dialect ſpoken by the anceſtors 
a ot: 


SEC T. I. 
PART II. 


A particular 
inſtance to : 
illuſtrate the. 
uncertainty 
of Hebrew 

derivations, . 


F»ᷣ»/:  .-- 


'SECT.I. of mankind immediately after the flood, would certainly be 
PART II. | 


——— the great original of all the various tongues now exiſting in 


the world; and it will perhaps be aſſerted, that it is, on that 
5 pi account, the moſt proper ſtandard for reference, in any analy- 
1 | fs of ancient terms. This ſhall be admitted ; and, ſetting 
k | aſide the impoſſibility of diſcovering the preſent exiſtence of 
f | this primitive language, we will alſo admit the claim of the 
| | Ill Hebræans i in favour of theirs. This being ſuppoſed, 1 would 
i j wich to refer to the Hebrew tongue for a ſafe and certain 
0 | analyſis of the tern. Cyprus, the Kurpog of the Greeks. Upon 
' 1 examination I find that it is derived from 19> (Cepher.) But 
Wh the imports of this term are ſo various, that, notwithſtanding 
| | ſeome analogy 1 in ſound with the former, little can with any 
l | propriety be deduced from it. It ſignifies © pitch, expiation, 
i 4 the price of redemption, alſo a village or canton, and a cypreſs 
il 1 tree. Which of theſe ſignifications will excluſively apply to 
| ik the iſland of Cyprus ? Is it the latter of them, becauſe cypreſs 
4 trees grew there? I anſwer, that this ſhrub grew in many 
j 0 other places, as well as Cyprus: Pliny * mentions three dif- 


ferent ſorts, the beſt of which, he particularly informs us, was 
confined to the banks of the Canobic branch of the Nile. 
Beſides, this iſland was by no means ſo remarkable for the 


growth of the cypreſs, as, we ſhall hereafter perceive, it was 
on other accounts, more important in themſelves, and more 
illuſtrative of another etymon which I ſhall offer for its name. 


* Pliny, Nat. Hiſt. lib. xii. c. 4: 
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It was likewiſe greatly celebrated for the cities of Salamis and 
Paphos, the temples of Jupiter and Venus, and the uncom- 
mon fertility of the land. Ammianus Marcellinus has thus 
deſcribed it: Cyprum inſulam procul a continente diſcre- 
tam et portuoſam, inter municipia crebra urbes duæ faciunt 
claram, Salamis et Paphos, altera Jovis delubris, altera Veneris 
templo inſignis. Tanti autem, tamque multiplici fertilitate 
abundat rerum omnium, ut nullius externi indigens admini- 
culi, indigenis viribus a fundamento ipſo carinæ ad ſupremos 


uſque carbaſos ædificet onerariam navem, omnibuſque orna- 


mentis inſtructam mari committat“:“ but in all this he ſays 
nothing of the cypreſs : it certainly grew here; but the iſland 
was by no means ſingular on this account, for it was alſo the 
native of many other ſoils. 


Upon the whole, I do not ſee any ſufficient reaſon why the 


term Kvrpos ſhould be derived from ; ; it is certainly an 


etymon, which contradicts the general practice of mankind 
in the early ages of the world, during which the moſt im- 
portant, and not the moſt trivial circumſtances were generally 
concerned in communicating names to places. It will per- 
haps be urged, that the pleaſing verdure of the cypreſs would 
greatly delight the firſt ſettlers upon this iſland, and that they 


would give it this name under the grateful impreſſion of the 


* Ammian, Marcellin. lib, xiv. 


F moment: 
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moment. But it ſhould be recollected, that Ceraſtis was a 
more ancient. appellation for the country * 


As little can I acquieſce in the reputed ſimplicity of the 
Hebrew tongue. The inſtance I. have now adduced is only. 
one out of many which might be offered, in proof of the 
great intricacy of this language. For when a ſingle root has ſo. 


many, and ſuch unconnected Ggnifications, as this word, which, 
it ſhould be further obſerved, i 1s both a verb and ſubſtantive ag 


occaſion requires—it certainly, if we diſmiſs the conſidera- 


tion of literal characters, falls little ſhort of the complexity. 
of the Chineſe. 


Fourth But it is likewiſe of importance, in any inveſtigation of hiſ- 
ground of 4 3 25 e N 
analyſis the torical antiquity, to trace the cauſes of error. 

means by | 

whichancient 


hiſlory be- here are various means by which the early traditions of 


5 mankind have been adulterated and obſcured : among the 
chief of theſe we may enumerate, 
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* Firſt, The g . kiffakon of idolatry ; which began ſoon 
after the diviſion of the earth in the days of Peleg r, and 
extended itſelf, in proceſs of time, into all parts of the habit- 


* This name is a little altered by Heſychius, who calls the iſland K eparias. 
Kepariay h Kurpog ore. Acamantis, Amathuſa, Aſpelia, Cryptos, Colinia, and 
Sphecia were other very ancient names of the ſame iſland. 

+ This event is alluded to in Geneſis, ch. x. ver. 25. It was entirely diſ- 
tinc from the diſperſion. - | | 
Wo able 
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able globe, rendering all the exiſting traditions ao to 
irſelf “. 


Cs, The gradual decay of knowledge, and the propor- 


tionate increaſe of barbariſm, in the bulk of mankind ; which 
aroſe from the want of authentic records, in which the hiſtory 


of paſt ages might have been faithfully preſerved “. 
| | Thirdly, The cultivation of learning, and the progreſs of re- 


1 How far the joint operation of ſuperſtition and i {notatice is capable of 
producing a total derangement of former cuſtoms, and the miſapplication of 
the moſt obvious terms, will eaſily appear from two inſtances comparatively 
recent. They occurred in the dark ages of popiſh ſuperſtition, and are thus 
celebrated by Dr. Conyers Middleton, in his Letter from Rome: 

The Spaniards have a ſaint, held in great reverence in ſome parts of Spain, 
called Viar; for the further encouragement of whoſe worſhip, they ſolicited 
the Pope to grant ſome ſpecial indulgences to his altars; and upon the Pope's 
defiring to be better acquainted with his charaCter, and the. proofs they had of 
his ſaintſhip, they produced a ſtone with theſe antique letters S. VIAR. which 
the antiquaries readily ſaw to be a ſmall fragment of ſome old Roman inſcrip- 


tion, in memory of one who had been F V. LARum, or an overſeer ol 


the highways. | 
But we have in England an miese ſtill more ridiculous of a getitious 
ſaintſhip, i in the caſe of a certain ſaint called Amphibo/us ; who, according to 


our monkiſh. hiſtorians, was biſhop of the Iſle of Man, and fellow martyr and 
diſciple of St. Alan: yet the learned Biſhop Uſher has given good reaſons to 


convince us, that he-owes the honour of his ſaintſhip to a miſtaken paſſage in 


the old Acts, or legends of St. Alban; where the Amphibolus mentioned, and 


ſince reverenced as a faint and martyr, was nothing more than the cloak which 
Alban happened to have at the time of his execution; being a word derived 
from the Greek, and ſignifying a rough ſhaggy cloak, which eccleſiaſtics uſually 
wore in that age.” See Middleton's Letter from Rome, edit. v. p. 173, 174. 
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SECT. I. finement, among ſome of the moſt celebrated nations of anti- 
— quity; which rendered each ambitious of excelling the reſt 


their fictions. 


Fourthly, The aiſperſion of the Cuthites and their adherents 


from Babel; by which it is probable a greater confuſion 
would ariſe with reſpect to the memory of paſt events, in the 
courſe of a few years, than would otherwiſe have taken place, 


many generations *, 8 
How 


The fact, I believe, which occaſioned this Aifperſ ion, was not, as ki been 


too generally imagined, any radical confuſion of their language; it was 
merely a preternatural derangement of their lip, a confuſion of their labial 


often ſurpriſed the proficient in various literature, namely, that the rudiments 
of almoſt all the principal languages are very nearly analogous even at this 
diſtant date of time, not only in the mode of the compoſition of the words, 
but in the common uſage of the ſame radicals. I hope to adduce ſeveral cu- 
rious inſtances of this kind of reſemblance in the courſe of the preſent work; 


which conſtitute the various branches of the great Cuthite family, and which 
have been far removed from each other ever ſince the time of the diſperſion, 


will acquire a great acceſſion of ſtrength, becauſe the Cuthites were thoſe 
_ Chiefly upon whom this judgment from Heaven fell. 
I would refer the reader to a particular diſſertation upon this ſubject by Mr. 


vanced, Dr. Parſons, in his Remains of Japhet, has urged the following argu- 
ment 


in an aſſumed renown, and of obliterating the memory of 


their late inſignificance by the brilliancy and extravagance of 


according to the common order 0 things, in the courſe of 


utterance. This is in ſome degree evident from a circumſtance which has 


and if it ſhall appear that theſe inſtances do actually obtain between nations, 


then this argument in favour of the mere confuſion of the labial utterance 


Bryant, Analyſis, vol. iii. p. 1. But in addition to what this gentleman has ad- 
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How far each of theſe cauſes has been concerned in effacing 
from the minds of men in early times thoſe primeval notions 
of a Deity, which he himſelf had communicated; that is, how 
far they have concurred in 1 throwing over the world that veil 
of darkneſs, | in which 1t was for ages enveloped, is one object 
among others which it is the intent of the preſent diſſertation 
to explain. The traces of this deſign will be diſcoverable in 


| almoſt every page; but more particularly while I, am inſiſting. 


that ſome of their moſt celebrated traditions of an hiſtorical 


nature, ſome of the fundamental fiQions in their mythologic 


ſyſtem, many of the moſt ſignificant words in their language, 
as well as the very characters in which their literature is ex- 
preſſed, are only ſo many deciſive memorials, which the 
| Grecians have ignorantly retained of the religion, the cuſtoms 
and learning of their Cuthite anceſtors. 


ment in proof, that this confuſion of language was not univerſal: © Nor is 
it in any wiſe probable, that after one hundred years, wherein an innumerable 
offspring muſt have been produced, there was any neceſſity, in the nature of 
the thing, for every individual of the ſeed of Noah to be preſent at the con- 

fuſion of tongues z or that all theſe people, every where ſettled during that 


| ſpace of time, ſhould quit their ſeveral dominions, to come into that ſpot, to 
be ſubject to the confuſion, from remote places on the - oppoſite ſides of Ar- 


menia. Certainly this would be an impediment and interruption to the pro- 
greſs they were to make upon the earth; which would be repugnant to the 

viſible ſcope and deſign of ot for promoting their increaſe and wel- 
fare.” PF. 16. 
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HAvNNG now laid down che moſt obvious grounds of 
analyſis, and adduced ſome examples: in proof, that the origin 
of ancient traditions may be ſometimes determined, and their 


errors corrected, by conſidering their analogy to each other, 


and the relation they bear to the inſpired writings, it becomes 


neceſſary to explain likewiſe, in what manner the principles 
of analogy may be extended to a diſeovery of the truth, where 
we can derive no aſſiſtance from the ſame facred ſource of 
intelligence. And perhaps there is no greater inſtance of 
hiſtorical depravity than that to which we ſhall now advert, 
and which I have chiefly ſelected, becauſe 1 it is a proper pre- 


parative to a future part of this work. 


The duration of that night. of barbariſm to which I have 


| juſt alluded; the little light that is to be thrown upon events 


for many ages ſucceeding the deluge, and the degree. of de- 


pendance we are authoriſed, to place upon the accounts which 
have been even handed down to us reſpecting them, may in 


a great meaſure be inferred from the very ignorance that pre- 


vailed with reſpect to the introduction of any letters, in which 


the earlieſt hiſtories, with which we are now acquainted, have 


been written, Theſe, if we except the ſacred writings, and 


82 FEE ſome 
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fome Indian and Chineſe chronicles of dubious authenticity, 
were written in Greek. But it is uncertain who firſt intro- 
duced letters into Greece, Some very ſagely ſuppoſe that 


Cadmus was entitled to this honour, others Danaüs: ſome 


again attribute it to Cecrops the Athenian, to Linus the The- 


ban, and Palamedes of Argos 15 | Euſebius will tell us, that: 


Palamedes inven ed theſe ſixteen A, B, T, A, E, I, K, A, M, N, O, II, 


P, T, T, T; that Cadmus the Mileſian added three others; 
9,Þ, R; that Simonides of Ceos added two others, H, and Q 
and that Epicharmus of Syracuſe completed-the FERN: by 
nk invention of Z, E, T. 


But where there is ſo much uncertainty in regard to the 
inventors, what doubts may not be juſtly entertained with 
reſpeCt to the time of the invention? : Theſe celebrated per- 
ſons are by no means ſuppoſed to have been cotemporaries. 


| Cecrops i is ſaid to have founded the kingdom of Attica 1556, 


and Cadmus that of Thebes 1493 years before Chriſt ; but 


* Alli Cadmum, alii Danaum, quidam Cecropem Athenienſem, vel Linum 
Thebanum, et, temporibus Trojanis, Palamedem Argivum, memorant ſexde- 


eim literarum formas, mox alios, et præcipuè Simonidem cæteras inveniſſc. 
Lixros GrraLpus de Poetis nne 1. | 


+ Tore. 6 i Lupe TA UF Yoaupuata T8 Fan a g, 75 I En t *, Ay {bs 1 % 
1, f, c Ty U' OG ene de Kaduos 6 Munoug & reg Yeauuate ria, I, ©, X. Ot 
aura Tiuyldeg o Keiog ooch xe dv, n, u w* Enixapuo dt 0 Trpauao log Tpic, &, &, 
. ouTu; enanpubnoay Ta xd gol. EVSEBIL CHRONICON, 
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Palamedes flouriſhed much later. He has the credit of have 
ing diſcovered the diſſimulation of Ulyſſes, and forced him 
againſt his will to the ſiege of Troy: his genius is reported 
to have been penetrating and ſagacious; and he is repre- 
ſented as employing his vacant hours, during the tediouſneſs of 
that war, in the invention of letters, and in many other uſe- 
ful ſpeculations . The time however aſſigned for this event 
is 1183 before the commencement of the Chriſtian æra. 
Hence, therefore, between Cadmus and Cecrops an interval 
was ſuppoſed to have elapſed of 63 years; but between 
Palamedes and Cecrops there is a much greater ſpace, of 373. 
Yet, after all, Palamedes is deſcribed as having invented ſixteen 


It is a remarkable circumſtanee, that moſt of the arts and ſciences in Greece 
are ſaid to have had their origin in the moſt early, that is, in the fabulous 
ages. The traditional hiſtories of theſe ages abound with the inventions and 
.achievements of gods and heroes, to whom certain writers of that nation would 
4mplicitly give the honour of having been the greateſt benefactors to mankind. 
Moſt however of theſe famous perſonages were plainly fictitious; and the 
beſt Greek authors pay little attention to the legends reſpecting them. They 
have been the firſt to ridicule them, and to acknowledge that it was from 
Egypt principally that Greece derived its knowledge. The legends of which 
I ſpeak attribute, for inſtance, the invention of numbers to Palamedes: this 
was one of his amuſements during the ſiege of Troy—and it was certainly a 
cool and diſpaſſionate employment for the hero of Argos. It will hereafter 
be ſeen what degree of credit is to be allowed to this account f. Plato has 
ſufficiently ridiculed it already “ What,” ſays he,“ then without Palamedes, 
Agamemnon would have been ignorant of the number of his fingers!” He 
-undoubtedly could not without his m—— have muſtered his army, or 
known the number of his forces. 

1 Pages 47, 46, 49, 30. 
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of thoſe literal charaQers, to which Cadmus afterwards added 
three ; which clearly implies, that the time of the former was 
antecedent to that of the latter, and the ſiege of Troy to the 
foundation of the kingdom of Thebes. Such is the determi- 
nate account of the Grecians with reſpe& to the antiquity 
and authenticity of their own letters! And ſuch the certainty 
of ſome of the moſt important æras in their hiſtory ! But 
what argues a greater inconſiſtency than almoſt every other 
is the ſuppoſition, that Simonides of Ceos was the inventor 
of ſome of thoſe letters, which Homer and Heſiod made uſe 
of upwards of three hundred years, in all probability, before 
his time. OO. 


From this confuſion in the early traditions of Greece it is 
evident, that no dependance can be placed upon its chrono- 
logical computations. Indeed, before the commencement of 
the Olympic æra, its inhabitants had no certain or fixed 
points of time to which they might refer the events which 
occurred: fo that ages ſucceeded ages in an order which it 
was impoſſible to trace; and the tranſactions of thoſe times 
have been generally loſt in the darkneſs of oblivion, fiction, 


or error. The code of laws, which was publiſhed by 


Draco in the thirty-ninth Olympiad, is the firſt genuine 


writing in the Greek language to which we can with ſafety 


make any appeal. Every literary production brought for- 
| G 3 Ward, 
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ward, antecedently to that time, is deſtitute of credit both 


with reſpect to date and authenticity, Who even Homer 


was, of what country, family, education, and connections, 
are points but ill aſcertained by the learned, Still leſs, if 
poſſible, is determined in relation to the time in which he 


flouriſhed; ſome place it eighty years after the war of 
Troy; ſome an hundred, an hundred and forty, and an 


hundred and fixty years; and others again even four and five 


hundred years afterwards. Nor is there much greater cer- 


tainty in reſpe& to Heſiod. Some ſuppoſe him to have been 


cotemporary with Homer ; others have made him later by 


thirty years, others by an hundred; while ſome, till more 
widely differing from the generality, have aſſerted that he 
had the priority by many mes And of this laſt opinion 
was Cicero. | 


The want of analogy and conſiſtency in all theſe accounts 


affords a remarkable proof, that the firſt introduction of 


letters into Greece the war of Troy the Argonautic expedi- 
tion and the birth of Homer, are events, the dates of which 
have been never yet aſſigned by the chronologiſts of anti- 


: quity. If, for example, we wiſh to know the time when 


letters were firſt uſed in that country, we are referred to two 


8 | | * Lilii Gyraldi de Poetarum Hiſtoria Dialog. 2. 
0 diſtinct 
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diftin& epochs which are ſaid to be upwards of three hundred 


years apart. Upon inquiring into the time of the ruin of 


Troy, we are told that it was ſo many years after the Ar- 


gonautic expedition, But of what nature was this expedition, 


and when was it undertaken ? To this latter queſtion it can 
only be anſwered, that it was ſeventy-nine years before the 
ſacking of Troy. Laſtly, if we ſhould attempt to inveſtigate 


the time of Homer, all the clue we have to direct our re- 


ſearches 1s, that he flouriſhed—one hundred, or two hundred, 


or even four or five hundred years after the concluſion of the 
war he has celebrated in his poems. In all theſe deſignations 
of time there is nothing abſolute, upon which we can depend; 
they are all relative, and their relations are variouſly and 
ſometimes contradictorily defined. 


If we could even fix with preciſion the time of Homer, 
which is certainly the neareſt to our own, yet, from the va- 


riety of the accounts tranſmitted, we could not thence deter- 


mine with equal preciſion the æra of Troy; and there would 


remain at leaſt an equal doubt reſpecting that of the Argo- 


nauts. And, if we would aſſign the date of the moſt ancient. 


Grecian letters, purſuing the principles laid down by Grecian 
writers, we ſhould find it a taſk utterly impoſſible. fee 


But the uncertainty of their ancient chronology is rendered 
— — 
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{till further palpable, from the account which Homer himſelf 
has given of thoſe ſtates, which were concerned in the ſiege 
of Troy. For, notwithſtanding all the encomiums he has 
paſſed upon their military proweſs—notwithſtanding the dig- 
nified titles he has aſcribed to their chiefs, and particularly 


to Agamemnon, whom he every where ſtyles wpuxperuy, as 
the poſſeſſor of a widely extending dominion—and in contra- 


dition to the pompous diſplay he has made of their numbers 


on the field of battle, and of the ſhips, with which they 
navigated the Ægean ſea—he has clearly made it appear, 
that that was an age of rapine and violence, that the Grecian 


commanders themſelves were only freebooters and pirates, 


and that the diſtricts, over which they preſided, were as 


limited in extent, as they were deſtitute of renown “. 


— 


Yet, notwithſtanding the barbariſm ac infignificmnce of 
che Helladians, even at this celebrated period of their hiſtory, 
we may perceive their annaliſts detailing a long liſt of the 
kings of Athens, commencing with Cecrops, ſeven hundred 
and eighty years before the firſt Olympiad, and a ſimilar 
deſcent of ſovereigns over Thebes in Bœotia, taking its riſe 
with Cadmus. In ſhort— there is no ſtate of Greece, how- 


* Conſult Mr. Bryant's Diſſertation coneerning the war of Troy, P- 145 & c. 


| 100, &c. where theſe points are fully determined from the poet's own ee, 


and from the concurrent teſtimony of Strabo. 
ever 
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ever petty, which does not produce analogous proofs of early 
greatneſs, But their days of darkneſs had been many; and 


they conſtituted a period, which, when the dawn of literature 


had riſen upon them, they were aſhamed to look back on. 
They therefore exerted their invention to the utmoſt in 


finding out the moſt conſiſtent fictions, to ſupport the glory 


to which they aſpired, and trace back their political im- 
portance through a long ſeries of ages, during the greater 
part of which, it is probable, they had ſcarcely any political 
exiſtence at all. All fiction however muſt, in ſome way or 
other, have had its foundation in fact. It either preſents the 

reſemblance of what might have been from what has been 
already; or, by confounding events or things with each 


other, with the cauſes which have produced them, or with 


ſome circumſtances which have remotely attended them, it 
deſcribes the diſtorted image of what can never be. With 
reſpec to the inſtance under conſideration, it may be aſſerted 


that the very names of theſe imaginary ſovereigns of ancient 


Greece are little elſe than artificial compounds of Egyptian 
terms—terms, which, in the more enlightened ſtate of that 
country, ſhe was glad to fink in verbal compoſition, but 
which have nevertheleſs preſerved a faithful memorial of the 
idolatrous rites which prevailed in thoſe barbarous ages, as 


well as of the fruitful ſource from which they proceeded. 


This 
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This however is far from being the only error of the kind. 
It has remarkably. obtained in reſpe& to an event, to which 
an alluſion has been already made, which the voice of hiſtory 
has loudly extolled, and the ſublimeſt powers of genius 
have been exerted to celebrate. We are indebted for ſome 
intereſting remarks upon this ſubject to the profound re- 


ſearches of Mr, Bryant. © At other times, ſays that writer 


ſpeaking of Homer, © he invented names and characters; 


and theſe he rendered plauſible by ſome anecdotes, with 
which he embelliſhed them, and the genealogy. o' the per- 
ſons concerned. But as theſe characters are in a great 
meaſure fictitious, he ſeldom riſes high in genealogy ; but 


generally makes it terminate very ſoon in a deity. . Thus 


Idomeneus of Crete was the ſon of Minos, the ſon of 


Jupiter. Polypætes the ſon of Pirithous, the ſon of Jupiter. 
Tlepolemus the ſon of Hercules. Aſcalaphus and lälmenus 


were the ſons of Mars. Parthenius, the ſon of Hermes. 


” Sarpedon the immediate ſon of Jupiter; from whom many 


others are ſooner or later deſcended. Some are repreſented 


as the ſons of river gods: among whom we find Me- 


neſtheus, the ſon of Spercheius in Theſſaly ; and Aſius, 


Axius, Stentor, and Scamandrius, of the like lineage in Aſia 
and Thrace, Satnius, Iphition, and Æſepus were born of 
Naids; and Meſthles and Antipho, two Mxzonians, of a 


lake.” 


. ; x 
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In the following page he adds, Homer borrowed the er 
names of many of his heroes from principal deities known . 
in his time; and whoſe names he had obtained in his 
various peregrinations. Among others Achilles, Hector, 
Sarpedon, Ulyſſes, Helena, Caſtor were reputed deities; who 
had their ſhrines and altars, Agamemnon was the title of a 
god, eſteemed at Sparta, and in ſome other Places, the ſame * 
as Zeus, or as nt * 


But the near relation which ſubſiſts between the hiſtories A partial ex- 
| | amination of 


of Palamedes and Ulyſſes has been already noticed T. And wy 33 7 
I have introduced this latter inſtance of the erroneous uſe of nag — 
names, in order to annihilate all the pretenſions of the former 

of theſe perſonages to the invention of letters; for, if the 

obſervations of the gentleman above mentioned have any 

weight, not only the achievements of that hero, but even his 

very exiſtence, are brought into diſcredit. 


His very name, indeed, independently of any other con- Palamedes, | 
ſideration, will convey the ſuſpicion of ſome artifice : but, in 
this reſpect, it is only analogous to many, which might be 
adduced from ancient and incredible ſtories. 


In explaining Tue applica- 


* See the Differtation concerning the ſiege of Troy, pages 77, 78. 
i Page 40. 


this 
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this it muſt be obſerved, that all Hluſtrious actions, as well as 
every new and important diſcovery, were generally con- 
ſidered as the effects of divine inſpiration, That ſentiment, 
„Nemo magnus fine aliquo afflatu divino unquam fuit *, 


has never been totally eraſed from the mind of man fince 


the firſt propagation of any religion in the world. To this 


inſpiration therefore they rendered back with gratitude, even 


in the early times of error and ſuperſtition, the honour of thoſe 
inventions which it was ſuppoſed to have communicated and 
directed. But unhappily the worſhip of the true God had 
been ſuperſeded by that of the ſolar orb! This was the 


"brighteſt emblem of the ineffable perfections of deity ; and 


therefore to this creature were attributed all the glories of the 
great Creator. He paſſed under various denominations, and 
was honoured with many titles. Among theſe were Al, 


| Ham, and Hades +; all which with many others have been 


variouſly compounded, and frequently much diverſified. 
'But, in conſiſtency with theſe principles, the term IIA 
is the compound P'-Al-Am-Hades ; which expreſſes the 
oracular influence of the deity Ham the ſun, And to this in- 
ſpiration the Ammonians at firſt conſidered themſelves ob- 


Cicero de Natura Deorum, lib. 2. 
+ Hades is the compound Ad-Es, the Lord of light, or the Sun. 


+ P'-Al, by ellipſis for Pi-Al, which with the reſtoration of the aſpirate 
will become Phi-Al, ſignifying the Mouth, the communicable w ow. or inſpira- 


vion 27 the Deity. lived 
ige 
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liged for thoſe very diſcoveries, which were afterwards at- 


tributed to a Palamedes of Argos. 


This method of interpretation is entirely conſiſtent with 


the genius of the Greek language. For from P'-Al-Am it 


has formed Tanapy, which, as Heſychius informs us, is 


ſynonymous with 7:1, It fignifies art, or an enterpriſing 
ingenuity; and among the derivatives from it we may trace 


IlzAzuis and Tenzuaca:, the former denoting the artiſt, and 


the latter he excrci/e of his art. 


It ſeems then, that in order to form the character of a 


completely ſubtle and penetrating mind, it was only neceſſary 


to ſubjoin the title Hades to P-Al-Am; for this would more 


ſtrongly convey the idea of that degree of ſagacity, which, 
| like the radiant and powerful influences of the Sun, can 
diſſipate every obſcurity. 


The hero Palamedes had therefore nothing to do with 
the invention of letters; and he has only been introduced as 
entitled to this honour, in order to ſhew that it was a diſ- 
covery, which was conſidered as the higheſt effort of the 


human intelleQ, and the moſt valuable object of ſcientifie 
purlyit. 


For 
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For a reaſon not very diſſimilar to this, the early traditions 
of Greece have repreſented him as the firſt inventor of num- 


bers, and the firſt who practiſed arithmetical calculation *. 


A fiction of this kind will put every intelligent ſtudent of 
ancient hiſtory upon his guard againſt impoſition : for, when 
one thing is thus allegorized, and then miſtaken for another, 


there is no inconſiſtency which he has not reaſon to expect; 


and no abſurdity can be ſo great as $o excite his wonder: 


perſons, and attributes, and things will be promiſcuouſly ſub- 
ſtituted for each other, and an univerſal diſorder muſt over- 
ſpread the face of hiſtory. 


In this caſe, there would be ſcarcely any way left for the 
diſcovery of the truth, except by obſerving the analogy of 


fable with the well known practice of the early ages. 


But, from what may be for the preſent anticipated, the 


into Greece, are ſupported by authorities far more numerous 
and reſpeQable. Moſt of the ancient writers have given 
their ſuffrages to either one or the other of theſe, Yet 


Cadmus appears to have gained the point by a conſiderable 


See page 40, note. 


majority. 
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majority. However, there is much fiction attached to theſe sECT. I. 

] „ PRI III. 
hiſtories, which greatly embarraſſes any reſearch concerning 
them. I cannot nevertheleſs help expreſſing a belief, that 


they are both equally entitled to the glory, ſor the vindication 


of which their partiſans are contending. Nor do I think 


that Danaus is to be refuſed his ſhare of credit, for engaging, Danais. 
perhaps equally with the reſt, in the ſame meritorious taſk. 

But the grounds, on which theſe perſuaſions are founded, 

muſt be referred for future diſcuſſion. 


In the mean time it muſt be obſerved, that the general Grecian let- 


| : - ters not in- 
voice of genuine hiſtory concurs in ſupporting the aſſertion, aer, but 
| | imported. 


* 


that theſe letters, for the greater part, were not indigenous, 


but imported ; and imported likewiſe from Egypt, the region 
of Werne nen romance. 
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SECTION II. 


Concerning the Helladians, and the original In- 


Hhabitants of Greece, as far as their Hiſtory is 
neceſſary to furniſh Hints AM an Analyfis Fes the 
Greek Tongue. 


IT will partly appear, as an inference from what has been 


advanced in the latter part of the preceding Section, but ſtill 2 
further as we proceed, that before any attempts can be ſuc- 
ceſsfully made, with a view to analyze the hiſtory or litera- 
ture of Greece, it is neceſſary to take ſome preliminary 


ſteps; in order to aſcertain, what veſtiges are ſtill remaining 


of the primitive language of mankind, and of the characters 


by which,' in early times, they were accuſtomed to expreſs 
their ideas. Theſe, however varied and compounded in a 
long ſeries of ages, may nevertheleſs, in many inſtances, be 
diſcovered; and, when explored, they are ſome of the moſt 


inſtruQive monuments to which we can appeal. We have 
7 
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additionally the ſatisfaction of knowing, that they muſt 


neceſſarily form, in ſome meaſure, the elements of all the 


various literature now exiſting in the world. 


A diſregard to theſe primary objects of inquiry has been 
the cauſe of innumerable errors in the theology, chronology, 
and hiſtory of the ancients, It has led them to exalt titles 
into deities, and the names of things into perſons ; hierogly- 
phical repreſentations have been often miſtaken for real 


exiſtences; and theſe imaginary beings have exerciſed 


human invention to the utmoſt in forging the fables re- 


quiſite for their ſupport. 


This, as we ſhall hereafter perceive more at large, was 


particularly the caſe with the literati of Greece. Their 


Alg, ATO\Awy, Hpæ, Oerig, Aloyucog, HpaxAng, with many others, 


were merely titles of eminence and diſtinction; ſome of 
which had been conferred upon the Sun, as the ſupreme 


object of Oriental adoration; and others upon particular 


patriarchs, temples, diſtricts, mountains, caves, fountains, 
and rivers. Their Sphinges, Amazons, Syrens, and Titans, 
owe their exiſtence likewiſe to the ſame creative power of 


fancy. Even the celebrated charaQters of Cecrops, Cadmus, 


and Danaiis, are chiefly formed out of thoſe ſacred edifices in 
ancient Egypt, which were always charged with hierogly- 
2 phical 
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phical inſcriptions. And the very fiftions, to which thefe 
chimeras, in every inſtance, have given riſe, afford the 
ſtrongeſt proof, that the celebrated writers, who have detailed 
them as realities, were involved in total ignorance of the 


terms they made uſe of. 


— 


But this ignorance proceeded. not from any inability for 


acquiring better information; it was, for the greater part, 


the effect of a national vanity. They were ſurrounded by 


people, who were continually converſant with the roots of 


their language, in their moſt ſimple and unadulterated ſtate; 
and whoſe manners and cuſtoms were calculated to throw 


conſiderable light upon the method in which they ought to 


have been applied. From the inhabitants of Latium, and the 


coaſts of the Mediterranean both eaſtward and weſtward ; 


from the numerous nations, which compoſed the northern 


| hive of Europe, and proved afterwards the ruin of imperial 


Rome; from the more enlightened fates of Africa and Aſia 
—they might have collected many intereſting truths, which 
would have placed both their hiſtory and mythology in 


_ circumſtances very different from thoſe in which we now 


behold them. But they had vainly flattered themſelves into 
a belief, that their country was the only ſeat of ſcience; chat 
upon them depended the mighty taſk of extending far and 
wide the principles of civilization; and that there was no 


poſſibility 
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poſſibility of deriving any increaſe of eſtimable knowledge 
from what they termed—the barbarous ignorance of other 


nations. 


Some however of the mokk learned and i ingenuous men 
od them were much ſuperior to theſe prejudices z and 
have preſumed to expreſs their diſſent from ſome funda- 
mental principles, both in literature and theology, which had 
obtained an univerſal acceptance among their countrymen. 
In this number we may wy celebrate Herodotus, Socrates, 


Plato, and Hecatæus. 


The firſt of theſe, who, if we except ſome of the preced- 
ing poets, was the firſt hiſtorian of Greece, has refuſed to his 
countrymen that credit for mythological invention, which 
they had arrogantly aſſumed to themſelves. He tells them, 
in plain terms, that the rites of Dionyſus were imported from 
Egypt *, as well as the names of almoſt all the deities who 
were worſhipped in Greece +; that the Egyptians were the 
firſt who aſſerted the immortality and tranfmigration of 


Eye pev vov Pn Menaumodz—rmubopevoy an Awurrte, dna TE TONAG amnnyn- 
oao9a n uc ra Tept Toy Atovvoov, e dur y 7% avra, Herodot. 
lüb. ii. c. 49. 
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verſally. 


Exceptions 
in Herodotus. 


+ Exedov Ts nai Tavra Ta (pate Twv Oray & Auer EN e 45 7 THY Ennada, | 


Herodot. lib. ii. c. 50. 
ſouls; 
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ſouls “; that they borrowed nothing from the Greeks ; . 
and excelled the reſt of mankind 1 in the variety and e extent of 
their knowledge ; 


But this writer appears to have been as much faſcinate 
with the ſpecious pretenſions of Egypt, as he was diſguſted 
with the hyperboles of his own country: ſo that no implicit 
confidence can be placed on the deſcriptions he has given 
particularly from the teſtimony of Egyptian prieſts, through 
which channel, indeed, all his information flowed. It was 
very natural in them, to be deſirous of conveying to an in- 
quiſitive ſtranger the higheſt poſſible idea of their inſtitutes 
and manners; as well as to be ſilent on all thoſe ſubjects 
which might diminiſh their credit with him. And this was 
the more likely to be the caſe, as they were actuated by 
motives of vanity, and the deſire of detaining the ſhadow of 
a renown, which was then departing from them. The 
learned Scaliger has taken notice of a circumſtance of this 


* TIpwro: de xau rode Toy A Arpur riet E104 korg, ws cries Jun dbavaros 
ici, &c. Herodot. lib. 11. c. 123. 

+ Ov wev ouds ono oxag A ¹ Tap "Exvaay chan i 7 T8T0, n WAND x Tl Youiov, 
Herodot. lib, ii. c. 49. | | 

1 Herodotus, ſpeaking of a FRE As jEv Yap TY aw 
mTportnpiovat, exeivoy de AtyurTiov. Herodot. lib. ii. c. 121. and, in the 160th 


chapter of the ſame book, he mentions the reputation they ag of Mein the 
wiſeſt of men. 


kind, 


kind, in an omiſſion which Herodotus has been guilty of, in 
his - hiſtory of that country. Jeremiah had predicted that 


i Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, ſhould come and ſmite 


the land of Egypt *;” and this prophecy received its dreadful 
accompliſhment hive hundred and ſeventy-three years before 
the birth of Chriſt. Of this calamity, however, Herodotus, 


SECT. II. 
he amor 


who flouriſhed little more than a century afterwards, has 


made no mention; and his ſilence has given riſe to the fol- 
lowing remark—* Quod perſpicus indicatur Jeremiæ id 
| Herodotus ignoravit : quia ſacerdotes illi Agyptii, qui ei 
ſuſcitanti de rebus Fgyptiacis reſpondebant, ea, quæ ad 


laudem gentis facicbant, tantum docuerunt; cætera, quæ 


ad illorum ignaviam, ſervitutem, et tributa, quz Chaldzis 
pendebant, tacuerunt f.“ The Grecian hiſtorian, appears, 


indeed, himſelf to have been ſo thoroughly aware of the 
poſſibility of deception, that he has thought proper to ſtate, 


with an inſinuation of diffidence on his part, the authorities 


on which he depended. He repeatedly informs us, that 
what he tranſmits with reſpect to Egypt, he heard from the 


mouth of the Egyptian prieſts; and, as if he thought even 
the ſacredneſs of their profeſſion could not ſcreen them, in 


ſome inſtances, from the imputation of falſehood, “ let every 


* Jeremiah, ch. xliv. yer. 13, 
+ Scaliger in Fragment, pag. 11. 
[ 2 
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SECT. II. one,” ſays he, make uſe of their information as far as it is 
credible to him, but I am determined to write minutely what- 


ever J have collected from their report . 


. Socrates was the firſt of the Grecians, who openly avowed, 
at the expence of his life, the Unity of the Supreme Being. 
He could perceive an order and conſiſtency in the works both 


of nature and providence, which, he was convinced, could 


only be the effect of unity of deſign : but he was at a loſs in 
conceiving, how this attribute could be at all inherent in that 
multifarious maſs of divinities, to whoſe worſhip the world 


| was then addicted. Thus, by taking large and comprehen- 


ſive views of the ſubject, he was enabled, by one ſingle argu- 
ment, to reduce their intricate ſyſtem of polytheiſm to that 
ſimple firſt principle of all religion the exiſtence of ſome 
Deity; and, in effect, to prove, that all the gods, whoſe 


patronage they invoked, were either deified titles, or mortals, 


Plato, The labours of this great man, in the cauſe of humanity, 
5 though they proved fatal to himſelf, have not nevertheleſs 
been loſt to the world. The doctrines with which he in- 


* Tat jury voy on Ai TI AEYOKevoro't XpaoYu dre Ta T r ib tri" iu de 
rape rarrœ TOY d VITOKEITRL, OTE ra MEVOKEVE dero EXGSWY axon ypagu, Herodot. 
lib. ii. c. 123. | 


ſtructed 


OF GREECE. 0 
ſtructed the Athenian youth have been ably tranſmitted in the 


writings of Plato. This philoſopher, whoſe reſearches into 


the nature of the human ſoul have juſtly procured him the 


diſtinguiſhing title of The Divine, has likewiſe made ſome 


intereſting aſſertions, with reſpect to his native land. In one 
place he contradicts the pretenſions of the Grecians to an un- 
fathomable antiquity. The Athenians, in particular, were 


moſt zealous ſupporters of this claim : according to their own 


account they were a race of Auro he, a colony from no other 


region under heaven, but natives of the ſoil on which they 


reſided. Plato accordingly has told them, that the primitive 


inhabitants of their country were a barbarous people; Ec d- 


pur h Bf F—plainly infinuating, that their lan- 
guage, in which they chiefly gloried, could not, on that ac- 


count, be the moſt ancient; but muſt have been compoſed of 


a mixture at leaſt with that of the Aborigines who preceded 


them, if it did not actually conſiſt chiefly in derivatives from 
it. They had long conſidered a poliſhed ſtyle of expreſſion 
as one of the principal refinements of a civilized ſtate; and 
| valued themſelves greatly upon that elevation of ſtandard to 
which they had wrought their language : he therefore ſpeci- 


fies ſeveral words in the moſt common uſe among them, 


which, he obſerves, were not of Grecian, but of Barbarous 


* Plato in Cratylo. 


"3 ; original ; 


SECT. II. 
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i | SECT. IT. original; theſe are Top, Iv, and Kees. And he preſumed, 


i it 13 probable, that, from this hint, his infatuated countrymen 
might be led to draw ſome concluſion favourable to the pur- 
ſuir of truth and ſcience; that, when they perceived that even 


terms of the moſt common application among them were not 


the produce of their own invention, they would be ſtrongly 
induced to diſtruſt much more thoſe which were far-fetched, 
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and of which they could not underſtand the preciſe ſignifica- : 
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tion; and that this diſtruſt would excite a curioſity, and 
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ſpirit of inquiry, which might be the means of ſapping the - 
foundation of their mythological ſyſtem, and of developing 
the fables by which their ancient hiſtory was obſcured. 


and Heca- Hecatæus, the Mileſian, who is quoted by Strabo, has like- 

wa wiſe thrown out ſome uſeful hints relative to the ſame im- 
portant ſubject. The reſult of his information is, that 
&* Barbarians were more early inhabitants of peloponneſus 
than the Grecians, and that indeed almoſt the whole of 
Hellas was anciently in their poſſeſſion T. 


Other excep- Theſe writers however are by no means ſingular, in the 


8 tions. 
» Plato in Cratylo. 
+ "ExaTaiog pe & © Mianowg mept Tr Tlznomommos Pnow, ö r Tpo Twv EM. . 
vnnocvy authy Bapeagor oxelov Ft vu kan uon Eg HATUNIG Bare aps ne, 
ro nada. Strabo, lib. 7. 
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accounts which they have tranſmitted, with reſpect to the 
juſtice of the boaſted claims of the Greeks to a boundleſs 
antiquity. Ephorus, who is commended by Polybius above 
all others for the importance of his reſearches into the ancient 
hiſtory of this people, has aſſerted in the plaineſt terms, that 
« Greece was inhabited by a barbarous race before the Hel- 
ladians took poſſeſſion of it“ .“ Pauſanias has likewiſe ex- 
preſſed it as his belief, that this region was in a great meaſure 
peopled originally by a nation of Barbarians +. The ſame 
thing is obſerved by Ariſtotle concerning Arcadia; who ſays 
that before the Arcadians took poſſeſſion of it, it had been in 
the hands of a barbarous people; and, as this people had been 
expelled their country before the riſing of the Moon, the con- 


querors gave themſelves the honorary title of IIa J. This 


N 


laſt 
* Ephorus apud Polybium. 
+ Haza rug vu Ams EM BapCapor Ta Toa ano av. Pauſan. lib; 1. 


+ Scholiaſt. in Apollonium, Argon, lib. iv. ver. 262. There are ſeveral other 
writers, who have made alluſions to the ſame title. Thus Plutarch—Ouvro de 
voa Apuale, roy uno Eucvdps Tporenmvay Acyoueray, Plut. in Qu. Rom. 


Nonnus in the forty-firſt book of his Dionyſiaca has ſtyled Arcadia 


TIpogennes; 5 | 
| N 0 F val Gur 
Apxadin Thpoormog— 


ei e d 


Orta prior Lund, de ſe fi creditur ipſi, | 
A magno tellus Arcade nomen habet. Faſt, lib. 1. v. 469. 


And 
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laſt is a very curious fragment of the traditional hiſtory of 
the firſt ages. For Arcas and Selene were two principal 
terms, by which, among others, the Ammonians intended = 
the Ark of Noah: this Ark, as we ſhall afterwards have oc- 
caſion to ſtate more at large, was admitted to divine honours; 
and the titles of ApxoJzg, Ace, and TI;oriAma were ſuch as 
diſtinguiſhed ſome of thoſe nations who adhered to this 
idolatrous worſhip. Among theſe were the Arcadians of 
Greece. And the fable which repreſents the Barbarians as 
expelled their country “ before the riſing of the Moon” is 
grafted upon the term TIpore)yor. Tedann ſignified both the Moon 
and the Ark; the former, indeed, of theſe, through ſome 
imagined reſemblance or analogy became 3 type of the latter: 
ſo that the true purport of the hiſtory is, that the native in- 
habitants were expelled, or rather ſubjugated, by the Arca- 
dians, before they could fully eſtabliſh the rites of Arkite 


And again: 


Ante Jovem genitum terras habuiſſe feruntur | 
Arcades, et Luni gens prior illa fuit. Faſt. lib. 2. ver. 290. 


Theſe and other paſſages will ſerve to evince, how groſsly the ancients 
were deceived in the import of this term. It led them to a belief that the 
Arcadians were the moſt ancient race of men; and that they had even been 
in poſſeſſion of their country before the Moon had yet begun to rule the 
night. There was a ſecret ſignificancy in the word, which they were unable 
to inveſtigate; for they had long loſt ſight of the hiſtory from which it derived 
its original application. , GI | 
worſhip, 
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worſhip, or permanently erect their lunar ſtandard in that 


country. It is therefore a tradition, which both points out 
the extraction of theſe idolaters, and the region from which 


they emigrated. 


The inferences to be drawn from the principal of ſuch 
authorities are theſe—that the religion of the Greeks did not 
meet the entire approbation of ſome of the moſt learned men 
among them—that their notions of their own antiquity were 
generally exploded by the beſt and moſt ſerious of their 
writers—and that the region, afterwards denominated Hellas, 


was Originally peopled by various hordes of Barbarians. 


But who theſe Barbarians were theſe writers do not men- 
tion. The title BagSag, which they have given them, was 
ſuch as, in the moſt civilized ſtate of their country, was be- 
ſtowed upon all thoſe who were not either natives or natu- 
ralized: and, according to Heſychius, they made uſe of the 
term BoySaxyruc, Which is a derivative from it, to denote any 
form of ſpeech, which was contrary to the purity of their own 
language“. Hence, therefore, the Egyptians, the Indians, 

®* Bapbapiouc 8 dicdex og. Heſychii Lexicon. 


The Egyptians had preciſely the ſame conceit; for they accounted every 


people 
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[ SECT, II. and the Babylonians were honoured with this appellation, even 
| at a time, when their reſpective countries were the grand re- 
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 politories of arts and philoſophy, and when the philoſophers 
of Greece were deſirous of travelling among them, that they 
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deed, were the vanity and inconſiſtency of the Greeks, that 
what they with eagerneſs borrowed from others, they aſ- 


ſumed the credit of to themſelves! They were arrayed, it is 


certain, in the richeſt plumage, but it had * been procured 
by artifice and theft ! | 


Whowere the The Barbarians, however, in queſtion, were entirely dice 
original in- 
| habitants of tinct from any of theſe enlightened nations. They were the 


Greece, 
deſcendants of Japhet, who peopled . the iſles of the Gentiles,” 
or the regions of Greece and Europe x. Theſe were the 


territories allotted them at the time of the diviſion; and the 
ſacred writer informs us, that they divided them in their 
ww Wa one after his tongue, after his family, in their 


people barbarous, who were unacquainted with the rudiments of their 
language, and could not pronounce it in a proper manner, BapCapoug d æayrag 
& Alvar To. xan801, Ts; un op Guoyawoosg Herodot. lib. ii. ch. 158. It is 
probable that the ſame ſpecies of vanity attached great to 2 4— Hor cele- 
brated nations of antiquity. | 


* Geneſis, ch. x. ver. 5. ae ists 


But 
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But for this valuable piece of information we are indebted 
ſolely to the ſacred writings. If we except the traces of their 


language, there do not appear to have remained in Greece 


any veſtiges of its original inhabitants, within the reach of 


any authentic hiſtory, Even their principal names had be- 
come extinct. No Grecian writer has ever mentioned them 
with any certainty. Strabo has given the names of ſeve- 


ral of them, ſuch as Dryopes, Caucones, Leleges, Aones, 


Tembices, Hyantes, with ſome others: yet theſe are pre- 


ſented to us in a very queſtionable manner; © they ſeem not,” 
ſays Dr. Stillingfleet, © to have been that ancient people, but 
rather ſome latter caſtlings of the Carians, who, as Thucy- 
dides tells us, did very often make inroads upon the quarters 
of Greece *.” Thus much is well authenticated, that there 
were nations called Leleges, Caucones, and Pelaſgi in Aſia 
Minor; and they are ſaid by Homer. to have aſſiſted the 
Trojans againſt the Grecians, | 


Kat Arness, N Keauxwyts, Ot re IIæN Y 7 


But the more general, as well as the moſt ancient name, under 
which they are ſuppoſed to have paſſed, 1s that of Pelaſgi. 
The Pelaſgi were certainly very numerous, and formed colo- 


* Stillingflcet's Origines Sacre, book iii. ch. 4, p. 562, edit. 5. 


SECT. II. 
Me ab 
The ſacred 


writings 
alone give us 
any inſight 
into this 
part of hit- 


tory. 


The Greeks 
themſelves 
altogether 
ignorant of 
it, 


Pel aſgi, &c. 


1 * Homer, Iliad. lib. xx. yer, 429. It appears from hence that the Pelaſgi 


were an illuſtrious and not a barbarous people. 
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nies in all parts of Greece; and they are ſaid by Strabo to 
have derived their very appellation from the circumftance of 
their being a wandering people“. The ſame writer has like- 
wiſe informed us, that they were the moſt ancient race of 
men, who eſtabliſhed any dynaſty in Hellas T7. Pelaſgia was 
one name for Peloponneſus . The perſon, from whom this 

title was borrowed, was termed evrox%» among the Arca- 
dians, and y1y1s by the ancient poet ÆEſchylus &: and in 


theſe reſpects his character bears an analogy with that of 
Prometheus, Cœus, Iapetus, and the reſt of the Titan fa- 


mily ; and there is conſequently ſome analogy in their hiſ- 


tory, ſo far, at leaſt, as to enable us to conclude, that he was 


intimately concerned in the affair of the diſperſion. His 


deſcendants, or rather thoſe who were honoured with his 
name as a title, were the Theſſalians |, the Argivi I, the 


C an da T1 Tham. Strabo. Geograph. lid. ix. 

+ Toy Tepi Tw E Mad dar kucarrui GpNUITATOL, Strabo. Geogr. lb. vii. 
3 Texonormos Tpets EHI, Ans orange Os ce mn. | 
5 Zichyl. Suppl. ver. 258. 


[| ITeaaoyor ö. Ocooana.. au E T0 | BapCapuy, xc YEv0G aro y Ty 2 
yevoueror ro Hefychius.— It muſt be obſerved, that Arcas is here 
only a title of Pelaſgus; and it affords another proof that the nn were 


colonies of the diſperſed, who profeſſed the Arkite religion. | ; 

1 Kar die 0 Apreioti tnaaevro Lena %. Schol. in Apollon. Rhod. lib. & 
ver. 580. 
Arca- 
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and the Iones||. They did not, however, confine themſelves 
to Greece, but diſperſed themſelves into the neighbouring 
iſlands, as Chios, Crete, Leſbos, Lemnos, Imbro, and Samos. 


They likewiſe extended their peregrinations into Italy, and 


are believed by ſome to have been the firſt founders of Rome J. 


But what degree of analogy is there between the terms Pe- 
laſgi, Dryopes, Caucones, Leleges, &c. and the names of the 
ſons of Javan? So far from attempting to diſcover any, the 
learned have employed much ingenuity in proving that the 
Pelaſgi, who include the whole, were the deſcendants, or ra- 
ther followers of Peleg, of the family of Shem. If their ar- 
guments are juſt, it is plain that this people muſt have been 
the invaders and conquerors of Greece, after it had already 


* TIevaryes duale Aprada;. Dionyf. Halicarnal, lib. i. c. 10. 
+ Avoneeg dero Tara xanouerc Tligoyu, Herodot. lib. vii. c. 95. 
Euripides obſerves that the Danaidæ were firſt called Pelaſgi— 


TIenaoyiwra; Wo uad wevoug To pi 
Aavas ? 


And in another place he ſays, 
4 „ ek  Npuror ena vel, Aavaidai to TevTepov. 
$ To Arrixoy „ Nabe Herodot. lib. i. c. 57. 
II Ioveg ea οͤ“,j,e Herodot. lib. vii. c. 95. 
| T Dionyſus Halicarnaſſ. lib. i. c. 10. 
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been taken poſſeſſion of by the poſterity of Japhet. This in- 


ference, however, does not depend upon the juſtice of their 
etymological arguments to this effect; it has been made to 
appear from the teſtimony of the early Grecian writers them- 
ſelves. For the primitive inhabitants of that country are de- 


ſcribed as a barbarous race, diſtinct from the Helladians, and 


could not therefore have been the ſame people with, the 


Theſſalians, the Argives, the Arcadians, and other celebrated 


ſtates of Greece. 


I have thus condenſed the chief of that information, which 
I have been able to procure with reſpect to this people, i in 


order to prepare the way more clearly for the following con- 


cluſion; which I ſhall take the 1 of ſtating in the words 


of an eminent writer *, 


© The name of Pelaſgi ſeems to have been the moſt an- 


cient and general of any, which were aſſumed” by thoſe fo- 


reigners, who came into the land of Javan. They forced 


themſelves into countries pre-occupied : and were ſo ſuperior 
to the natives in ability and ſcience, that they eaſily ſecured 
themſelves in their ſettlements. Many have been the inqui- 


Ties about this ancient people, as well as concerning their lan- 


* Bryant's Analyſis, vol, iii, p. 396. 
Suage. 


WORE & 


guage, Even Herodotus is at a loſs to determine, whether 
they ſhould not be eſteemed Barbarians ®. Yet he ſeems to 
ſolve the difficulty more than once ; and this too in a moſt 
ſatisfactory manner, by mentioning, among other inſtances, 
that the Ionians were Pelaſgi, and the ſieople of Attica a Pelaſgic 
race. He likewiſe ſpeaks of the Arcadians under this deno- 
mination ; and ſeems to include all 7he Dorians, and the whole 


of Peloponneſus under the ſame title. He ſpeaks alſo of he 


Aolians in the ſame light T. From hence we may be aſ- 


fured, that by the Pelaſpi are meant the ancient Dores, Tones, 
.Hellenes : in ſhort, all thoſe Cuthite colonies, and thoſe of 


their collateral branches, which I include under the name of 


Ammonians. When therefore it is ſaid, that Greece was 
firſt occupied by Pelaſgi; and afterwards by Leleges; and 
then by Hellenes, Dores, and lonians ; it is only a change of 


title, but no difference of people : for they were all of the 


* He acknowledges his uncertainty about them—Ouz ix arpexews ime lib. i. 
Ci 87. | 


+ How apparently inconſiſtent is this writer with himſelf, when he ſays, 
noa 01 Lena BapCapov yAwooay wire! It is as much as to ſay, that the 
Ionians, the natives of Attica and Peloponneſus, the Arcadians, Dorians, and 
£olians, uſed a dialect which the Helladians—they themſelves did not un- 
derſtand. The only ways of reconciling this writer to himſelf are, by ſup- 
poſing—either a reference to two different periods of time, for their dialect 


was certainly barbarous in the early ages of Greece, in reſpect of what it was 
afterwards, when it had been refined by taſte, and varied by art :—or, that he 


alluded to a mixture of people, language and manners, Both of theſe pleas 
may perhaps, in ſome degree, be admitted. 
re ſame 
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. SECT. 11. ſame great family, however branched out ;” and are repre- 
2 — . ' n. h 4 ., * * 5 » ; : 
ſented likewile, as the inhabitants, in general, of the ſame parts. 


This gentleman has with great propriety claſſed the Pelaſgi, 
in common with the Cuthites, under the general title of Am- 
monians: they were Arcades, Argivi, and Danaidæ; and 
conſequently the ſtrenuous ſupporters of the Arkite worſhip, 
and the impious partakers in the Ammonian apoſtacy. If 

e they were not of the immediate poſterity of Ham, they were 
nevertheleſs confederates with them in their rebellion againſt 


Heaven; they were ejected from the ſame habitations at the 


time of the diſperſion; they were in principles and in prac- 


tices as perſons ſimilarly educated, as members « of the ſame 
great family.” 
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Further 6b- J have mentioned that, according to the opinion of many 
Jervations 


concerning learned men, the Pelaſgi are the deſcendants from Peleg : 
the Pelaſgi. 


Woe et BE. 
2 


and there appears to be no argument of any great force to 
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contradict this idea; only it is probable, from the extenſive 
colonies which they planted in various parts, that there were 
many adherents from the other branches of the diſperſed who 
were ranked under the ſame denomination. The ſacred hiſ- 
torian has informed us that the Patriarch Heber had two ſons, 
Peleg and Joktan®* ; but it is remarkable, that while he has 


* Geneſis, ch. x. ver. 25. 
given 
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given us an ample account of the ſons of Joktan *, and like- 
wiſe of the region in which they ſettled t, he has tranſmitted 
no ſuch particulars concerning Peleg : the number of his 
children is not mentioned; nor is any notice taken of the 
places in which they reſided. We have only a direct lineal 
deſcent in one branch of his poſterity from him to Abraham 7. 
But we are told that Peleg obtained this name, becauſe “ in 


| his days the earth was divided ;” and it appears that there 


was alſo a grievous ſchiſm in the primitive church, and a 


dreadful apoſtacy from true religion. From this circuraſtance 


SECT. Ir. 


we may partly conclude, that the ſons of Peleg were nearly 


concerned in this latter event ;—that they had apoſtatized from 


the religion of their anceſtors, and joined themſelves to the ſons 


of Chus in Chaldza and Babylonia ; while the collateral branch 


of the ſame family in the line of Joktan had peaceably re- 


tired to their N place of ſettlement... 


Peleg was a perfon of much conſequence z he was at leaſt 


the founder of the nation of the Hebrews, in one branch of his 
poſterity. He therefore became a valuable acquiſition to the 
Cuthites when he eſpouſed their cauſe; and was probably 


* Geneſis, ch. x. ver. 26, 27, 28, 29. 
1 Geneſis, ch. x. ver. 30. 

+ Geneſis, ch. xi. ver. 18—27. 

$ Geneſis, ch. x. ver. 25. 
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placed in ſome exalted ſtation under Nimrod. It is there- 
fore reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that, upon the diſperſion, he 
would be able to form a large party of thoſe who had 
before been in ſubjeAion to him: and he might have 
conducted theſe weſtward to the regions of Italy and 


Greece. 


This will be the more likely to have been the caſe, if, as 
bas been generally ſuppoſed, the Arch-rebel Nimrod had met 
his fate in the downfall of Babel. For then thoſe who had 
been high in power under him would with leſs reſerve become 
leaders of colonies to different parts, wherever they could moſt 


conveniently retire, 


It is a remarkable circumſtance in proof of the point for 
which I am contending, that Abraham himſelf, © the father of 
the faithful,” was from Ur of the Chaldees; and that he, as 
well as all his anceſtors from Peleg, had reſided in Chaldza, 
and been habituated to the idolatry which prevailed in that 
region. It was here that he firſt received the ſacred call of 
Heaven and from hence that he departed in. obedience to 


the divine command. 


The ſilence of ſcripture with reſpect to the other branches 
of this family is a ſtriking argument, firſt—that they did not 


enter 


OF GREECE. 1 


enter the plans of divine providence in regard to the Jews; 
and ſecondly that they were not at all concerned in the firſt 
peopling of © the iſles of the Gentiles.” Had they been at 
all concerned in this latter event, they would have been as 
particularly mentioned as the children of Javan, who appear 
From the whole tenour of profane hiſtory to have been a bar- 


barous and inſignificant race: and had they at all interfered 


in the affairs of the Jews, their actions would have been re- 


corded with the ſame minuteneſs as thoſe of the Egyptians, 
the Moabites, the Philiſtim, the Edomites, and others. 


From all theſe conſiderations it is clear, that the poſterity of 
Peleg were confederates with the Cuthites at Babel; and that 


while one branch only remained on the unhallowed territory 
of Chaldza, the others were diſperſed into countries far re- 
moved—wandering about. in queſt of ſettlements, ſeizing by 
violence upon regions which had already been poſſeſſed be- 
-fore them, and carrying with them in all their peregrinations 


ſome traces of the name of their great anceſtor, 


But if ſuch was the ignorance of the Grecians themſelves 


reſpecting the early hiſtory of their own country, we; cannot 
ſuppoſe that much light is to be obtained from any foreign 


quarter. The learned of other countries were ignorant of it 
altogether. Indeed ſome of theſe regions were in the. meri- 
— | | J. | 1 


dian 
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dian of their glory, at the very time when the Greeks were 


involved in total barbariſm ; and it was very unlikely that 


they ſhould be at all deſirous of inveſtigating the antiquities 


of a people, who ſeem to have been concealed from them by 


their own inſignificance. Beſides, this was a method of pro- 

ceeding which was entirely inconſiſtent with the genius of 
theſe nations; for they were too much occupied with the 
conceit of their own renown, to brook any compariſon of it 

with that of others—that eſpecially from which no credit 
could be derived to. themſelves. Hence the narrowneſs and 
bigotry of the moſt celebrated ſtates in early times; and hence 


thoſe extravagant notions relative to their own. origin, of 


which an inquiry into that of other nations, and an, impartial 


eſtimate reſulting from the information. acquired, would have 
ſufficiently evinced the abſurdity. 


It muſt be granted, however, that fome learned men, bor- 
rowing the hint from the ſcriptural names of the ſons: of Ja- 
van, have imagined a degree of reſemblance between theſe 


appellations, and others which they have met with in ancient 


Greek writers particularly thoſe of the countries, over which 
| theſe patriarchs are ſuppoſed to have extended population; and 


have therefore concluded that they muſt bear ſome immediate 


relation to them. Though perhaps this may be admitted as 
txue, when applied to ſome parts of Europe, and te ſeveral of 
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the iſlands and coaſts of the Mediterranean on the North; 
yet I think it altogether incredible when applied to Greece. 
] believe, for inſtance, that Tarſhiſh might have ſettled at Tar- 
ſus, in Cilicia; Rhodanim at Rhodes; and Kittim in the re- 
gions of Chittim, or the neighbouring parts of Italy and Mace- 
donia * : yet I cannot grant any credit to theſe ſuppoſitions 
that the name of Elis in Peloponneſus was derived from 
Eliſha ; that the name of Japhet is preſerved in Icrerog; or 
that of Javan in Ive, Taos, or Icneg. I ſhould rather ima- 


gine that Aliſo or Elſimburg in Germany might poſſibly have 


Illyricum called Japides were thoſe who moſt nearly retained 
the name of Japhet ; and that we muſt look for an early 
colony of the poſterity of Javan at Japho, Jos or Joppa, on 
the coaſt of the Mediterranean, 


probability in their favour, and may admit of much diſpute. 


-® Chittim does not appear to have been one region only. In Num. ch. xxiv. 

ver. 24, and in 1 Maccab. ch. i. ver. 1, the name does certainly relate to 

Macedonia: but in Dan. ch. ii. ver. 30, its alluſion is to Italy. Both of theſe 
diſtricts were moſt probably peopled by Kittim. 


+ It affords ſome ſtrength to this hypotheſis, that Tarfatica was the moſt 
ancient name of one of the principal towns belonging to the Japides. And 
this circumſtance gives ground to ſuppoſe, that the deſcendants of Tarſhiſh 
had ſettled in theſe parts, perpetuating at the ſame time the r Rory and name 
of their great anceſtor Japhet.  _ ä „0 ons 


1 But 


been a ſtation of the deſcendants of Eliſha ; that the people of 


Theſe laſt however are mere conjeAures, which have only 
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SECT. n. But there are three eireumſtances which afford them ſome de- 


gree * men 


| FirſtIt is certain that the poſterity of Javan peopled all 
thoſe parts of che world which were known by theſe 3 


* 


In the ſecond place, there exiſts a ſtriking analogy between 
the moſt ancient names of theſe places or people, and thoſe of 
the Patriarchs, by whoſe deſcendants they were originally i im- 
poſed. 


| Thirdly—The colonies of theſe people who planted them- 


ſelves in Germany and the northern parts of Europe were: 
never ſubjected to foreign dominion, till that extravagance in 
ſuperſtition, which diſtinguiſhed the firſt ages, had almoſt en- 
tirely ceaſed ; and ſome of them were never conquered at all: 


ſo that there exiſts a ſtrong degree of probability that theſe. 


diſtrids and their inhabitants would retain their original 


names longer, and be leſs ſubject to the impoſition of new 
names, than almoſt any other countries.in the ſame quarter of 
the globe. This latter circumſtance is not indeed applicable 
to Joppa; yet under all the viciſſitudes that wretched place 


has undergone, it has preſerved its. moſt. ancient name with 


little variation to the preſent time. e ee CO n 
1 —— The 


OF GREECE. „ 


The ſame things, however, which were laſt mentioned, will 
by no means apply to the terms Hg, Tameros, and Icorsg. The 


regions of Hellas were the firſt ſettlements in Europe, which 


offered themſelves to the adventurous Cuthites, either as they 


moved by land along the ſhores of the Mediterranean, or 


tranſported themſelves in ſhips, from Egypt and Phœnicia. 
And theſe were taken poſſeſſion of at a time, when they were 
actuated by all the phrenzy of an idolatrous enthuſiaſm. 


There can certainly exiſt no doubt with reſpect to the 
analogy of found, which theſe terms bear to the names, which 
they have been ſuppoſed to perpetuate; and it is equally ob- 
vious, that the poſterity of the patriarchs, to whom theſe 
names belonged, were the original inhabitants of Greece; yet 


theſe are by no means unequivocal proofs of the aſſertions, in 


ſupport of which they are adduced. This will appear partly 


from the obſer vation juſt made, in reſpect to the relative 


ſituations of Egypt, Phœnicia and Greece, but more clearly 


from a further conſideration of the ſubject. 


Of all regions upon the face of the earth, thoſe of Greece 
were the moſt unfortunate, which theſe critics could poſſibly: 
have fixed upon, as furniſhing the nominal remains of their 


original | inhabitants, Whatever comes from theſe parts ap- 
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the ſeats of barbariſm and refinement : but barbariſm had the 
precedency, 1n point of time; and a long night has now for 
ages drawn the veil over that ſplendour, which once dazzled 
and aſtoniſhed mankind. They were early colonized ; but 
the primitive inhabitants were an obſcure and ignoble race, 


9 


* imbelle et inutile vulgus;' who had ſcarcely gotten poſ- 
ſeſſion of their territory, before they were either ſubjugated 5 
or expelled, Can we ſuppoſe that their conquerors, an in- 
genious and enterpriſing people, devoted to diſtraction to a 
religion which the pride of philoſophy had ſuggeſted, and 
zealouſly propagating it wherever they had an opportunity of 
planting themſelves—can we ſuppoſe, I ſay, that they would 
not impoſe new laws upon the vanquiſhed, and give new 
names to -their ſtations—names conſiſtent with their own 
principles, which either perpetuated the memory of their 
anceſtry, or argued their dedication to the deity they wor- 
ſhipped? To ſuppoſe otherwiſe would be to contradict the 
general practice of mankind in the early ages; during which 
every action was directed by a blind ſuperſtition, and no deed 
of importance was undertaken without the conſultation of 
ſame oracle. What nominal remains then are we to expect 
to find of the poſterity of Javan in the regions of Hellas ? 


I have never heard that the deſcendants of Eliſha were, i in 


the leaſt, infected with the Sabian ſuperſtition, before. they 
had 
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had retired to the regions allotted them at the time of the sxcT. II. 
diviſion. Had this been the caſe, there i is every probability = aa 
that they would have joined themſelves to the family of © 
Cuſh, and would not have retired at all till the diſperſion ob- 
liged them. In which caſe no mention would have been 
made in ſcripture of the regions to which they emigrated *; 
for no notice is taken of the parts in which any of the diſ- 
perſed planted themſelves—they merely ſtate, that © the Lord 
ſcattered them abroad upon the face of the earth f.“ Hence 
there can appear no juſt reaſon, why any ſtations, occupied 
by this people i in Greece, ſhould have been particularly ſacred 
to the God of day. Vet Elis in Peloponneſus was the moſt 
ſacred region in Greece: it contained the diſtricts of Olympia:, 5 
Cauconia $, and Azania ||, which were all of them of the 


higheſt reputed ſanQity, and were all conſecrated to the Sun, 


2 Genelis, ch. x. ver. DW 
I Geneſis, ch. ix. ver. 8, 9. 


+ Olympia is properly Al-Ompi-A, the region of the bigh-places of the deity > 

and if we deſire to know what deity—the term Ompi will inform us: for this 

- is literally Om-Pi, he Oracle of Ham, who was worſhipped by his idolatrous 

poſterity, under the ſymbol of the Sun. Such oracles were generally founded 

upon eminences; on which account they are diſtinguiſhed in ee v7.6 the 
name of high-places: 


$ Cauconia is Cau-Con-la, or © the region of the temples of Con. Con was a 
title for the Sun. 


I Azania is Az-An-Ia, or the region of the fountains of fire. The Azanes 
were the inhabitants of this diſtrict, and are deſcribed by Strabo, lib. viii. as a 
very ancient race. 


the 
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$ECT. II. the El-Is, or God of light. For this reaſon Homer b parti 
A cularly diſtinguiſhed it by the title of Elis the divine— 


Hae 2 *_ 


There is therefore every — for orefuniing;that this appella- 
tion can haveno relation to Eliſha, or uy of his deſcendants. 


Tærerog had The Caine thing may be aſſerted with reſpect to the analogy 


mo relation to _ 
Japhet. ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt between the names Iormeros and Japhet. 


The Patriarch, who was known by this latter denomination, 
does not appear to have any thing to do with the diſperſion. 
His ſon Javan, and his family, ſeem to have gone quietly to 
the parts appointed for them, and to have reſided there in 
peaceful obſcurity, till they found themſelves invaded by thoſe 
common diſturbers, the Ammonians. Had his father even been 


an apoſtate, it is not very likely that we mould have found 


him in the regions of Greece, waging an unnatural war 
againſt his own immediate offspring, and ſtruggling into note 
by their ſubjugation or expulſion. It is ſtill leſs probable, 
that any idolatrous veneration in Javan ſhould have been the 
means of tranſmitting his name without adulteration from 
generation to generation, frogs a Tong . of ages which 


8 Sun; which is no other than El- Ees, the GoD of light. An "Is as ** of 72 
juſtice of this latter derivation, Heſychius obſerves that <Ha 1 Fs 25 title * 


the Deity, *Haus 6 Once But this Deity, by whatever 1 names ende was 
| he Sun. 
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have left ſcarcely any traces behind them: but even this pro- 


poſterity were early vanquiſhed, and ſoon entirely loſt in 


their own inſignificance. And had Japhet been actually 


ment there, or only diſtinguiſhed himſelf by depredation as 
his colony paſſed through it, there would certainly have re- 


mained ſome records of his having been there. The Dores, 


cerned in this event; and each of theſe left traces behind 


them. Some of them are indeed repreſented, as having been 


powerful and extenſive colonies; and their early achievements 
are the prodigies of the fabulous ages of Greece. But not a 
word is mentioned with reſpect to the arrival or reſidence of 
Japhet in theſe parts. Yet the name ler is well known, 


And the perſon, to whom it was applied, is particularly 
arrays: as ſuch he is claſſed by Diodorus Siculus with 
ſame light he is repreſented by Virgil— 


* Schol. in Hom. Iliad. lib. ix. ver. 478. 


+ Diodor. Sicul. vol. i. pag. 382, 383. edit. Weſſelling. Who theſe Titans 
were will appear from the ſixth ſection of this volume, where their hiſtory is 
particularly conſidered. | 
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bability is much diminiſhed, when it is remarked, that his 


driven by the diſperſion into Greece, had he made any ſettle- 


Iones, Pelaſgi, Caucones, with ſeveral others, were all con- 


reſident for many ages in this country: and theſe eſtabliſhed 


Cronus, Hyperion, Cœus, Crius, and Oceanus t. In the 
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deſcribed as one of the vaſt Titanian brood, Iamerog big r 
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— Tum partu Terra nefando 


cœumque, Iipetumque creat, ſævumque T yphota, 
Et conjuratos cœlum reſcindere fratres *. 


Hence he was properly a yes, or terrigena ; ; and is accord- 
ingly ſaid to. have been baniſhed, in common with the reſt of 
his earth · born fraternity, to the gloomy manſions of Tartarus, 
and condemned to the ſhades of night +. But the regions of 
Tartarus were entirely unknown to the Greeks; they lay far 
in the weſt, and on the ſouthern ſide of the Mediterranean, in 


Mauritania, and the neighbouring countries 1: and as ſome 


proof that they muſt have purſued their route chiefly on the 
' ſouthern coaſt of that ſea, we find that lareros was the father 


of Prometheus who ſtole the fire of Jupiter, 


TI;opunbeus Fyxuhoparrng 


sg rig Ienttoo\. 


But Prometheus was of Cuthite origin; and, as ſuch, was 
ſtyled Ale: he is likewiſe ſaid to have lived in the time 


* Virgil. Georg. lib. i. ver. 278. 


+ Hom. Iliad. ubi ſupra, He is s conſigned: to the, ſame fate by Hefiod.. 
Theog. 664, &c. 


5 The ſituation of Tartarus will be determined more at large in the dif 
fertation upon the Titan hiſtory. | 


Heſiod. Epy. xa: *Hyep. ver. 48. 50. Atlas and Mencetius were two 
others of his ſons. Heſiod. Theog. ver. 509, &c. 


| Ade, the Ethiopian. Aauay Iponabeug Aitiol, Lycophron. ver. 533. Chus 
was the father of all thoſe called Ethiopians. Joſephus Antiq. Jud. lib. i. e. 6. 


of 
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of the deluge, and to have been the guardian of Egypt at that 
time; his influence moreover was reſtricted to that region. 
Though there is much confuſion in the character of this 
perſonage, i it is nevertheleſs evident, that this portion of hiſ- 
tory was foreign to Greece, and had no relation to it; as allo, 
that the defeated giants who were driven to Tartarus, or 
rather thoſe colonies of the Ammonians, who, after the diſ- 
perſion, travelled weſtward into Mauritania, touching upon 
Egypt in their courſe, performed their journey upon the 
ſouthern coaſt of the Mediterranean, a track which was en- 
tirely unknown to the early Greeks. The preſumption i is 
alſo great, that the whole ſtory of Izero;, as well as his name, 


was imported into Greece from Egypt *: and that they 


bear no application to the patriarch Japhet; but to the 


achievements of ſome branch of the great Cuthite family. 


It is not in the leaſt more worthy of credit that the name 
of Javan is perpetuated in Ian, Icroyeg, Or Ioavig: the two laſt 
appellations were ſuppoſed to be derived from Ibn +, the 


SECT. IT. 
mn, nnd 


Icheg were 
not the de- 
ſcendants of 
Javan. 


. ® Heſychius expreſsly ſtyles him #1 Nοαννν, mproCurepos apxryor. One of the 


elder chiefs at the time of the diſperſion. But it is altogether incredible that Ja- 
phet was in the leaſt concerned in this event. 


+ Ot Tees amo Iwveg, Heſychius. Who this Ibn was we learn from Herodo- 


tus, who tells us, that * ſo long as the Ionians inhabited the region of Pelopon- 


neſus which is called Achaia, and before the coming of Danaiis and Xuthus 


into thoſe parts, they were ſtyled by the name of Pelaſgi Ægialees; but were 
afterwards called Iones from Ion the fon of Xuth.” Herodot. lib. vii. c. 94. 
Hence it was plainly a term moſt MAY connected with the rites of Arkite 
worſhip. 

M 2 


imaginary 
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SECT. IT. imaginary founder of the race of the Ionians. But that this 
Ny nn) 


founder was entirely diſtinet from Javan appears from the 
firſt view of his hiſtory. We have already ſeen his deſcend- 
ants diſtinguiſhed by the title of Pelaſgi “; they were like- 
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wiſe Hellenes f, and hence the epithet Iau was ſynonymous 
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with Expt. The Athenians in particular were ſtyled 
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Iwrc; and ſome include the Thracians, Achzans, and Bœotians 
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„ . under the ſame denomination. Hence the origin of the term 


Isg is apparent: it was indeed deduced from lön; but not 


from Javan. The word Ion ſignifies a dove. This was con- 


1 „ ſidered as a bird of the moſt ſacred kind; and its celebrity 
| Il „ | aroſe from the circumſtance of its having been the firſt diſ- 
L coverer of land after the deluge &. When therefore the 
Arkite worſhip was eſtabliſhed among the ſons of Chus, the 


dove was not forgotten; it was looked upon as the immedi- 


ate meſſenger of heaven, and the charming emblem of peace 


and good fortune; it became, i in ſhort, the bird of Venus, 


I bars already mentioned, that the deſcendants of Javan 


had acquieſced without repugnance in the territorial allotment 


* Kai Turo Teazoymor ebvog, 5epor = de Twnxoy Enn. Herodot. lib. vii. c. 98. 
« And this was a Pelaſgic race, but was afterwards called lönic.“ Hence it 
appears that Ivy's was not the moſt ancient name of this people; which it cer- 
tainly would have been, had that appellation been at all intended to perpe- 
tuate the name of Javan. See alſo p. 69, &c. 

I loves, Adnan, eo. xa Ts; Opanas, nas Axau, xa Barg Da. Heſych. 

42 Ian dos, EY. e s. Heſych. | f . 

8 Geneſis, ch. viii. ver. 11 
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of heaven, and had peaceably retired to the quarters aſſigned 
them ; that they were by no means concerned in the diſ 
perſion from Babel, or contaminated by the idolatry there 
eſtabliſhed : but the contrary obtains with reſpect to the 
Tones. From the very denominations under which they have 
paſſed, it is certain that they were the profeſſors of the Arkite 
religion. The ſame thing is further evident from the high 


veneration in which they held the dove; which was not only 


a ſacred ſymbol, and an object of their worſhip, but in all 


probability the oracle which they conſulted, and the banner 


under which they fought. Mr. Bryant has made it ſufficiently 


appear, in ſeveral parts of his incomparable work, that where- 


ever the Iones ſettled themſelves, there generally remained 


| ſome alluſion to, or tradition concerning, doves. As the ſen- 


timents of that gentleman upon this ſubject are entirely con- 
genial with my own, I ſhall take the liberty of ſumming up 

the concluſion I would draw from theſe premiſes in his words 
— It has been a prevailing notion, that the Tonians were of 
the family of Javan. His ſons certainly ſettled in Greece; but 
they were the original inhabitants: whereas the Dorians and 


lonians confeſſedly ſucceeded to a country, which had been 


in the poſſefſion of others. They were therefore a different 


people, notwithſtanding the ſimilitude which may ſubliſt 


between the two names *. Nas 
0 It 


* Analyſis of l Mythology, vol. iii. p. 374. There is much 
curious and valuable information to be derived from the whole of this 
| Diſſer- 


SECT. II. 
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SECT, II. It may, indeed, be univerſally admitted as an axiom, that 
— — | | : | : : 

| Analogy of analogy of name, where there is no analogy of hiſtory, 1s 
words of no : 5 5 1 jb | 
eee ee altogether inſufficient for the ground of any ſatisfactory con- 
where there is 5 . 755 
no analogy of Cluſions whatever. And the ſame obſervation will apply, 
hiftory or 3 5 . | 8 5 | 
import, with little variation, to every etymological reſearch ; for no- 


thing can be inferred from a reſemblance of terms, where 


there is wanting a ſimilitude of import. 


A ates, _ Since then it does not appear that there are any nominal 
to decide re- N | | | 
ae ra remains in Greece of its original inhabitants, it 1s to be aſcer- 
traces, WnLC 


may ſtill be tained, whether there may not be retained in the literature of 
remaining 1n 


Greees-of-its " thut country ſome traces of their language. 
primitive in- 
habitants, 
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If they were e entirely expelled from che regions which were 
ſeized by the Helladians, as Ariſtotle ſuppoſes to have been 
the caſe with reſpe& to Arcadia *, then there is little proba- 
bility, that we ſhall diſcover any genuine veſtiges of their 


native dialect, except perhaps ſuch as are common to almoſt 
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every known language under heaven. Such radical parts 


there certainly are, though they are comparatively but few in 


Diſſertation upon *© The Progreſs of the Ionic Worſhip.” Among other 
circumſtances he adduces a remarkable paſſage from the Chronicon Paſ- 
chale, which determines in a very ſatisfactory manner the origin of the 
Ionians. The author ſays that, according to the moſt genuine accounts, they | 
were a colony led by Ionan from Babel, at the time when the language of 
mankind was confounded. —Chronieon Paſchale, p. 49. This Iönan is only 
Ion increaſed by a termination ;—and the purport of this fragment will be, 
that the Ionim, or Worſpippers of the Dove, for this was their oracle and 
leader, were only a colony of the diſperſed. | 


® See page 61. 
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number, and affected with conſiderable varieties, through the 
courſe of time, and the different methods in which different 


nations pronounce the ſame words. Upon the ſuppoſition 


that the children of Javan were expelled from the regions of 


Hellas, we are naturally directed to look for them in more 


inhoſpitable climes, in Gaul, Britain, Germany, Poland, and the 
northern parts of Europe: in which caſe, the preſumption is 
great, that the vernacular tongues of theſe parts, ſo analogous 
in ſome reſpects to each other, approach more nearly than 


any others to the original, from which they were derived *, 


If they were only partially expelled, or brought into ſub- 


jection, there would become a mixture of different people in 
the ſame countries; there would conſequently ariſe a mixture 
of language and of manners; and, in this caſe, there muſt 
have been many veſtiges of this ancient tongue in Greece. 
But we have ſtill unfortunately only the ſame method of 
diſcovering them, as that which we muſt adopt on the former 
ſuppoſition, 


But, notwithſtanding all the difficulties with which it may 


be attended, it is certainly a ſubje& well worthy of ſome in- 


veſtigation, whether —after all the wars, which, for fo many 


The analogy is always the ſtrongeſt between. thoſe European languages 
which lay claim to the higheſt antiquity, and have been leaſt confounded by 
mixture with foreign tongues. Dr. Parſons has produced a liſt of about a 
thouſand. analogies between. the Iriſh Galic, and the Welſh. Remains of 


Japhet, p. 1 85 e | 
: Y | | | ages, 
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in SECT. II. ages, have deluged that part of Europe with the blood of its 
it 
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inhabitants, after the numberleſs tranſplantations of colonies, 


| | 1 555 which have taken place from various quarters of the world, 
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1 „„ and the conſequent influx of foreign manners, language, and 
1 cuſtoms— we can at all determine with preciſion, what 


1 traces are ſtill retained in the literature of Greece of the 


1 | language of its original inhabitants, I am clearly of opinion, 


that the mixture of language and manners, to which I have 


juſt alluded, did actually take place: for, whatever ſuperiority 
1 might have diſtinguiſhed the firſt Cuthite colonies in Greece, 
| it is certain that it was very ſoon loſt, and that a long period 


. ap nm of barbariſm ſucceeded. Hence the inconſiſtency of ancient 
ll Greek writers reſpecting the Pelaſgi, whom they generally 
agree to have been the moſt early of them. While Homer 
9 | 8 ſtyles them %% Ilawoyu®, the divine or illuſtrious Pelaſgi, 
Ul Herodotus expreſſes his doubt reſpecting them; he knows 


18 not whether to ſtyle them Barbarians, or no; and even pro- 
il | i EL ceeds ſo far as to ſay that they ſpoke a barbarous dialect: yet, 
N i | | as if he was ſenſible of ſome confuſion, he obſerves in other 
| places, that they were the Tonians, the Athenians, the Arca- 
dians, the Dorians, the /Eolians, and the colonies of Pelopon- 
neſus T. Yet the ſuperiority of the Cuthites enabled them to 
eſtabliſh the rites and ſolemnities of their religion wherever 
they planted themſelves. There ſeems to have been ſome- | 
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* Hom. Iliad. lib: xx. ver. 429. Homer is here ſpeaking of the Pelaſgi « of 
Aſia Minor, but they were'of the ſame race as the Pelaſgi of Greece. 


+ See page 69, particularly the note marked f. Ne 
. thing 
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thing exceedingly faſcinating in their mode of worſhip; the 
Barbarians whom they conquered readily embraced it; and it 


was zealouſly propagated not only over all Greece, but as far 


to the north as Siberia, where feveral curious remains of it are 


ſtill viſible . But we have no accounts, that the Ammonians 


ever extended their conqueſts into that northern region; they 


ſeem to have confined themſelves as much as poſſible to the 
more mild and hoſpitable climes. So that it is probable, that, 
after the firſt triumph of victory had ſubſided in Greece, and 
other territories which they ſubdued in the ſame quarter, they 
began to mix and become, as it were, one people with the 
natives. It is certain that this mixture would ſoon level all 


diſtinctions, and the contagion of Sabianiſm would gradually 


ſpread through all the neighbouring intermediate People to 


che moſt diſtant parts of Europe. 


But if—in thoſe parts of Europe eſpecially, which, on 


account of their remote ſituation, have been the leaſt ſubject 
to foreign invaſion, or to the controul of the conquerors of 

mankind—there are any radicals of European languages, 
: which bear a manifeſt analogy to the correſponding roots of 


Oriental tongues—thoſe particularly which in a long ſeries 


of ages have undergone corparntively but trifling alterations 


* Of this kind is the Siberian medal deſcribed by Dr. Parſons i in his Re: 
mains of Japhet, 
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— then, little doubt can remain, but that theſe muſt have 
formed parts of the primitive language of mankind, and 
conſequently of that of the deſcendants of Javan; who had 
no concern in the diſperſion, and therefore none in the 
confuſion of tongues. And the probability that this will 


be the caſe will alſo increaſe in proportion to the number of 


different languages, which, when compared together, are 


found to poſſeſs the ſame or ſimilar roots. 


It is ſcarcely poſſible to make choice of two languages 


more proper for a compariſon in this reſpect than the Chineſe: 


and the German, the Welſh, or any other of northern Europe. 
The genius of the former differs effentially from that of almoſt 
every other; but, more ſtrikingly. than in every. other in- 


ſtance, from the genius of the various languages in. this 


quarter of the globe. ; Yet many examples may be adduced. 


to prove, that a moſt wonderful analogy does- actually exiſt 
between the radicals of this and many of theſe remote 


tongues. It were an endleſs taſk to notice all the inſtances: 


which might be given; yet F ſhall preſent a few of the moſt: 
ſtriking of thoſe, which I have ſelected: and, as the elucida-- 
tion of the principles of Grecian. literature is the chief object 
of the preſent inquiry, I all, at the ſame time, point out 
what I truſt will undeniably appear to. be the n, 
terms in chat language. 


6 3 | SECTION: 
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SECTION III. 


containing an Illuſtration of the Plan of ah 5 for 
the Greek Language, BE to 1 Principles 
already laid down : 


In which is alſo Fes i in a great variety of inſtances, 


how far an accurate knowledge of the import of Terms may 


become ſubſervient to the developement of ſuch paſſages in 


the ancient Hiſtory of Greece, as have never hitherto met 


with any er explanation. | 


b % 


EXAMPLE I. 


97 the Term 24. and the various Uſes to which it was applied 
6 the Aen. 
RapicAL. 


Chineſe Nur « water.” This word is commonly pro- 


nounced in China as if it had been written /wee®, 


Hue to guſh out as a fountain.“ The pronun- 


"ciation of this term is ſimilar to that of doce. 
e to boil or bubble.” 


9 * It muſt be 8 that, in general, the Chineſe e which will oc 
cur in the courſe of the preſent inquiry, are all expreſſed as monoſyllables. 


N 2 1 German 
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$FCT. 117, Ravicats. 
EX. I. German ſee 


. ræ > „the ſea,” 
Dutch zee ? 9 
Engliſh ſea. 
Welch rhe—* to ſtream, « or flow as a fiver*? 0 
Coptic ce | 
ce\ © to drink.” The water of the Nile was the 
cw} favourite drink of the Egyptians, particularly 
in Lower Egypt. It was of great reputed ſanc- 
tity, and was even beheld with an idolatrous 
veneration. There was no wholeſome water 
beſides it, in the whole of that region, and it 
was recommended by the phyſicians as a ſuc- 
ceſsful antidote againſt many diſeaſes. The 
very import of theſe terms, and their very great 


analogy with the Chineſe and German, which, 
expreſs likewiſe a relation to water, is a ſtrong 


7 of their very high antiquity. 

From a radical, in every reſpect ſimilar: to. 
| theſe, the Greeks muſt have formed Ze, which: 
ſignifies © to boil or bubble.” 


* This 1s evidently the ſame 1 with Pew, ſignifying © to flow.” But 
Pew is of the fame origin with Zew; for the latter of theſe may be eaſily con- 
verted into the former by the change of Z into T, and of Z into P by the uſe: 
of the Attic dialect. The difference between theſe two terms is plainly arti- 
ficial; and it was contrived in order to reprefent the various effect of water 
bubbling up from a ſpring, and gliding: gently thraugh a country in its ſubſe. 
quent courſe. The very pronunciation of theſe words will in ſome degree: 
warrant this uſe of them; for Zew is much more forcible in ſound than Pe, 
and may therefore moſt properly denote a greater u or violence of mo- 


tion. | 
In 
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In the firſt ages, all fountains, and eruptions of water, were 
held ſacred; but more eſpecially thoſe, whoſe waters were 
highly mineralized, and either very warm, or very cold: for 
theſe qualities were ſufficient to confer upon the places from 
which they iſſued, the reputation of being the oracular reſi- 
dences of the Supreme Being. And this is the reaſon, why 
temples were often erected over theſe ſpots, and cities founded 
near them. The term Ze is particularly applicable to the 
ebullitions of theſe ſprings ; ſo alſo are Tei, Seve, and Eu ; 
which are all of them collateral derivatives from the ſame 
primitive : and imply motion, agitation, or concuſſion, ſuch 
as that which the ſuperficial parts of the earth undergo, in the 
breaking forth of fountains. | 


Theſe laſt here were applied i in an extended, yet ana- 


logous ſenſe, to denote any violent convulſion of nature; and 


Teslas became, in conſequence, the moſt common expreſſion 
for an carthquake*. But they admitted of a ſtrong metapho- 


rical uſe, in repreſenting the vehemence of popular diſcord 


and commotion + : and this was a method of application pe- 


culiarly 


Matth. Evang. ch xxiv. ver. ), and ch. xxvii. ver. Fs and in many other 
places of the ſacred writings, and elſewhere. 


+ The author of the Apocalypſe has repeatedly uſed the word c. in this 
metaphorical ſenſe. Apocalypſ. ch. vi. Ver. 12. ons Yui, ver. 5. * xi. 
ver. 3: 19. and ch. xvi. ver. 8 | 
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* wr. culiarly well adapted to the allegorical alluſions of the eaſtern 
E 
_——— nations, as well as to the inſpired language of prophecy * 


The different Yet all the f. gnifications of Few and Tempos are evidently, 


uſe of Eeiw 


and Zew, though perhaps, in ſome inftances, rather diſtantly alluſive to 


the bubbling up of fountains. This, I make no doubt, was 


their original meaning; and in this they bear an analogous 


ſenſe with Za. There appears in reality to be only this dif- 


ference between them; that the two former were applied 55 


cuſtom to the tremulous motion which ſuch ebullitions gene- 
. rally produce in the ſurface of the earth, and alſo to the per- 
turbation of the water itſelf; while the latter comprehended 
the idea of the heat, which ſome of theſe mineral waters were 


poſſeſſed of, or that of boiling water, whoſe motion is in 


every reſpect ſimilar. Accordingly we find, that Terug was 
fynonymous with T;opo , and denoted any kind of trembling ; ; 
and that it ſerved equally well to deſeribe the agitation of the 


ſea in a ſtormf ; that Zew, in its moſt ordinary uſe, had a refe- 


Few is ſometimes uſed to repreſent the effect of eager ide upon the 
mind of a multitude, egeiodn Tara n; Toy NE Tig tri &rog, Matth. ch. xxi. 
ver. oy | | 


* Conſult Jeremiah, ch. xxiii. ver. 19. and ch. xlvii. ver. 3. Ezekiel, ch. iii. 
ver. 12. Ch. xxxvii. ver. 7. and ch. xxxvill. ver. 19. and Nahum, ch. iii. ver. 3. 
where the various allegorical hignifications of Lew are further cxpiazned. 


1 Leto os, Tpojus. Heſychius. | ; 
1 Eeiowos leras zyevero i xn daacon. Matth. ch. viii. ver. 24. : . 
wy rence 
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rence to the motion of boiling water“; that, in a more re- 
mote ſenſe, it applied to the diſſipation of the parts of bodies 
in actual combuſtion T; and had likewiſe the ſame ſignifica- 


tion with rapacwuo, to diſturb or agitate .“ 


Saw had conſe- 


quently an import agreeing in great meaſure with that of the 


latter of theſe terms, but entirely with that of the former, 


of which it is only the theme. 


This analogy of application Is a ſtrong preſumptive argu- 


ment, that theſe two verbs were originally one and the ſame 
word ; and that cnſtom alone had made any difference be- 


tween them. 


And perhaps this cuſtom might ariſe from the 


various effect of the two conſonants T and 2; for it is certain 
that the latter of theſe adds greater ſtrength of expreſſion than 
the former, and implies greater vehemence of action or paſ- 
fion : Teuo, for inſtance, denotes the agitation of water by any 


ordinary impulſe, while Zew conveys the idea of this agitation 


carried to the extreme, by the application of violent heat, or 


by any powerful ebullition. 


This fuppoſition appears ftill 


further r from the obvious dialectic ee which 


* Alicubi apud 7 FAS MINES 
4 Zei, NE! Heſych. Zeei, 1FXvpw HaLETRI Ibid. 


＋ Zen, Taparoe. 


Heſych. rpg implies a vehement commotion and 


perturbation, and is moſt properly applied to water rendered turbid by agita- 


tion. 


2 


In this ſenſe it ſeems to be uſed. by St. John, ch. v. ver. 4. 4 
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might poſſibly have taken place in that which was the moſt 


— ancient of the two. The Dorians were the firſt who began 


uſed in 


Egypt. 


the improvement of Grecian literature; and one of the al- 
terations they introduced was the change of Z into LA: with 
them therefore Zeb would become Ed: ; but the Ionians drop 
a conſonant, and inſert I in the middle of a word; ſo that 


Laus is only Doricè and lonice for Ze, Hence I think it may 


ſafely be inferred, that the difference between theſe words is 


only artificial, 


I have made choice of the latter of theſe, as the term of 


greateſt antiquity, becauſe it involves the fictitious ſound Za, 


or Ze, which is a manifeſt imitation of the noiſe of water, 
either bubbling up from aſpring, or juſt beginning to boil 
and is therefore moſt confiſtent with that ſimplicity, which 


we may eaſily conceive to have eee the firſt language 
of * 


It is not impoſſible but that all theſe terms may have had 
their origin in the Oriental prefix Za. This, if we may judge 


from its ſimplicity, is a word of the higheſt antiquity; and 


it is ſtill retained in ſome of the moſt ancient languages. 


There can be no doubt that it was a term much uſed in 
Egypt. Homer, who had long reſided in that country, and 
whoſe partiality for the inſtitutes, manners, and language of 


the 


the natives 1s viſible in every part of his writings, has made 


frequent uſe of it in expreſſing the force of a ſuperlative : 


Kinney ve Cen * 


| Gang 2 Gar 1 riyc leu 1ů— 


with other inſtances are fafficient proofs of this. Herodotus, 


who had acquired much of his knowledge among the Egyp- 


tians, has given a ſimilar inſtance of the uſe of this particle in 


the word ZOTANETOS * : IIoN NO pe Vp Cen pero. pum ey0\6101 8401: - 
% Many of the very richeſt men are deſtitute of happineſs.” 
Heſiod, indeed, has adopted this term, though he never tra- 


yelled into that country: but the generality of ancient hiſto- 


rians repreſent him either as cotemporary with, or ſubſequent 


to, Homer, It has likewiſe been ſince employed by ſeveral 
writers. But it is probable that the celebrity of Homer 
became the means of naturalizing it, and of extenſively 
introducing it to the notice of the literati of Greece.  How- 


ever this may be, 1t 1s certain that, employed as a prefix, 


it forms the upedatve after the manner of the Orientals | in 


general ; and was no leſs. a term uſed in Egypt, than 
| Arne, 
* Ham, Iliad. lib. i. ver. 38. 
+ Hom. Lliad. lib. iii. ver. 220. 
Herodot. Hiſt. lib. i. c. 32. The kiſtorian has put theſe wands into the 
mouth of Solon, whom he repreſents as expoſing the vanity of wealth, in a 
me converſation with Crœſus, the rich king of Lydia. x 
This was always done, either by reduplication of the word itſelf, or the 
ufe of a a prefix. The Hebrew language ſeems however to hold out an excep- 
i O | tion 
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name of Ju- 
piter. 


Daw. 
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Axog , B T, and Han t, which were all of them afterwards 


ſimilarly applied by the Grecians $. 


Pherecydes Syrus ſtudied in Egypt; and, in his writings, | 
he has darkly alluded to a branch of ſcience much cultivated 
in that country. He ſays that Zag, or Jupiter, compoſed a 


large and curious robe, upon which he deſcribed the earth, 


and the ocean, and the habitations upon the ocean ||. This 


Zeg was the ſame divinity whom the Babylonians called 
Saw) and there is ſo ſtriking an affinity between both their 


tion to this rule; and it is a curious ſingularity, that the adverb expreſſive of 


the comparative degree ſhould be a * while that which indicates the ſu- 
perlative is a poſtfix. 


* This word occurs in compoſition | in ©ImmoGwog, Canary, ATI, &c. 
+ Buy is found i in Braig, Baropog, Becreiya, Bai, &c. 


+ lay occurs frequently, as in Tlarferos Taynancs, Hoope, nenn, 
Hayxpns ns, & c. 

All theſe were terms of high dignity in Egypt; and had therefore the 
nature of ſuperlative prefixes, when they were introduced into compoſition, 
by the Helladian colonies from that country. It is certain, however, that 
ſome of them had been antecedently in uſe among the firſt inhabitants of 
Greece. Bo, Buiſch, and Bous, with other varieties, were terms of the 
higheſt antiquity, and fignified an ox, bull, or cow. But the Bull, in Egypt, was 
a moſt ſacred animal; the Apis was one of the chief deities there: and hence 
no doubt the high dignity which was implied by the word Buy. e to 
the ſame purpoſe may be ſaid concerning Inte 


l Zas Wolel ©xpog ue Vr, TE x u xai E arg wo! Furs Ka Qynvov, neu r 
Qyms Topara' In Pherecyde. 


J Laws, Hag Bacon Helych, The J upiter of the Gentile — 
was no other than the Sun. 


names 
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names and characters, that it is certain theſe terms muſt have 
had one common origin. Zas, when tranſported from Egypt 
into Greece, was changed into Ze, and Zar, which is the 
Dorian name of Ammon, or the Sun ; and the reaſon, why 
the conſtruction of this pharos is attributed to him, appears 
to ariſe from a circumſtance already mentioned“, namely, the 
defire of rendering back to their deities the credit of thoſe in- 


ventions, to which their inſpiration was ſuppoſed to have 


given birth. This ſtory, as it appears in Pherecydes, is cer- 


SECT. III. 
EXAMP. I. 
& | i P 


tainly an allegory ; but it was well underſtood in Egypt: «nd 


Mr. Bryant has, with much ability, recovered the true meaning 


which is veiled beneath it, Ogenus, the Ocean, ſays this 


writer,“ was the moſt ancient name of the Nile, from whence 


the Grecians borrowed their Oceanus. It was a compound 
of Oc-Gehon, and was originally rendered Ogehonus, It 
ſignifies the noble Gehon, and is a name taken from one of 
the rivers of Paradiſe, —And what is here alluded to is cer- 
tainly a large map or chart, The robe was indeed a pharos, 
2250; 3 but a Pharos of a different nature from that which he 
deſcribes. It was a building, a temple, which was not con- 


ſtructed by the deity, but dedicated to him. It was one of 


thoſe towers, in which were deſcribed upon the walls, and 


otherwiſe delineated, Nymes, N Nm dafur, the courſe of the 


1 13 48. 
' Q 2 Sehon 
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+10 | SECT. IM. een or Nile, and the towns and houſes upon that 
| am | — river 


i | LEES e It ſeems evident therefore that ſome ſach terms as 20 5 


Le did actually exiſt, in far diſtant ages, both 1 in Egypt and 


Babylonia; and that theſe were compounded with ſome other 


. ſimple term, as As, or Es, in order to complete an epithet in- 


— 


tee like Zas or Laos as A title od the e 28 f. 


rome er 
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The original What was the original 1 import of this radical we can only 
ſignification 
of Za. determine from analogy, as it is become obſolete in moſt 
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oriental languages, and is only retained in its metaphorical 
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ſenſe by the Grecians. I will however riſk an opinion, which 


N 
2 
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10 I will afterwards ſupport in the beſt” manner I am able. Tt 


ſeems then, at firſt, to have been only a general denomina- 


tion for fountains, and thence for any large collection of 
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waters, which might have proceeded from them. I have al- 


1 I; ready mentioned that, in early times, all waters were held 


8 i ſacred, but more eſpecially the ſources from which they flowed; 
1 | The Egyptians, in — were exceſſively ukditedt to 


* The 1 is only : an abridged quotation ; but what this i ingenious g gen . 


| tleman has written upon this Genen wy 'be ſeen” at * in vol. i p. 397 of 
his Analyſis. ALT Te ; 


r COR OTC 
—— =—- & I abs hr 2 — 


+ Za- As, Laws, 1 by ellipſis 205 the EI of light, or PR Sun. i "The 
Grecians generally altered all the foreign terms they adopted, ſo as moſt to 
gratify their own taſte for refinement in diction. Inſtances of their errors in 
the uſe of appellatives are almoſt innumerable, 


this 
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this ſpecies of devotion. © Even to this day,” ſays Porphy- 
ry, „whenever they open the ſanctuary of Serapis, their re- 
ligious rites are performed by fire and water *.” But the 
teſtimony of Lucian is much more pointed : © The Perſians,” 
ſays he, © ſacrifice to fire, but the Egyptians to water +.” 
Water therefore was not merely an inſtrument, by which their 


worſhip was performed ; but it was alſo a deity, to whom a 


portion of that worſhip was addreſſed. It is eaſily ſeen then, 


that if Za was ever a denomination for fountains, or water, 
among this people f, it would naturally riſe, in proceſs of 
time, eſpecially as the original import became obſcured, into 
an expreſſion of ſurpriſe and admiration, at any thing great, 
ſablime, and incomprehenſible. And in this ſenſe it was 
ſometimes uſed by the Greeks; but, with them, it never ex- 
preſſed leſs than the force of the moſt emphatic ſuperlative. 
Hence Heſychius tells us, that Za was made uſe of indepen- 
dently to ſignify any thing magnificent, powerful, or abun- 


* Emi Ac v EV TY avoite Ts & Lepanidog, i 1 deparreia d w Kaul vo a rog vive. 


Porpihr. de Abſt. lib. iv. p. 374. 


= Tzpra, mvpi, xa AY io vari du Lucianus in Ne Tragcelo. This 
however is an aſſertion, which does not exclude the worſhip of fire from the 
Egyptians. It only implies, that fire was the element .principally. adored' by 
the Perſian, while the homage of the Egyptian was chiefly paid to water. 


+ It is no argument againſt this ſuppoſition, that the term Za is not re- 
tained in this ſenſe in the modern Coptic for that is a language greatly dif- 


ferent from the ancient Egyptian. It is however ſtill uſed, with a veryt triff ng 
alteration f in its form, in ſenſes which are e greatly analogous, £8 
dant; 


SECT. III. 


EXAMP. I. 


— — 
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eſe 11 dant “; that Zang was the characteriſtic of any violent current 
EXAMP. I. 
of air f; and Za an epithet for whatever was noble, great, 


or ſplendid 4. 


Hehe, of The Ethiopians have a radical Hh (Zabh) the primary ſig- 
1 nification of which ſeems to be entirely that which we have 
given to Za. This, if we expunge the double aſpiration 
ty which has every appearance of being provincial, would 
literally become Za. It is at preſent obſolete in its ſimple 
ſtate, but remains in the form of duplication : by which 
means its real import may be accurately aſcertained ; for the 
intent of this duplication, among the eaſtern nations, was, 
only to add a ſuperlative ſenſe to the poſitive. HhHh 
and HhHhS are two words repreſenting this reduplicated 
form of HAM: the former is a participle relating to exunda- 
tion, as properly applied to water, and metaphorically to the 
exceſs or ſuperabundance of any thing elſe : the latter i is the 
: correſponding ſubſtantive. The term MHR occurs in the 


Ethiopic tranſlation of St. Luke's Goſpel; and the word 


which is uſed by the Evangeliſt himſelf, in the ſame place, 


Za fut va, wo, 10 Xvpov. Heſychius. a 
F Za, urn man, gc. Ibid. It was propetiy an n epithet for the 
wind. | 
| 1 Za, urya, T0Av, AG%uT pov, 1T Kp. 1bid. 
{ Ludolphi Lexicon Æthiopico-Latinum. 
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is the beſt comment upon its genuine meaning *, It is there gxrcT. III. 
| EXAMP, I, 


28 22 
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applied by the Saviour of mankind to mark, in the moſt pointed 
manner, the grateful return which any ad of kindneſs will 
generally meet with from our fellow-creatures. In this ſenſe 
it is a participle of the middle voice ; and the original paſſage 


Herren ahr, we ies Aeon, HGH TE GENEUPpEYOY, Hoh UTTEPER ö ve aud uin Ig TON 
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which is honeſt, which has been preſſed down, and ſhaken 


together, and is running over, will men give into your 
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boſom.” There is here a climax peculiarly intereſting and 
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beautiful; and it conſiſts in the happy poſition, and ſtriking 


import of the terms xy, wer io E, S U, and UTT©LEXN,UV0= 


DE OE Fm oh re nc 


pe :; which laſt, ſtanding in this connection, riſes much above 
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the ordinary forms of comparifon ; and implies that perſever- 


ing effuſion of beneficence in others, which amply overflows 


the bounds preſcribed by the meaſure of our own, This 
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would be its proper ſignification, when applied only to the 
recompenſe of particular acts of goodneſs: but if it is ſup- 
poſed, in any caſe, to refer to general conduct, the ſenſe riſes 
ſtill higher. All beneficence, in order to be laſting and ex- 
tenſive, muſt likewiſe be mutual: the idea therefore conveyed 
by this term, in the preſent inſtance, would be that of a foun- 


tain or reſervoir of water, perpetually receiving ſupplies from 


* Luke ch. vi. ver. 38. Hchlich, UT EpeX,UV0jaavoy. 
-4 the 
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SECT. I. the parent ſprings, and as largely diffuſing of its abundance for 
—— — the benefit of the ſurrounding region, as well as for gradually 
recruiting by evaporation thoſe ſources from which it is itſelf 
ſupplied. It is therefore, in every ſenſe, the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt beautiful metaphor, which could have been employed, 


to repreſent the active and generous influences of charity and 


benevolence, 
Bag The veneration in which fountains were held in the firſt 
whence de- fp 5 . 5 
rived ? ages, particularly among the Egyptians, may ſtill be very 


ſtrikingly traced in a variety of inſtances, where the term Za 
is introduced in the verbal compoſition of the Greeks, Their 
| | Zevg derived his name in part from this adjunct, as if he were 
1 ſtyled Za-Eus (or by ellipſis Zeug), the ſupremely good. In 
| this ſenſe Zeg would become merely an epithet, the feminine 
Zia. gender of which would be Za, and Ionicè Zea; but Zea Was 


a title for Hecate or Diana among the Athenians “. 


] This etymon of Ze is given according to the vulgar ac- 
| = ceptations of Zæ and Evc; but if we trace theſe ſimple terms 
to what J believe to be their original import, the title will be 
ſtill much more appropriate to the ſupreme deity of the Gen- 
tile world: for Ze implying fountain, and Evg, the ſame as 
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Ees , the ſplendor of fire, Zeus may be e the fountain SECT. In 


of be, that is, he Sun. — 
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Among the oriental nations, the proper appellation for the 
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Sun was Son, San, Zaan, Zoan, or Zan t; but Zan, or, as 
the Ionians expreſled it, Zn, was ſynonymous with Zeug; and 
this is a circumſtance which ſtrongly argues the truth of the 


derivation which has Juſt been given. 


I am aware, that many writers both ancient and modern 
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have given an etymon widely different from the above. They 


* 
—— 
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almoſt invariably derive the term from Za, 10 live; and 
therefore conſider the Deity, who is denominated by it, as a 
perſonification either of the Anima Mundi &, or of the Air by 
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which the life of man is preſerved ||. But, on the latter ſup- 
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* Fes, when it had undergone. the poliſh of Grecian refinement, was 
changed into Evg. In its original ſenſe it was applied to /ight; hence, under 
the influence of Sabianiſm, it became a ſacred epithet, and was admitted as a 
title of the Sun. The metaphorical ſenſe is ſtill retained ; for Ev: implies any 
thing which is good and excellent. 
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+ A full and ſatisfactory account of theſe terms may be ſeen in Mr. Bryant's 
Analyſis, vol. i. p. 35, edit. 2. 5 
: Zap, Zeus. Heſychius. Hence Zaudeg was an ancient title of honour 


| beſtowed upon great men, who were ſuppoſed to derive their authority or 
extraction from the Deity. Zaudeg, nyeuiovideg. Ibid. 
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poſition, might not every thing, which is abſolutely neceſſary 


to human ſubſiſtence, be equally entitled to the ſame honour ? 


| Beſides, Air was not ſo much an object of adoration in the 


times of antiquity, as either Fire or Water. And what, in the 


former caſe, ſhall we do with Zee or Zea, which, as I have 


before obſerved, was an Athenian name for Diana ? Philoſo- 
phers, I believe, have never yet ſuppoſed that the world had 


two ſouls, 
| Heraclides was certainly far more near the truth when he 
obſerved *, that Jupiter might have derived this title from the 


heat of fire, which the Greeks called Zecis. But he was clearly 
miſtaken, in deriving from Greek a term of Babyloniſh original, 


Zeuth, Zuth, and Xuth were ſo many different names for 


one and the ſame perſon, who is ſtill further diſtinguiſhed in 


the Chaldaic hiſtory of Beroſus by the name of Rixuthros, 
His hiſtory bears a manifeſt alluſion to that of Noah ; though 
he is repreſented as the laſt of thoſe ten kings of Chaldza f, 
by whoſe pretended reigns the natives were deſirous of tracing 
back their political exiſtence, th rough the fathomleſs ſpace of 


one hundred and twenty ſari, or four hundred and thirty-two 
thouſand years. In his time, it is ſaid, there was an univerſal 


* Heraclidis Allegoriæ Homericæ, in the paſſage juſt cited. 

+ The hiſtory of theſe ten kings is a fable, alluſive only to the diſtance of 
Noah's time from the creation : for he was the tenth in deſcent from Adam. 
The whole account is founded on a corruption of the traditions preſerved in 
the Scripture Hiſtory. 

_ deluge 
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deluge ; but he was preſerved through every danger to be the 


reſtorer of the human race. And there are ſeveral remark- 


able circumſtances which additionally convince us, that no 


other than the great poſtdiluvian patriarch could have been 


intended by this deſcription :—ſuch are, the perſons and ani- 


mals that he took with him into the ark—the birds which he 
ſent out to diſcover the abatement of the waters *—and the 
reſting, of the ark upon one of the mountains of Armenia, 
He was therefore the ſame with Noah, and conſequently with 
Oannes, the firſt inſtructor of mankind, who came up from 
the ſea f. He was therefore the ſame alſo with the Dagon of 
the Canaanites, who was worſhipped under the compound 
form of the body of a man combined with the tail of a fiſh, 


But the appellations Zuth, Zeuth, and Xuth ſeem to be all 


reducible to Za-Aith ; and, in this caſe, they denote the foun- 


tain of fire, or the Sun; and are ſtrictly ſynonymous with 


Zac. The idolatrous veneration, in which Noah was held 


among his e e line of Ham, was very early con- 


* The term Iön Ggnifying Dove, and this bird ker been FE out of the 


Ark by Xuth, gave riſe to that tradition prevailing in Greece, that I6n was 
the ſon of Xuth. I have alluded to this circumſtance in page 83, note +. 
Hence the worſhippers of the Dove were ſtyled Iönians; and the arrival of 
Danaiis and Xuth in Achaia is only to be underſtood of the firſt eſtabliſhment 
of the Arkite rites in that country, by people of this and ſimilar denominations, 


+ See the account of Beroſus as it is given in Euſebius.—Chron. p. 5. 


The ſubjeCt of this extract from Chaldaic hiſtory is very largely conſidered by 


the writers of the Uniyerſal * vol. i. and by Mr. Bryant 1 in his * 
vol. iii. p. 95, Kc. | x 
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founded with the adoration of Fire ; and it aroſe, partly from 
this circumſtance, and partly from the want of written au- 
thentic records, that the terms Zeuth and Zeug became thus 
miſapplied. | 


It affords no ſmall ſtrength to this ſuppoſition, concerning 


the etymon of Zeuth, that Zaitha was actually the name of a 
city in the Chaldaic Meſopotamia, bordering upon the Eu- 


phrates *, The whole of this province was ſacred ground ; 


and Zaitha is no other than Za-Aith-A, or Z'-Aith-A, the 
place of the Sun. 


Zeuth was properly the firſt huſbandman after the Flood 3 
and to him, as a deity, were conſecrated ſome of thoſe fruits 
which he had inſtructed mankind in the art of rearing and 
enjoying. Herodotus makes mention of a kind of wine, 
uſed by the natives of Lower Egypt, which was produced 
from barley inſtead of grapes : the ſame kind of liquor was 
uſed by the colonies from that country who ſettled in other 
parts; and in honour of Zub, it was denominated Zubos , and 
Zub 9: whence allo it is evident that theſe words were of 
Chaldaic original. Ja 1 85555 
oe Zea 
* Cellarii Geograph. 

+ One I tn xpiteur Teromaew dax, Herodot. lib. ii. e. 77 
7 Zubos, duos amo xpibns qwouers, Hefychius 
J Zubtoy, &aprre woos. Ibid. This affords a ſtriking proof that the grain 


| * as well as the drink which was mage from it, Was dedicated to the 


Deity, 
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Zar, or Zeus, was a term imported from Egypt. In its ori- szor. III. 
ginal ſignification it ſeems to have implied 4 land of waters or pen * 
 fountains*; and was therefore more peculiarly applicable to Zea and Zea. 
Egypt than to any other country: but, by a ſtretch of meta- 
phor by no means unequalled in early times, the name of the 
ſoil was transferred to the grain it produced. In Greece it 
was intended to denote the Olyra, or fine corn of Egypt; 
which was held in ſuch eſtimation at Athens, that one of the 
entrances of the Pirzus , through which it was uſually im- 
ported into Attica, was diſtinguiſhed by this appellation. In- 


deed, it was the very beſt grain that the earth ſeemed capa- 
ble of producing: and it is notorious with reſpect to the re- 
gion in which it grew, that it was ſubjected to the benefit of 
| an annual inundation ; that the natives depended entirely upon 
this for nouriſhing the fruits of the earth ; and that their crops 
were in general abundant, without any labour of tillage. 
Hence, in a great meaſure, aroſe that ſuperſtitious veneration, 
with which the Egyptians honoured the Nile : and their gra- 


Deity, at leaſt, on particular occaſions ; for the term Aagrroy is clearly de- 
rived from Al-Phi, the oracular influence of the God, to whom it was ſacred, 
Accordingly we find that divination was really carried on by means of the 
Alphita; and hence the term A>purouavris, which is the ame as Angitus 
parrevouern. Heſychius. 


* It appears to be Za-Ai or Ze-a. The firſt radical of which is the ſame with 
'TCE, CE, or CW of the Copts, and the ſecond theſame as Rx , vat, or aig. 


+ Zan, i big rey by nee, HC ö r xanupeg ano Ta xapTe Tis Zticg. Heſychius. 
=. - titude 
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SFCT. III. titude to this ſacred and fertilizing ſtream induced them to 
EXAMP. I. 
k—— confer the appellation of Zea upon the chief provuce the 


country, which was watered by it. 
The Copts have ſtill retained a number of terms in their 
language, which throw much light upon this interpretation. 
Theſe are ce, Tce, and cw, © to drink;” cw, « Jrink -” and, 
in alluſion to the extent of the inundations, and the inſulated 
ſtate of the ancient cities in Lower Egypt—cacz, © on all 
ſides. Theſe terms I conceive to be exceedingly analogous 
both in ſound and ſignification to the Za of the firſt ages: 
they appear, indeed, to have been only different ways of pro- 
nouncing the ſame word, which was yet further diverſified in 
Ze, Si, Nui, c. But the ca of this people is ſtill more re- 
markable ; and there can be little doubt, that the Greeks de- 
rived Zea, in part, from the ancient form of this word. The 


two ideas of plenty, and beauty *, which are annexed to it, 
would be naturally ſuggeſted by the nobleſt and moſt bene- 
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| ficial object the natives had ever beheld. The former is a 


| metaphor borrowed from the extreme copioſity of the waters 
. ; 

| of the Nile, and the aſtoniſhing fertility i it occaſioned; and 
| | the latter was evidently referable to the majeſtic beauty of that 
ll: » | Ca, plenityds. . 1 . 
F C&l, pultritude——Woide' ; | Lexicon Egyptaco-Latinum- | 
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river, andthe charming proſpect of plenty, which every year 
adorned the adjacent country. 


The word Zo ſometimes occurs in compoſition ; and Ta- 
Reopos became an epithet for any fertile and well cultivated 
country, which crowns, with an abundant harveſt, the hopes 
and labours of the careful huſbandman " 


In. regions at all Ad bread wa been generally conſi- 
dered as an eſſential to the comfort and ſubſiſtence of man- 
kind. The uncommon and never-failing fertility of Egypt 
was the chief dependance of the neighbouring territories, 
' when. oppreſſed by famine ; ; and at ſuch times the Zea be- 
came more in requelt than any other article of life. The 
Greeks in particular imported large quantities of it, whenever 


SECT. nt. 
EXAMP. I. 


— 


Zeiò cpo. 


Zaww and 
* 


their neceſſities obliged. them; it had been, in fact, a part of 


their native diet, before they quitted that enchanting land; 
and it was more than once the. preſerver of their country: 


from this therefore, by way of eminence, they formed the de- 


rivatives Zac, to live,” and Zun, © life, or the ſupport of 
life.” Hence alſo, as Heſychius informs uh; Zeus and Bi- 


Wypog were ſynonymous terms. 


We ſhall further perceive the derivation of Ze from Za- 
Ab, according to the ſame principles by which Zas or Zavg 
was formed from Za-Es. : B and II are tranſmutable letters; 1 


Auen pos 70 em dipehen vn are; Heſych. 


Ze 
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and the Greeks very frequently added a X at the cloſe of a 


—— word, and ſometimes at the beginning“. Hence Za is only 


Za-Ab, with the addition of a final ſigma, and the eliſion of 
a vowel. Taking for granted the juſtice of this etymon, the 
proper ſignification of the term will be the parent fource, or 
fountain ; but its uſe | in Grecian literature was that of a term 


for the ſca. The mythologiſts of aritiquity held, in general, 


that every thing ſprung from the ocean ; even their very gods 


were not exempted from this marine origin, of which one of 
the moſt ancient, the fiſh-god of the Babylonians, the ſame 
as Oannes or Noah, is a ſtriking inſtance. In truth, all the 
traditional hiſtory of the Gentile world terminated at the 
general deluge ; and this was therefore conſidered as the com- 
mencement of time. So that the term Zæl is admirably ap- 
propriated to that prevailing opinion, that the ſea was the 
parent of all things. But if. we would underſtand the word 
in a ſenſe leſs remote the ſea is certainly the common ſource 


> 


of all the ſprings: and fountains i in the world. 


"A very remarkable . of the uſe of a final apd initial L ig to is 


found in the word Enl, ſignifying a | ferpent.- -Clemens Mesto and 


Epiphanius both aſſert, that the term Eva ſignified a peut, if pronouticed 
with a Proper Ae it N the ien "90 become hepha or 


1. 


the term m (Can-Heph) Shes 1 by a Aiſmillon of the 2 _ 


uſe of a final and initial E it will exidently become. ee N 
| Hei 12 N I have 
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I have now brought together ſuch a number of ſtrong pro- SECT. III. 
8 . XAMP. I. 
babilities, in favour of the meaning which I have affixed to 227, „ĩé˙: 
. | 33 : | 2M | . Some further 
that it appears almoſt unneceſſary to offer any others in addi- applications 


3 : , ; , i : of the term 
tion; yet, as etymological as well as hiſtorical certainty is the Za. 
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are. ultimately r referable to only one God, the Sun; and I 
think that the term Zonopic will furniſh an additional argu- Zaxogpia: 
ment in proof of the ſame thing, This word was one appel- 
lation among others for thoſe ſacrifices, which were offered to 
Aphrodite or Venus*: but it 1s manifeſtly derived from Za- 
Cur. Cur was a title for the "RAY which was borrowed from 
the idea of his ſupremacy; and from it the Greeks have 


formes Kupusy Sni ng *@ Lord. The Zacoria were there 


* Zauopic FRO Apęod rug. Heſychius. It is rather a remarkable circum- 


ſtance, that, to this very day, WOTPIi (ſcours) is the Egypria word for the 
cenſers, i in which the prieſts burn incenſe before'the altar. 
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fore ſacrifices to the ſupreme fountain, or ſource of all things, 
the Sun. And this was certainly a term imported from Egypt 
into Greece, becauſe Aphrodite was the Egyptian Venus, and 
there was a city and nome peculiarly ſacred to her in that 
country *, | 18 9 


The Zauoa were the prieſts, whoſe office it was to cleanſe 


and purify the temple +: and this was always performed by 


waſhing it with water; on which account theſe holy places, 
in ancient times, were generally founded upon the bank of ſome 
river, or in the neighbourhood of ſome lake or fountain. 
Hence the terms Lp and Tuna, which are derivatives from 


the ſame radical parts, were made uſe of to denote the filth 


which was purged away by this proceſs, This was certainly 


their original import; though they were afterwards applied, 
inzan extended ſenſe, to denote the impurities which riſe to 
the ſurface of metals, when in a ſtate of fuſion, and indeed 
any kind of nuiſance whatever. The Engliſh word ſeower is is 
of the fame original. 


J * 1 2 


Zacynthus was the ſon of Dardanus; and he is repreſented 


. * Aphroditopolis 


+ Zaxepy, moms iepeis Wapa To TOY vaoy egen. | Helyhie | 


as 
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as having given his name to an iſland and city in the Ionian 
ſea. This appellative is of high antiquity, and is particularly 
mentioned by Homer, 


| Audrxw, Te Eoph, te u vAnerrt Lon *, 


The plains in the midſt of the iſland are exceedingly fertile. 


On the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt ſides they are bounded by moun- 


tains, which were once remarkable for their woods and ſacred 
groves, though they now preſent only the appearance of the 
moſt abject ſterility. The inequalities upon the ſurface of this 


ſmall iſland cauſe it to be very abundant in rivulets and 


ſprings F: and in this circumſtance we may eaſily trace the 


proper origin of its name; for it is almoſt literally Za-Canthus, 


or La-Can-Theuth—be e of Can-T beuth, or the 1 


trious Theuth, 


Zacynthus was plainly a fiQitious character, for tradition 
has announced him the grand-ſon of Jove ; but there are few 
particulars of his hiſtory tranſmitted. It ſeems, however, to 
have a relation to the illuſtrious Theuth of the Egyptians, or 
Apollo of the Greeks, Can was a title of high dignity in 
Egypt; and was imported thence into Greece, by the colo- 


* 'Hom. Odyſſ. lib. i. ver. 246. 
+ Sandys's Travels through Greece, &c. book i. 


Qz 
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18855 28. nies from that country. It is ſtill preſerved in Taue, Kevrwp, 


—— Kkowus, K], Kao, Kay, and yet further in Kae: all 
w dich are terms of Egyptian, or Chaldaic original. Cynthus. 


was a mountain in Delos, celebrated as the birth- place, and 
ſacred to the divinity, of Apollo, who is therefore ſaid to have 
been honoured with the title of Cynthius: though the truth 
18, that this mountain derived its appellation from the name of 


the deity to whom it was conſecrated, who was no other than 


Cynthus, the ſame as Can-Theuth. This i is a method of in- 
terpretation, entirely conſiſtent with the practice of the firſt 
ages ; during which every towering eminence, whoſe ſummit 
was either buried beneath perpetual ſnows, or ſhaded by the 
gloom of thickeſt foreſts, was always conſidered as the pecu- 
liar reſidence of ſome deity, and the place of his immediate 


| | | inſpiration; and was therefore moſt commonly diſtinguiched 

=_ by the name of its tutelar and preſiding patron. It is certain 

that the iſland of Delos was very early peopled by a colony 
of Ammonians, who had been tranſported thither from 


Egypt; and that the term Kutes had its origin in the religious 


— l 
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rites they eſtabliſhed there, which were only a perpetuation 


> nan Se 


of thoſe they had adopted prior to this emigration, Purſuing 
[ the ſame analogy, i it is ſcarcely leſs certain, that the iſland now 
| | called Il Zante derived its ancient name Zeros from very 
ſimilar circumſtances ; that is, from its dedication to nn, 


and its abounding with ſprings of water. 
It 
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It affords a further proof of the extenſive and analogous uſe SECT. III. 

| .: . | | f ; ; AMP. I. 

of the radical Za, that Zubeg was the ſame as Zu%; * ; that "akin 
| - Eybos. 
Zethes was the name of a ſon of Boreas; and Zethus, that of Zethes. 


Zethus. 
one of the offspring of Jupiter. All theſe terms are derived, 
with little variation, from the ſame primitive Za-Aith; and 


imply emanations from the ſun, the fountain off fire. 


Having lately mentioned the veneration of the Egyptians 
for the Nile, it will greatly confirm ſome concluſions which 
have been drawn from it, with reſpe& to the etymologies of 
Zevg, Lev) and Zea, if we conſider the import of one of the 
moſt ancient names of that river. The inſpired writer has 
probably handed down this with little variation ; it has appa- 
rently undergone no corruption, for its radical parts are eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed. It is v, Sihur; and J make little doubt but staür. 
that this was the moſt ancient form of the term, though it is 
ſaid to have been formed from , Schbr, merely by the in- $thvr. 
fertion of a ſervile ) and. Upon this latter ſuppoſition WW An objeftion 


to the ſupe- 
will be the root, from which the former word was derived; he Gmpli- 
city of th 
notwithſtanding it will eaſily appear in the ſequel, that, though Hebrew 
tongues 


it may be confidered as a root in the Hebrew tongue in parti- 
cular, it is by no means a radical when referred to language 
in general, Theſe ſervile letters are by no means unequivo- 
cal in their application; - and they have been found exceed- 


ingly uſeful, in a variety of inſtances, i in e the claims 


gee page 108. 
of 
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SECT. III. 


EXAMP. I. 
——— 


Oſiris. 


Ukfiris. 


Dog. 


of the Raben dialect to a primitive antiquity. 4 the pre- 
ſent caſe row has, at firſt ſight, every appearance of being 
a compound term, on account of the number of its letters; 
but, if we reject the ſerviles, it will become w; in which 
ſtate the word is juſt as much a root in itſelf, as it was before 


this alteration took place. 


Sihur is compounded of Ze or Si, and Ur, and ſignifies 
the ſource or fountain of light. It was originally a Chaldaic, 
and afterwards an Egyptian title for the Solar Orb, to whom, 


as a God, the Nile was inviolably ſacred. We may per- 


ceive from the teſtimony of Euſebius, that the ſame river was 
likewiſe ſtyled Oſiris “; and this circumſtance aroſe from the 
ſame cauſe—its dedication to the Deity of that name, who 
was no other than the Sun. Hence Oſiris, or, as he has been 
otherwiſe called with greater propriety, Uſiris f, ſeems to have 


been only the * or Nm an, of of Egypt. 


Sihur was A te a term 5 no means s unknown, cither 


in Greece or Egypt. Log, among the Lacedzmonians, was 


= G _ * Puſed. 8 Evang, lb. iii. e. 11. The Nile 


was likewiſe denominated Siris and Sirius, which are names of the ſame 


import. Nilus —etiamnum Siris nominatus, Plinii lib. v. c. 9. Stephanus 
Byzantinus aſſerts the ſame thing. But Siris and Sirius were preciſely the 
ſame with Oſiris, or the Sun — Cepios a Hzuos. Heſych. and Said. Toy r | 


Ris Diodor. Sicul. lib. i. c. 7. p· 14. 


+ Kai yap Tov Oor; i ExMarxo; Toijir _ aKa ano Tuy Leeren penal 
Fiatarch, de Ide et Oßiride, vol. i. 


5 a title 


— 
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a title for the Chief Deity . This was the ſame with Sihur; 
the ſame alſo with Leg and Ex, which were names of the 
Dog-ſtar, ſo much venerated, and the ſubje& of ſo many 
hieroglyphics in Egypt; the ſame likewiſe with Os1RIs +; 
and therefore a title for the Sun. The names Exp and Teſpios | 
have a primary alluſion to the Sun - and appear to have been 


chiefly applied to the Dog-ſtar by way of eminence, to diſ- 


SECT. III. 
EXAMP. I. 
Teig & Tei- 
5105. 


tinguiſh his ſuperior brightneſs, when compared with that of 


the other ſtars. 


The Nile is ſuppoſed by moſt Hebræans to have been de- 
nominated w, on account of the blackiſh tint which the 
ſediment gives to his waters at the time of an inundation 5. 
But Mr. Bruce has contradicted this notion in the moſt con- 
vincing manner ; and has proved that the province of Siris, 
which borders upon Egypt, as well as the Nile, which was 
honoured with the ſame title, derived their common name 


from Sirius, the Anubis Latrator of that country. 


* Tiog, Ocog—Aaxuves, Heſychius. $i 

+ Eexpiog © Hog. Heſych. and Suidas. Tov Oc Eexpior. Diodor. lib. i. c. 7. 

+ Teipios is only Sehor-Ees, the illuſtrious Sehor. Teipios, 0 Hxuos, xai 6 Te u 
dene. Heſych. Teig was merely Sehor, without any epithet annexed, but had 
preciſely the ſame ſignification; Eeip, Teigos, d Hao 3 or de xa Teipiog. Suidas. 

5 It might, perhaps with equal if not greater propriety, have received a 
denomination from a term ſignifying red; for it is a curious circumſtance re- 
lated by Dr. Pocock, that, at the beginning of the inundations of this river, its 
waters ſometimes aſſume a ſtrong tinge of that colour. 


„After 


Sihur - why 


the Nile was 


thus named. 


SECT. III. 
EXAMP. I. 


—— 


Extract from 


Mr. Bruce's 


Travels. 


Some further 
conſidera- 
tions. 
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After paſſing,” ſays this writer *, © the convent of Abba 
Pantaleon, and the ſmall obeliſk ſituated upon a rock above, 
we proceed ſouth, by a road cut in a mountain of red marble, 
having on the left a parapet-wall, about five feet high, ſolid, 
and of the ſame materials. At equal diſtances there are 


hewn in this wall ſolid pedeſtals, upon the tops of which 


we ſee the marks where ſtood the Coloſſal ſtatues of Sirius, 
the Latrator Anubis, or Dog-ſtar. One hundred and thirty- 


three of theſe pedeſtals, with the marks of the ſtatues I juſt 


mentioned, are till in their places; but only two figures of 


the dog remained, when I was there, much mutilated, but of 


a taſte eaſily diſtinguiſhed to be Egyptian. Theſe are com- 
poſed of granite, but ſome of them appear to have been of 
metal. Axum being the capital of Siris or Sire—from this 


we may eaſily ſee what connection this capital of the province 


had with the Dog-ſtar, and conſequently the abſurdity of ſup- 
poſing that the river derived its name from an Hebrew word 


{1 'gnifying black.” 


This inference of the learned traveller will appear ſtill 
more deciſive, if we conſider the analogy of import between 


ſome very ſimilar terms in the Hebrew language. The ſame 


obſervation which was before made }, in relation to the 


* Bruce's Travels to. diſcover the Source of the Nile, vol. iii. book v. ch. v. 
P- 130. 


+ Page 95. Fern 
various 
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various effect of S and Z, may be extended with great juſtice 
to the increaſing ſtrength of the conſonants d. v, i, and x; in 
which it is evident that the d poſſeſſes much leſs force of ex- 
preſſion than the w, and the w than the 3: but if the i ap- 


proaches much nearer than the reſt to an equality of emphaſis 


with the x, it is only becauſe they are more nearly allied in 


ſound. This will appear very clearly from the following 
examples: 


N 


(Ser) is a term applied by the Hebrews to expreſs the 


dea of rotundity. It was originally borrowed from the 


Y 


Solar Orb, whoſe diſc always appears circular, with little 
variation: but, as it related abſtractedly to his form, it 
became an expreſſion for any round body; and xo was 
uſed by the Chaldees to denote the full Moon. 


(Sehor) ſignifies the morning, in alluſion to the riſing of 
the Sun, when his influences are weak. This is its 


primary import; and it can only be uſed to repreſent 


blackneſs i in a diſtant and metaphorical ſenſe, namely 


becauſe, at the dawn of day, the fountain of light, gra- 
dually diffuſing his rays over the earth, diſhpates by de- 


grees the darkneſs of the preceding night. 
-m (Zer) ad; "nv (tser) apply both of them to the light 


which he beſtows, or to his power of illuminating and 


warming the earth. The plural of this latter term, V 
R — (tserim) 


SECT. III. 
EXAMP.1I. 
3 
Powers of 
ſome Hebrew 
Letters: 
D 


go S® 


I e 


WU 
7 
Y 


Their corre- 
ſponding ef- 
fe& upon the 


import of 


terms, 
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22 m. (tsẽrim), implies mid. day, becauſe that is the time when 
P. I. 
—— the ſplendour and heat of the Sun are * in the greateſt 


intenſity; 


Concluſion. Theſe words, ſo highly expreſſive of the attributes and ef- 
fects of the Sun, and ſo very ſimilar to each other in their 
form and pronunciation, muſt all of them have been derived 
from the ſame primitives, analogous to Ze, or Tſe, and Aur 
or Ur. And I have partly introduced them in this Place, i in 

| order to ſhew that the Hebrews, notwithſtanding the boaſted 

_ antiquity and ſimplicity of their language, have adopted ſome 
words of great importance as radicals, which are actually de- 

rivatives from roots exiſting in other tongues, and require the 


help of analyſis, to enable them to convey any diſtinQ ideas 
of their genuine import to the mind. 


EXAMPLE II. 


of the Term Kube, and the E. Nory comedted with it, 


| RapicaLs. | 


xa bir. l. | Chineſe Can. a concert of men.“ 


—— German ſanger—* a ſinger,” and fingen—* to ſing,” 
Saxon pinzan—s to ſing,” &c. 
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RaDICALs. 

Engliſh Sang, ſing, ſong, Gali 3 : allo Chant, cant, can- 
| | ticle, &c. | 

Iriſh Canam) _ Cantaire 3 1 

Welſh Cany | to ling,” Canyeur } . Can | « Ong, 


Hebrew m2 (Känür) © a harp or pſaltery.” This was an 


inſtrument which was always accompanied 
by the voice. 


Ethiopic 70 (Kina) « a ſong.” 


Latin Cano, and Canto, with their compounds and deriva- 
| tives. 


Greek. Taube and Tawpa—* to rejoice or be merry ;” and 


Teæœyog, mirth.“ „The voice of ] Joy and 


mirth” is almoſt proverbial ; for theſe emo- 
tions of the mind are generally expreſſed 


in tuneful ſallies of the voice “. 


The powers of vocal harmony, however, are not always 


confined to the more feſtive moments of life. Their influ- 


ence has been often felt, in raiſing in the mind the ſacred 


flame of devotion, in abating the violence of its paſſions, and 


aſſuaging the bitterneſs of its anguiſh. For theſe reaſons we 
ſhall perceive that the radical, which forms the baſis of all 
theſe words, is introduced into compoſition, and conſtitutes a 


* From theſe inſtances it appears, that, i in different languages, 8, C, C hard, 
K, G, and even D are tranſmutable letters. 
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sor. III. part in the appellation of an inſtrument, which was only uſed 


EXAMP, II. 1 . 
. 0n the moſt ſolemn or mournful occaſions - either in cele- 


brating the praiſes of the Deity, or proclaiming in funereal 

mec dirge the virtues of the dead. The Kaufe was of this kind ; 

inſtrument. and it was the ſame as the Kanur of the Hebrews, with only 
this exception in reſpect td its uſe—that among the Jews it 
was ſeldom introduced except on ſacred feſtivals, and never 
during the time of mourning or public calamity; whereas 
among ſome other nations, and eſpecially the Canaanites and 
Egyptians, it greatly contributed, in almoſt every inſtance, 
to the ſupport of a wild and frantic ſuperſtition, 


The hiſtory of _ Some colonies of Cuthite ſhepherds, when driven from; 
Egypt, carried with them the Cinyra, and introduced it into. 
Greece. The religious rites of this people were generally of 


the Kiyupæ. 


\ 


a fable and melancholy complexion. In theſe they had been 
accuſtomed to commemorate the fate of Oſiris, the wander- 
ings of Iſis, and the moſt tragical events of their mythologic 
ſyſtem: and the ſacred muſic, which ſerved ſtill further to 
heighten theſe ſcenes of lamentation and phrenſy, was, to the 
laſt degree, mournful and pathetic. How far theſe diſmal 
rites had obtained an early admiſſion into Greece, and in what 
proportion the Cinyra was ſubſervient to their effect, may be 
Greck words eaſily inferred from theſe circumſtances—that its very name, 


| derived from 5 LA . . 2 0& 0 , 
its name, = Koge, was converted by the natives into a feminine epithet, 


expreſ- 
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expreſſive of forrow and diſtreſs * and that they actually 


derived from it the verb xavppeu, repreſenting in the moſt 
ſtriking manner, by its very pronunciation, the doleful accents 


of mourning and woe. 


The origin, however, of this inſtrument, and of the name 
by which it was diſtinguiſhed, are not to be attributed to 
Egypt. The ſhepherds, who made themſelves maſters of that 
country, were driven thither from Chaldza. This was the 
5 region in which they firſt broke out into open rebellion againſt 
the decrees of heaven; and apoſtatized from the religion, as 
they had fallen from the virtue, of their anceſtors, It was 
from hence likewiſe that they underwent a great and judicial 
diſperſion. But, when they fled, they did not leave behind 
them the memory of their inventions, or even the implements 
of their idolatry f; theſe they conſidered of the firſt import- 


ance, and therefcre conveyed them with them in all their 


migrations, The Cinyra was therefore brought into Egypt 


from Chaldza ; it had there obtained firſt the name of Kinura; 
and the word is ſtill preſerved in the. ancient dialect of that 


bo Kwvpa, opyavoy usTiov, bag oi. Heſychius. From Kiwpa, in order 
to render the epithet, which was ſuggeſted by the metaphorical ſenſe of this 
word, more extenſively applicable, and in ſtri&t conſiſtency with the analogy 
of their language, the Greeks have formed Kuvpog. Kivopoy, Ouerpov. Ibid. 


+ Conſult Joſephus, where he quotes Heſtiæus relative to this event.— 
Antiq. Judæor. lib, >, c. 4. ſect. 3. 
country. 
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The ſtory of 
 Kuvvoacs, the 
ſon of Apollo. 
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country. The inſtrument itſelf was plainly of antediluvian 
origin, for this antiquity is attributed to it by Moſes * ; yet 


this name of it was as certainly peculiar to the plains of Ba- 


bylonia. For it has a manifeſt alluſion to the ſyſtem of falſe 


worſhip which was firſt eſtabliſhed there; and to the celebra- 
tion of which the harp was continually applied. It is almoſt 
literally Kan Ur, © the harmony . to 1 Sun.” 


Apollo was fabled by the Greeks to be the illuſtrious God 


of day. And as an additional proof that the term Cinyra had 


an immediate relation to the ſolar worſhip of the ancients, we 
find that mention is made of one of his ſons named Koupzc, or 
according to Heſychius Kunpas T, who is alſo ſaid to have 
been king of Cyprus. It is eaſy to perceive, at firſt view, 


that this is only a fiction, grounded upon that opinion com 


monly received in Greece, that Apollo was the inventor of the 
harp. On this account alone Kaupæs is reported to have been 
his ſon, And that he derived his name from this circum- 


ſtance is clear from the teſtimony of Suidas, Kovpxs , war 


| porous Th Kos: The truth, however, of the hiſtory is, that 


the harp was not the invention of Apollo, but conſecrated to 


him. It was that inſtrument with which his praiſes were 


> Geneſis, ch. iv. ver. 21. 
+ Kivupas, Aro xas Oapranng aig, Barnes Km,. Heſychius. 
celebrated 
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celebrated in the ſacred groves of Delos, and the Omphalian SECT. III. 
EXAMP. II. 
receſſcs of Delphi. 1 ae. 
It muſt indeed be granted, that this Deity was not the tu- This perſon 
telar patron of Cyprus. The ſhrines of Jupiter and Venus king of Cy- 
rus, 


were thoſe in the greateſt repute there. And hence it will 
admit of inquiry, for what reaſon the ſon of Apollo is placed 
excluſively in that iſland. The term Kvurpog is by no means 
unequivocal. in its import. It may either relate to the iſland 
of that name in the Mediterranean, or to the Cap-Ur- Is *, the 
rocks and hills, upon which the Ammonian colonies per- 
formed more particularly the rites of ſire. Rocky and moun- 
tainous ſpots were always ſacred in the firſt ages; and theſe 
were generally denominated Caph. They were ſometimes 
dedicated to Apollo by name: but, when this was not the 
caſe, his worſhip was always implied; for the Sun, however 
differently diſtinguiſhed by title, was the object of univerfal 
adoration in the Gentile world. Of this kind was Delphi, 
which Livy ſtyles © the common Oracle of the human 
race,” and where the inſpiration of this God was ſuppoſed 
more immediately to reſide. It was a place ſo fortified by its 
own precipices yo the attacks of a foreign enemy, that it 


* Cap- Ur-Is G gnifies « the mountain or We” facred to the glorious Sun,” 
and it is eaſily transformed either into Kuros or Kunapiooog. 


+ Etiam Delphos, quondam commune humani generis Oraculum, umbi- 
licum orbis terrarum, Galli ſpoliaverunt. Livii lib. zi. 
required 
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SECT. III. 
EXAMP. II. 


2 IRE 


but muſt be 
referred to 
Cypariſſus 
near Delphi, 


required little defence from the labours of art. Parnaſſus, 
Cithæron, and Helicon were all eminences of the ſame na- 
ture, ſituated in the ſame neighbourhood, and dedicated to 
the ſame Deity. Indeed, the whole of this region was facred 
ground ; it was the favourite retreat of Wr and the Muſes. 


All theſe circumſtances induce a perſuaſion, that the hiſtory 
of Cinyras * is much more applicable to theſe Cap-Ur-Is, than 


to the iſland of Cyprus, to which analogy | in the ſound of 


terms might have erroneouſly referred it. And this de- 


velopement of the fable acquires the greater probability, be- 


cauſe Cypariſſus was the well known name of a city juſt by 


Delphi. It was here therefore, without doubt, that Cinyras 


flouriſhed. It was here that the conſecrated band were per- 
petually. chanting forth, in harmonious lays, the glories of 
their bright Supreme. Yet, as if this diſtrict had preſented 


too ſmall a domain for the ſon of Apollo, or were conſidered 


as already ſufficiently ſuperintended by the influences of the 


illuſtrious father, the mythologiſts of Greece have aſſigned 


him another principality ; ; which, there is reaſon to believe, 


though it was analogous to this in name, could neyer have 


been ſubject to his ſway. Such is the concluſion to which 


we are naturally drawn, if we conſider this paſſage of hiſtory 
in no other light than as theſe writers have detailed it. They 


* Confidered as the fon of Apollo, 


ſeem 
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ſeem to have implicitly followed the letter of tradition, and sEœr. Ini. 

- | . : a | 5 8 EX AMP. II, 

to have been entirely ignorant of that ſpirit of contradiction —- 
which pervaded every branch of their fabulous ſyſtem. 

For there certainly was a Cinyras in Cyprus, though he Ttwas another 


Cinyras who 
was by no means a ſon of Apollo; unleſs we ſuppoſe that reigned in 


Venus and Apollo were only different titles for the ſame 
Deity. It i 1s true, he was not repreſented as lineally de- 
ſcended from this Goddeſs : yet the circumſtance of his 
being placed, as ſovereign, in this iſland, is a plain indication 
that he was, in ſome degree, related to her; ; for prieſts, 


princes, and potentates, in theſe early ages, as well as for 


many generations afterwards, moſt commonly aſſumed to 


themſelves ſome relation to the objects of their worſhip * 


* We are ſpared the anxiety of any ſuſpenſe upon this ſubject, by the very 
purport of the tradition reſpecting the perſon in queſtion. This has been de- 

tailed by Ovid, in the tenth fable of the tenth book of his Metamorphoſes. 

Cinyras is there repreſented as the father of Adonis, who was the peculiar 

favourite and companion of Venus. The ardour of her affection for this 
youth is thus beautifully deſcribed by the poet: 


Cats viri forma, non jam Cythareia curat 
| Littora; non alto repetit Paphon æquore cinctam, 
Piſcoſamque Cnidon, gravidamque Amæthunta metallis; : 
; Ainet et Carlo: Cao prefertur Adonis, 
Hunc tenet, huic comes eſt, aſſuetaque ſemper in umbra 
Indulgere ſibi, formamque augere colenda, &c. v. 5 29. 


Hence the hiſtories of Cinyras, Venus and Adonis are neceſſarily connected: 
and the ſormer of theſe perſons, in this point of view, is more properly Ruler 
red to Cyprus than to any other part of the world. 


8 x We 
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SECT, UL: We cannot but obſerve, *that, in conſiſtency with this 
| ——— very cuſtom, the hiſtory which has ſtyled a perſon of this 
This latter N | EIN 
perſon con- name the- offspring of Phoebus, has alſo placed that ſon of the 
founded with 

the.former, God upon the throne of Cyprus, merely becauſe a perſon of | 


the ſame name is reported to have reigned there. Here then 


the intereſts of theſe Divinities are made to claſh: and the 
'By what one is deſcribed as invading the province of the other. But 
22 this confuſion of accounts affords a ſtrong preſumption, that 
'Cinyras was not the name or title of any one man, but a my- 
thological denomination for a certain claſs and order of men, 
who were prieſts of the Sun. It alſo gives us reaſon to ſuſpect, 


that the Deities abovementioned were eſſentially the ſame, how - 


ever differently diſtinguiſhed by attributes and appellations. 


The more minutely we conſider this curious ſubject, fo 
much the nearer will theſe ſuppoſitions approach to actual 
certainty, And if their truth be once rendered evident, every 
difficulty will immediately vaniſh from the face of this hiſtory. 


One cauſe o The fabuliſts of antiquity multiplied without limit the 
the perplexity : | h | » | | | | N | 
and confoben ſubjects of their adoration. They ſeem to have formed all 


in ancient hi- . . 
ory. the poſſible combinations of a number of primitive terms, 


taken two, three, and even four at a time, in order, by their 
Various compoſition, to invent new names and new titles; 


and almoſt every diſcovery of this nature terminated, at laſt, ü 


1 
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in a Deity, Hence aroſe an almoſt infinite uncertainty, both sci. irrt. 9 
with reſpect to their hiſtory and theology; for the former of — * 
theſe was intimately connected with the latter. Every nation ig 
produced its title to a divine origin; and ever ſingle perſons 9 
were ambitious of tracing an illuſtrious deſcent from the 1 
Gods. The confuſion, which this occaſioned in the religious Tue waer. 1 
opinions of the learned ancients, is well deſcribed by Pigno- „ . 
rius, in his explanation of the Bembine Table. According war 8 | ji 
to Herodotus,” fays this writer, © Ifis is the ſame with De- Ml 
meter, or Ceres; and: Ofiris the ſame as Bacchus. Some | f | 
pretend that Melampus © conveyed the myſteries of Amy- þ 
thaon from Egypt into Greece. By Piodorus Iſis is reduced p ; 
to one ſtandard with the Moon; Ceres, and Juno; and Oſi- 1 
ris with the Sun, Serapis, Dionyſus, Pluto, Ammon, Jove, j 1 
and Pan. In Servius and Macrobius Iſis is the earth, or i 
nature of- things; Oſiris agrees with Adonis, and the Sun ; 
with Atis; and this they diſcovered from an intimate ac- 4 is 
quaintance with the theology of the Egyptians; for we read 1 
of a certain image worſhipped among the Alexandrians, to 4 
which they preſented their adoratians under the. names of 1 
| Oſiris and Adonis. Stephanus has obſerved the, ſame thing 1 
of the Amathuſians. Nay, even the inhabitants of Byblus {a 
were in doubt, whether they performed their mournful rites 5 | 
every year, in commemoratian of the fate of Oſiris, or that il 
of Adonis. 10 the opinion of Plutarch Oſiris, Pluto, Bacchus, if 
355 Serapis, bf 
il 
| 
8 
* 


= 
_ 

— 2 
——ä — 
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SECT. In. Serapis, Apis, Oceanus, Sol, and Sirius ſignify the ſame 
EXAMP. II. | RR” 
— Deity : Iſis, Minerva, Proſerpine, the Moon and Thetis differ 


only in name, not in reality. Apuleius aſſerts that Iſis, the 


mother of the Gods, Minerva, Venus, Diana, Proſerpine, 
Ceres, Juno, Bellona, Hecate, Rhamnuſia are only one Di- 
vinity of a multiform kind, and diſtinguiſhed by many 
names; and as a proof that ſhe has not been nene 
ſtyled Iſis porwmpcs © with a thouſand names, Heliodorus 
and Plutarch have diſcloſed to us that ſecret, that Oſiris was 
the Nile, and Iſis tlie earth. Statius, in his Thebais, cele - 
brates Titan, Phœebus, Oſiris, and Mithra as the ſame per- 
| ſons. And laſtly, Marcianus Capella has inſiſted that the 
Sun, Serapis, Mithra, Dis, Typhon, Atys, Ammon, and Ado- 
nis differed only in the appellations by which they were in- 
voked: and he elſewhere affirms, that the difference of na- 
tions had been the means of conferring upon the Sun and 
Moon an innumerable multitude of titles &.“ 
The teme Di- But, amidſt all this variety and uncertainty of opinion, 
8 4 there does not appear to have been entertained any notion, 
9" ſame Deity, under different titles, and even in the 
ſame part of the world, was frequently diſguiſed by different 
ſexes |. This, however, may de "wry Tee to have 


* Menſa Ifaica Pignorii, pag. 2. 


+ Porphyry ſeems to have furniſhed almoſt the only exception to \ this ob- 
ſervation as applied to the early writers: he was certainly the = who ex- 
preſſed any opinion publicly upon the ſubject. 

been 
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been the caſe. I have already obſerved that Aphrodite, whoſe 
ſacrifices were denominated Zaxozuz, was no other than Za- 
Cur, the glorious orb of day * and it is a remarkable cir- 
cumſtance, that thoſe who officiated at the ſhrines of this God- 


deſs were ſtyled Ku. But ſhe was the Cyprian Venus, 
no leſs than the Egyptian and the Grecian; and there was 


a a diſtrict in Cyprus particularly called Aphrodiſia, in honour 
of her. 
manifeſt upon inſpection. Beſides, Cinyras is expreſsly re- 
ferred to this iſland by the Greek writers themſelves ; and 
there was a place ſaid to have been ſtyled Cinyria in memory 
of him ; in which, without doubt, there was at one time a 
college of the Cinyradæ. Theſe are proofs, as ſtrong as the 


nature of the ſubject will admit, in favour of the identity 


which ſubſiſls between Venus and Apollo, as well as of the 
truth of the etymon I have lately preſented of the word | 


Kovpe . 


To theſe may be added the very great analogy which may 
be traced between the names of thoſe places, where the rites 
of theſe Divinities were reſpectively obſerved with the greateſt 


devotion. Cyprus, Cythera, and Olympus were terms which 


* See pages 113, 114. 


+ Kuvvgadai, icpe½6ẽ Appoditys. Heſych. The and is the © her it 


be written with a double , or without i it. 1 hus the Kup of Heſychius 
is the Kava of Suidas. 


1 See page 126. 
were 


The connection alſo between Kr and Kur is 


SECT. III. 


Aphrodite 
the ſame ori- 
ginally with 
Apollo. 


Kuvv p 
ſimilar in im- 


port to Kyve- 


PAS. 


Analogy i in 
the names of 


places conſi- 
dered. 


Cyprus. 
Cythera. 
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SECT. ful. were not fo peculiarly appropriate to the ſhrines of Aphro- 
EXAMP. II. 
—— dtte, as to be incapable of a reference to the God of light. 


988 He likewiſe had his Cypariſſus, and Cithzron. in the neigh= 


| Olympus. bourhood of Delphi; and his Olympicium, in the. conſe- 
ympieipm. crated ile of Delos. According to the tradition of the na- 
tives, he was born in Crete“: Jupiter is alſo ſaid to have 

derived his origin. from the fame ſpot; for which reaſon. 

Florus has ſtyled it Nobilem Inſulam, © the Noble Iſland.” 

The Curetes of Crete were therefore ſaid (ſuch is the con- 

hſtency of the fable with itſelf!) to have preſided over the- 

education of this“ father of Gops and men.“ They mi 


niſtered to him, it is certain; but by no means in the capa- 
city of his guardians and ſupporters. They were the prieſts | 
of Jupiter, the Sun, or Apollo; and they obtained the de- 
nomination under which they paſſed from this very circum- 
ſtance ; for Keprres is clearly formed from Cur-Ait, * be Sun 


Curetes, 

Curias. Supreme. But Curias or Curium was alſo the name of a 
town in Cyprus, ſacred. to the, Deity of. Venus; which is 
with equal certainty derived from Cur; a nen title of 
the ſame great luminary. 

Inference. If it be conſidered how far, in theſe ages of ſuperſtition 


and idolatry, the influence of religious principles was ſuffered 
to preſide in ſettling the names of places, of thoſe more par- 


* A curious account of their pretenſions may be ſeen at large in Diodor. 
Sicul. vol. i. p. 381, &c. edit. Weſſel. Surely, when we read this, we muſt 

add, Kpnrtes on evra!!! | CT 
ticularly 
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ticularly which were acquiring a high reputation for ſanctity; ; SECT.IN. 
it will eaſily appear, that ſo remarkable a ſimilitude in the — 
denominations of places, ſo diſtin& and remote as thoſe of 

which we are ſpeaking, could never have occurred, had there 

not exiſted at firſt an equal reſemblance between the attri- 

butes of the Deities in whoſe honour they were impoſed. 

This reſemblance of character, however, would ſoon be loſt 

to the ſight, in the impetuous and turbid torrent of tradition, 


by which it was borne along. 


By thus comparing the analogous parts of different my- Conctufion of 
? | Z 5 ; the hiſtory in 
thological accounts, apparently inconſiſtent with each other, queſtion. 


by attending principally to the leading features by which 
theſe hiſtories-are diſtinguiſhed, and applying to the 1 import- 
ant aſſiſtance which etymology will furniſh, we may ap- 
proach very near towards abſolute certainty, in relation to 
many intereſting particulars, which would otherwiſe have 
continued in doubt, and furniſhed only matter for endleſs 
conjecture. This, I hope, will appear very ſatisfactorily, 
upon a review of the whole information, which has been 
given with reſpect to the preſent ſubject. It has been ſeen, 
that Cinyras was a fictitious name borrowed from Cinyra, 
which ſignifies ** a harp;” that Cinyradz, analogous to 
Citharædæ «* the harpers,” was of the ſame derivation ; that 
the former epithet was applied to a ſon of Apollo, and-the 


latter 
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A paſſage 
from Diodo- 
rus Siculus in 
relation to the 


ſame ſubject. 
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latter to the prieſts of Venus; but that prieſts in general 


aſſumed the honour of deſcent from the Deities they ſerved; 


that the names. of the places, where theſe Divinities were 


more immediately worſhipped, are moſt remarkably ſimilar ; 


and that, in ſhort, Venus and Apollo were only different 
titles and perſonifications of the ſame Deity... From this evi- 


dence we may conclude, that Cinyras was only a term of diſ- 


tinction conferred upon the chief of the Cinyradæ, who, as 


prieſts were often princes, might poſlibly have once ſat upon 


the throne of Cyprus. It may have even deſcended through 


a race of men, who, in far diſtant times, occupied the ſove- 


reignty in that iſland. But this antiquity is too profound to 


be fathomed with any preciſion. Thus much is certain, that 


the perſon who bore this title was honoured with the repu- 


tation of being the ſon of Apollo, for the ſame reaſon that the 


prieſts of Nimrod were anciently ſtyled Nebridæ, or the prin- 


cipal and moſt ancient Rajay family of India are {till called 


| Surya-Bans, the Children of the Sun.“ 


The Cinyradæ, in effect, were more generally diſperſed 
throughout the Gentile world than has perhaps been hitherto 


ſuſpected. They were a particular deſcription of Prieſts of 


the Sun, though known in different countries by various de- 
nominations. And that the harp was remarkably applied to 
the ſolar worſhip of the ancients will appear ſtill further, from 


an 
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an intereſting paſſage which has been quoted by Diodorus Si- Seer 
culus from Hecatæus and other writers of antiquity. © Theſe w—— 
perſons report,” ſays he, © that there is an iſland ſituated 

over againſt the region of the Celtz, not leſs than Sicily ; 


but lying towards the north, and inhabited by Hyperboreans. 


The country is pleaſant and fruitful ; temperate to a great de- 
gree, and therefore capable of producing crops twice in the 
year. They pretend that chis was the birthplace of Latona, 
and that on this account Apollo receives a greater ſhare of 
honour than any other Divinity. And becauſe the natives 
are daily engaged 1 in chanting forth the praiſes of this Deity, 
and regard him with the higheſt veneration, they repreſent 
them as the Prieſts of Apollo. His grove is magnificent; 
and he has likewiſe a temple of great celebrity, circular in 
its form, and adorned with many valuable preſents. There 
is alſo a city ſacred to this God : and moſt of the citizens 
are harpers, who ſound forth his praiſes in the temple, to the 


muſic of their harps; and are ever making honourable men- 
tion of his achievements *,” 


It will eafily appear, as the reſult of the preceding argu- Various opi- 
nions COn- 
ment, that the ſtory of Cinyras i is in a great degree applicable cerning it. 
to every country, in which this ſpecies of harmony has been 


rendered ſubſervient to the Sabian ſuperſtition; and we may 


* Diodor. Sicul. vol. i. lib. 2. p. 158. | PARA. {- 
| k 3 accord 
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SECT, I. accordingly perceive, that it greatly correſponded with the 
AMP. I - 1 0 0 » . . | 
—— religious rites, which were early practiſed in this part of the 
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world. The deſcription, I have juſt tranſlated from Diodo- 
rus, has been indeed referred to three different iſlands ; yet 
theſe are no farther diſtant than Great Britain and Ireland, 


Mr. Rowland, in his Hiſtory of Angleſea, has confined its 
import to that ancient and moſt ſacred reſort of the Britiſh 
Bards and Druids, 


Dr. Warner and Dr. Smith have ſuppoſed that it relates 


excluſively to Ireland; © and it is very remarkable,” lays the 


latter of theſe writers in vindication of his opinion, © that 


they have a tradition at Liſmore, where was anciently a cele- 


_— — 


brated ſchool, of ſeveral Greeks having ſtudied there in former 


times x. 


Mr. Knight f and Mr. Maurice have as ſtrongly aſſerted, 
that no other than Great Britain was intended; and that the 


circular temple, ſo celebrated in the times of antiquity, was 


certainly Stonehenge, in preference to every other. 


* Warner's Hiſtory of Ireland, p· 58, vol. i i. The aſſage "Es Dr. Smith 
is quoted in this place. 


| + Mr. Knight on the Phallic Worſhip, p. 115. 
+ Antiquities of India, vol. vis p. 96. 
In 
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In ſhort, there is no writer, who has had recourſe to this 
paſſage of hiſtory, who has not applied it to ſome one or other 
of theſe iſlands, according as it has been found to ſtrengthen 
that particular hypotheſis, for which he has been contending : 
and it is on this account that it has been in general very par- 


tially conſidered. 


I cannot but believe that, as far as the ſolar worſhip, the 
facred harmony of the harp, and the circular form of the 
temple are concerned, it is an account which will, in a conſi- 


derable degree, apply to each. The Bards and Druids, in all 


theſe iſlands, have been, from the earlieſt times, the poets and 


hiſtorians, the prieſts and legiſlators of the people : the prin- 
cipal object of their adoration was Apollo, or the Sun; and 


they were remarkable, perhaps above all other nations, for 


their ſkill in handling the harp. Their temples were likewiſe 


formed of large ſtones, ſo diſpoſed as to make a round inclo- 


ſure. This was their general form, though there were cer- 


tainly ſome exceptions. Many curious remains of this de- 
ſcription of temple have been diſcovered, in a ſtate, however, 


much deranged through the barbarous violence of paſt ages : 


but Stone-henge is by far the moſt conſiderable ruin of the 
kind; and feems to have preſerved itfelf in a ſtate more en- 
tire than the reſt, merely by the enormous weight of its ma- 


ny aid bulk of its dimenſiöns. This circumſtance ren- 
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ders it highly probable, that this ſtructure was intended by 
the Sicilian hiſtorian, in the deſcription above cited, as that 
which was ſo early and ſo remarkably celebrated 1 in this part 
of the world. 


The amazing fertility, attributed to the iſland in queſtion, 
is plainly fiditious; unleſs we ſuppoſe it to relate to the crops 


of graſs, There is perhaps no ſpot upon the ſurface of the 


globe which is capable of producing two corn-harveſts in the 


courſe of the year. But it is well known that the ancient 


Greeks had very little acquaintance with thoſe countries which 


lay far to the weſt of them; and a few obſcure hints, either 


from ſome chance adventurers from among themſelves, or 


from the Phcoenicians, who carried on the tin trade to Cornwall, 


and who muſt have been well acquainted with all the ſouth- 


ern coaſt of Great Britain, would have ſupplied that fanciful 


people with much ſcope for invention in the firſt inſtance, and 
then for confident aſſertion. Hence, becauſe the iſland had 
been repreſented as ſo peculiarly ſacred to the divinity of 


Apollo, that the natives were daily engaged i in chanting forth 
his praiſes, and conſtituted, as it were, a colony of prieſts, 
they therefore concluded that the God could do no leſs than 
reward the piety of theſe votaries with the moſt eminent 
tokens of his favour, and fertilize a, land, ſo devoted to his 
intereſt, by an extraordinary emanation of his influences. 


That 
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That part of the hiſtory which deſcribes this fertility, ſup- 
poſing that it is extended to the grain of wheat and other 
kinds of corn, muſt undoubtedly have originated in ſome ſuch 


circumſtance as this. 


It muſt be granted, that the comparative magnitude of this 
Hyperborean iſland, in reſpect of Sicily, ſeems entirely to ex- 
clude Angleſea from any claim. It is not indeed much more 
favourable to that of our Hibernian neighbours, as their 


country is nearly three times larger than Sicily: but there 


are ſeveral particulars, in addition to what has been obſerved 


concerning Stone-henge, which fully prove, that, notwith- 
ſtanding 1 its great diſparity with this iſland in the Mediterra- 


nean, Great Britain 1 is in reality the pot intended. 


hs In the firſt dus this country lay exactly between Ire- 


land and the coaſt of Gaul, which was properly the region of 
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6 


the Gael or Celtæ. It had alſo the ſame Polition 1 in regard 


to the iſle of Angleſea. 


II. 4 is certain that the Greeks knew very little of this 


north - weſterly quarter in ancient times; and that, though 


they might have viſited Britain, they were far from explor- 


ing the whole of it. 


i. As they had no particular i to * the 
, northern 
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greater. 


chiefly to the iſtand of Great Britain: and it ſerves to ſhew, 
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northern ſhores of this iſland, they would eaſily ſatisfy them- 
ſelves with forming a calculation of its dimenſions merely 
from what they had ſeen. 


IV. From what they ſaw of it by coaſting along its ſhores 
from Cornwall, where they would perceive no conſiderable 
breadth of country, to thoſe parts which were neareſt the 
Celtic coaſt, they would ſoon diſcover that it was disjoined 
from the Continent, and exaQly oppoſite to the land of the 
Celtz. They would alſo ſay that it was not leſs than Sicily; 
neither would it have the appearance of being conſiderably 


If theſe circumſtances are attended to, there will remain 
little doubt that the deſcription of Diodorus is applicable 


in the moſt convincing manner, how devoted this country 
was, in very diſtant periods of time, to the worſhip of fire; 
and how far the religious enthuſiaſm of thoſe days was in- 


creaſed . the ſacred a 4 with which that worſhip was 
attended, 


: 
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EXAMPLE III. 


Concerning the Terms Nun, Nana, and the Hiſtories connected 
with them, 


RADICALS. 


Chineſe Nux 3 or RENO, This is a term of $SECT. III. 
the moſt extenſive uſe. It may relate either to repens 
_ conſtitution of body, or texture of mind; and is a ? 
very proper epithet, to expreſs the imbecility and 
precarious ſtate of youth, 
German Nonne] The ſame word is applied i in all theſe, and 
French Nonne J ſome other European languages, to denote 
Engliſh Nun } ſuch females as ſeclude themſelves, on a 
religious account, from all coprorlation and con- 
nection with men. | 
Iriſh Naing—“ a mother.” 
Nion, in the moſt ancient dialect of Ireland, ſig- 
nifies „a ſon.” General Vallancey, in his re- 
marks upon an old Iriſh hymn in honour of 
Creas, or the Sun, has tranſmitted to the world, 
through the author of the Antiquities of India, 
the following curious remarks: © In this poem 
we find Creas without an adjunct, and it is often 
written Creaſan, Creaſna, Cruſin, Cruſna. There 
are many high places ſo named, and others 


called Grian, another name of the Sun, In 
ſome 
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-RADICALS. | | 5555 

ſome poems I find Nion-Crios explained by 
Mac-Greine ; that is, the Son of the Sun: and 
probably this will explain the name of an Egyp- 
tian king, Nuncoreus, mentioned by Pliny, Plu- 
tarch tells us, that Cyrus, king of Perſia, was ſo 
named from Cores, the Sun. We have many fa- 
milies in Ireland named Mac-Greine, whoſe anceſ- 
tors, without doubt, traced their origin to the 

children of the Sun“ .“ 
Theſe obſervations : are the more e valuable, be- 
cauſe they ſerve to prove in the moſt undeniable 
manner, that Creas, or Creaſna in Ireland, Cheres 
in Egypt, Cregſbna in India, Cur or Cores among 
the Perſians, as well as Kuzs among the Greeks, 
were all the ſame title, referable to the ſame deity, 
the Sun ; and therefore confirm the truth of an 
Inſtance of etymology of 2 importance already 


given f.“ 


Welſh 1 a andes 


Latin Nanus—“ a dwarf; alſo nuncio, with all its com- 


a and derivatives, as words relating to neus; 
nunc, &c. 


Coptic eee good, chaſte, lte + 


nu“ a honey-comb,” as being that, for inftance, 
in which the bees bring up their young. 


Greek Nur, w, veg are terms which relate to time, either 
preſent or lately paſt. 


* Sanſcreet Fragments, p. 63 » + See p. 113, under the article Zaxopia. | 
A newly 
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A newly married woman was ſtiled Nuog. A Sxer. III. 1 
perſon of the ſame geſaription f in China would be 9 F 
called Nui. Noos. | 
Nea, veavic, dab og, earn evo, with other words of Neay, &c. 


| ON the ſame import, have all a reference to youth, 
vid ab Narog ſignifies te a” dwarf,” in alluſion to the Nav. 
ſmallneſs and delicacy of his limbs. 
Ihe ſiſter of a e or mother was waa Nam. 
News, 
Num and — were words uſed in . Novex. 
0 denote the ſoft and gentle airs, with which! in- 
_ fants were lulled to ſleep. 


"There is a curious fragment of traditional hiſtory, alluded to 
by Arnobius, but related rather more circumſtantially by F Pauſa- 
nias, which will give a remarkable inſtance of the uſe of the 


word Nana +. It certainly refers to the infant Rate of the poſt- Nana. 
diluvian world ; and Preſerves a very ftriking x memorial of the 


general deluge. The purport © of the tradition i is as follows. | 
S225; > The hiſtory 


connected 


A king of Phrygia, in very early times, had a daughter with this 
| term, 
_ was Giftinguiſhed Py the name of Nana; and ſhe reſided Ne: 
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Heſychius. Hence probably the Nænia of the Romans. 
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| + Arnobius, lib. v. and Pauſanias de Achaicis. It is related by ſeveral other 
writers, as Diodorus Siculus, Servius, and Gyraldus; but with a great va- | 
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riety and apparent diſagreement of circumſtances. The account of the Sici- 
lian hiſtorian will become the ſubject of ſuture conſideration. 
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| SRCT. III. 
EXAMP. III. 


Analyſis of 
the hiſtory, 
with a view 
to aſcertain 
the applica- 
bility of the 
term. 


| previouſly found a pomegranate, which ſhe put into her 


forth Attes; and this was the perſon who introduced the rites 


time, given it as his opinion chat Nana might poſlibly have 


for the Ark of Noah: 5 but I mult e confeſs that I do not per- 
7 ceive any ſufficient reaſon for this  ſuppoled alteration of the 


that „the patriarch (Noah) appears to be ſometimes alluded | 
to under the name of Nun, which is not much unlike Nana.“ 
This latter obſeryation i is of great importance; for theſe words 
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in the neighbourhood of that very ſpot where Deucalion is 
ſuppoſed to have firſt landed after the flood. But ſhe had 


boſom, and became pregnant through its influence. In this 
ſtate the was ſhut: up by her father, that ſhe might periſh by 
famine ; ; but, during the time of her confinement; ſhe brought 


of hee frog into 1 rg 


— 7 
4 ; — 4 q 1 : 4 F * . 8 * " 0 * & , 
1 * i * 4 * * * F 12 4 N : Þ * 


Mir. Bryant who lus mentioned the principal circumſtances 
of this hilorys, 3 in his ſyſtem of analyſis, has, at the lame 


been only a miſtake for Na aua, which was one denomination: 


term, more eſpecially as the learned writer himſelf ſubjoins, 


not only reſemble each other in ſound, but are wonderfully 


applied to the commemoration web fame « event. 55 


Nun is literally the ſame word with Nun of the Chineſe. 
And'it Was an epithet conferred upon the regenerator of 1 man- 


* 8 vol. ii. p. 38 1, and note in page 382, ol the ame volume · 
| OR "kind, 
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kind, in order to denote the weak and diminiſhed ſtate to 
which the world was reduced in his time; when the poor re- 
mains of the human race, upborn by the waters of a ſhoreleſs 
deep, were reſcued from that cataſtrophe which had laid the 
globe in ruins, It was therefore a characteriſtic of the ſame 


perſon, whom we have elſewhere diſtinguiſhed by the titles 


of Dagon and Oannes 1. As 2 further proof of this, the ſame 


10114 


term was uſed among the Syrjans to ſignify a fiſh. But fiſh 
were held particularly ſacred among this People, and no one 
was petmittedd on any account to feed upon them. They 
had even their Atargatis, who, like the fictitious perſons juſt 
mentioned, was generally repreſented under. the ſymbol of 
the human form blended with that of one of theſe crea- 


* 


tures . N De 


Nana is only Nun, a little varied, and increaſed by a femi- 
nine termination; and while the latter of theſe terms related 
to Noah himſelf, the former did as certainly reſpect the in- 
faut colony, Which was preſerved with him in the Ark. 
The tradition above alluded. to is inaccurate in ſeveral parti- 
culars; yet there is a ſufficient number of circumſtances to 
determine the fad in which 1 it originated. 


I. The 2 who i is called Ld this name, is urs as 


N ” 


* Jer page 107. ohh inne v0 oil. 
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EX MP. III. 


The relation 
of Nun to 
Nana. 


Reaſons, 
why the 
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whole ſtory 
has a relation 
to thoſe ages 
which im- 
mediately 


| ſucceeded the 
deluge, 
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the daughter of a king of Phrygia; but the Phrygians were 
allowed by the Egyptians themſelves to have been the firſt of 
men; and hence ariſes a ſtrong SAC emen in favour of the 


kum 


high de of this portion of- hiſt6ry! e mals 


Il. The name of this ſovereign | is. not mentioned with. any 


+ A „ 


preciſion®, but that of Deucalion 3 is introduced immediately 


after ; : and this renders i i highly probable that Deucalion him- 


ſelf was the monarch i in queſtion, | For who, upon any other 


: principle, can afſign 1 the reaſon, why the name of the daughter 
ſhould have been preſerved to theſe diſtant ages, while that of 


the father was ſuffered to periſh? | Tradition has, ever been 
fertile in invention; and, Whether che hiſtory i in this caſe were 


true or falſe, it would have been equally eaſy to have tranſ- 
mitted both names as either. 


III. She. is further ſaid to have reſided near the ſame ſpot, 
e Deucalion firſt landed after the abatement of the wa- 
ters; and it is a certain fact, that the great patriarchal family 
remained for a conſiderable time on the more elevated grounds 
of Armenia, in the neighbourhood of Mount Ararat, before the 
increaſe of population obliged them to extend themſelves to. 
the plains, and make emigrations to other regions. 

Various hames are indeed mentioned ; but this variety argues the greati un- 
certainty of the traditions in queſtion, with reſpect to this circumſtance. It 


is remarkable, however, that Diodorus Siculus ſtyles him Meon; which is 
the ſame with Menes, and denotes the Deus Lunus, or Arkite God. Vol. i. 


| Page 226. 


1 IV. But 


— 
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IV. But her father ſhut her up, with an intent to deſtroy SECT. ny 
her; and while ſhe was thus deprived of liberty ſhe is repre m- 
fented as giving birth to Attes. Here the hiſtory deviates in 
ſome degree from the truth ; for ſhe was not confined in the 


Ark for the ſake of deſtruction, but preſervation. Yet though 


there 1s an error in this part of the account, there is a circum- 
ſtance recorded in it, which is of the moſt intereſting and im- 
portant nature—and that is, the birth of Attes. If we correct 
the ſuppolition, that, becauſe he came out of the Ark, he was 


born in it, it will be found to be wonderfully conſentaneous f 
with the teſtimony of the inſpired writings. He is reported 8 | 
to have been. the firſt who introduced the ſacred rites. of the 
mother of the gods into Lydia. He, or his immediate poſte- 0 


rity were certainly the firſt who introduced them into the 
world: for under this fictitious appellation of Attes* (or Ait-Es, 
the glorious Sun”) we eaſily recogniſe. the character of the 
idolatrous race of Ham, as well as one title of that patriarch 
himſelf, For, the word Ham ſignifying heat, and the effects 
of heat—when his poſterity addicted themſelves. to the wor- 
ſhip of the ſolar orb, the application of this term to that deity 
became too obvious to eſcape their notice; and this ule of his 
name, added to their veneration for the founder of their fa- 
mily, was the cauſe why they very early began to reverence- 
Ham as a divinity, and to ſtyle themſelves Ammonians. 
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+ The name is varied in Attis and Atys. 


Attes 
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SECT. III. Attes therefore and Ham were arb ſynonymous names for 

3 the ſame perſon. 

e For theſe reaſons I am ht to belles, that Nana, and 
not Naua, is the true reading; and J am further confirmed in 
this opinion when I perceive; that Naniea* was one title for 
Diana among the Perſians, and that Nannachus was an an- 
cient denomination for Noah T. The hiſtories of both theſe 
perſonages are ſtrongly alluſive to the events of the ſame age. 
The former was the ſiſter of Apollo, and produced with him 
at the ſame birth; and is therefore emblematic of the firſt 

lapſe of the human race into idolatry. The latter is ſaid to 
have flouriſhed in _ fate e before' the Hood, to have fore- 


M3 


made proviſion for his own "AY His name is ; highly fig- 
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nificant ; ; it is Nan -l nachus f the royal Nun) ; 
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table terms. 
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+ Suidas in vocem Nana. Wien 243-201-261 ee 

t Nechao, Neckia, Necho, Necos were - all names well known in W 
FROM and applied only to kings « of that country. Nakius, or Nici Villa, was the 
1 metropolis of Lower Egypt. Hence the term Nachus is plainly Egyptian. It | 
"kl had a reference to victory or n ; and i is ſtill n in the Greek 
Wh. : word Nun, of the ſame import. 
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Concerning the Terms Zan, Lm, Sa, Ce. and the Origin 5 the 
M. ords ox: hot and Larne 


RADICALS. 


Chineſe Can to thine with brightneſs *. 55% SECT. III. 
San This term is uſed to denote any luminous CR 
object, and metaphorically, " ſplendour, clearneſs 5 

of a & e. 


Gum Sonne 


Saxon e 6 *the Sun,” 4 

Dutch Sonn ir et 353 46) - 

ann Sun, the glorious 125 of EY Alſo fan, · to examine 
minutely. 95 


Galic San — holy.“ 
Soinean— « fair weather.” 
Seinifler—®a window,” the ſame as the Welſh Feneftr,, 


the Latin Temes, and the Fenn Fenttre 3 which 


| % Here we have one inſtance of the al al of che Chineſe language,. 
in which the ſame word, pronounced in the ſame manner, ſhall nevertheleſs 
have very different ſignifications. It is the character, which is affixed to them, 
that chiefly makes the diſtinction. And from this circumſtance it frequently 
happens, that two literati of China, engaged in converſation, will not be able 
to underſtand each other, without repreſenting, either upon the band, or in 
the air, the character of the doubtful term. Can, with one letter (p. 123) 
gnifies “ to ſing ;” and here with anoth © to ſhine. wich brightneſs,” 


are 
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SECT, 11. 480 „ ü 
EXAMP. IV. are all of the ſame original, being compounded of 


— San or Sun, (diverſified in Sein and Fen) and ſome 
other word analogous to Eatha, or Iter; and there- 
fore ſignify © a n for the — | 


Tunnach—* ſhining.” 


Feine fire.” 
Welſh Hinon “ ſunſhine,” the E with Soinean, 
Tunny—*® ſunny, or — 
5 Tan fire. 
Latin San? is an adverb expreſſing certainty, clearneſs * 
: knowledge, fullneſs of aſſurance. - 
Sano, © to heal,” &c. The analogy in this inſtance 
is obvious, becauſe health always improves the ap- 
pearance of the countenance ®, — . 
Zav. | Greek Za was the Dorian name of Jupiter, the Ammon of 
the Egyptians . It was no other than the San, 
Zan, &c. of the Eaftern nations, and — the 


- 


Sun. 
Zr. The Ionians 1 it "AY I 
Expac Tm was a denomination, among the Lacedæmo- 


. nians, for the ſacrifices which were offered up io 
this deity T. And hence Tmicrruge, a © fieve;” 
becauſe that inſtrument was frequently had re- 
courſe keg in the N 885 of divination. 


TY VIA αj,ὐꝭB. 


„eint geddes e «a phyſician, among the Copts, to this 4. Na 
+ Anu yap AV riot xaxezot Tov A. Herodot. lib. ii. c. 42. His name 


is almoſt literally nn chat; is, Ham the Sun. Tepe! is ſtyled “ the land 
of Ham.” 


1 Tua, eulen. Heſychigy. 


Zavideg 
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Tauss was a title by which princes and illuſtrious SECT. III. 
his KAMP. V. 
leaders were ſometimes, diſtinguiſhed, Of this 5 
term orig has been already t taken 1 in a former aste, 
page 5 
From the fame LA 18 alſo formed Ccayideg; Raub. 
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© which was a name for thoſe tables, on which the : 
laws, and every ching relating to the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, were anciently inſeribed among the 
. Athenians . | L i 
Many names of places occur likewiſe | in Greek writers, 8 T b 
which are compoſed in part of this term; and all theſe ſpots defed, 1 f 
were very early peopled by colonies of Am monians. ö i 
Same f was a a city of Macedonia between Mount Athos we | 
Pallene; this was no other than San-A, © the Place of the Sun; | ö 
for the whole of this diſtrict was of the higheſt reputed ſanc- b [ 
tity : part of it was actually Phlegraic, and celebrated as the | | 
place of encounter between Hercules and the Giants d. The 9 
metropolis of Apollonia in Phrygia was called Sanaos 5 ; N 
becauſe it was devoted to the worſhip of San-Ees, © the illuſe i ; 
* See page 105, note 7. ht | | 1 
n Lavis, Ne? ü & Gu e Aber rn bog rug —— Heſych. 1 
I Steph. Byzant. Sanea was the name * an ancient city in India of the | 3 
ſame i import. Ibid. | 
9 The ſubject of this encounter wil | be > ae] at large in the nne of | 1 
Hercules. i | 
| Strabo, lib. xii, The fame place is ie Vanida BN Prolomy. 5 1 
1 5 — : | 
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SECT. III. trious luminary of day.” Sanina * was a city bordering upon 
EXAMP. IV 
———— the Red Sea, ſo named from San-Ain, Is conſecrated founs. 


Zaynky, tains.” And Zancle f ſeems to have derived its name 
from Zan-Cal-A, becauſe it was ſituated in a region abound- 


ing with eminences ſacred to the Sun, lying. exaQly be- 


tween the Chalcidic mount and. the promontory, of Pelorus. 
The province, in which it ſtands, is called Val di Demona to 
this day. The whole of it was anciently fabled to be the 


place of puniſhment for the defeated Giants. Prometheus, 
who ſtole the fire of Jove, Briareus, with his hundred arms, 
and the reſt of the Titan brood; lie alk extended beneath the 
burning load of AÆtna, and trouble the adjacent countries with, 
their ſtruggles after liberty. Hence, conſiſtently with the ſu-. 


perſtitious notions. of tlioſe early times, it was a diſtri of pe- 


culiar. ſanAlity, and' ſacred to Jopiten or the wo 


uber There is a very great uncertainty among early writers, as 
reſpecting 


en. to the origin of this latter name. Some ſuppoſe that it was 
derved from Zanclus, whom they pretend to have been a 
Fiyerns, or Giant, of the Titan race ; others from a fountain, 
which they chooſe to call Zancle ; others again from the-cir- 


2 


1 
*- Steph. Byzant. Sannina is another city of nearly the ſame name men- 
demod by Etolomy.: it Was. in Medi, and bordered 1 77 the Hyrcanian or 
Gaſpian Ses. | 
+ Zammm was certainly the moſt-ancient name of this city. Hefiod. men- 
Wong it 28 * known before — THT DINED 21] 442 
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cumſtance of Saturn hiding his ſickle at the place known by Ser, in 
this name“. But this variety of abſurd and fabulous accounts — 
affords a favourable teſtimony to the derivation juſt given; 
for certainly any ſuppoſition, which at all accords with the 

well known practice of ancient times, and with the analogy 

of the language chen in ule, muſt have the preference to 

ſuch idle and inconſiſtent tales. 


It is probable that the term Zxyxay acquired an application Zaun, üg 


4 i | Ree. | nifying a 
to the ichle, from the great reſemblance which exiſts between Ro 


the curvature of the bay of Meſſina, and the form of that in- 
ſtrument. To this circumſtance indeed the more recent names 
of Meſſana or Meſſina bear likewiſe ſome alluſion; and the 
ſame thing is further probable from the uncommon fertility of 
that part of the Mand. 


But MEN are many other names of places, rivers, and 
mountains, which, are compoſed in part of the ſame word, 
and originated in the Practice of the ſame idolatrous worſhip, 
which was prevalent in the firſt ages. 


The gf oP of Ham, is very remarkably 


av ate Zuni vita 6 7 e Zappa, & de da ro Een v 
pre amoupN 1. Stephen. ex Hecatæo. 8 7 
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SECT. III. preſerved in a title of the chief deity of the Sabines. It is 
EXAMP. IV. 


— Sancus, the ſame as San-Chus; j and ſhews that their vene⸗ 
| La 0 
5 r this patriarch had been very early confounded with | 


22 — — ——ů— : . - l — 
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* n St : 


the principles of the Sabian religion. He was conſidered the 


ſame as the Zes- Iligzeg* of the Greeks, and was reputed 
the founder of the Sabine race. In this latter capacity they 


are repreſented as chanting forth his praiſes, and invoking 
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his aſſiſtance, in their march againſt an enemy 
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Sancio, and His name ſeems to have a riſe to the Roman terms 

Sanctus. 

8 ſancio, and ſanctus; for Sanctus is cormunty Nd as another 5 
pellation for the ſame perſon, 


Sancte pater, hy ; cui jam favet afpera Juno 
Sancte velis libro dexter ineſſe meo. 


Hunc, quoniam manibus purgatum fan xerat . 


Sla.ic Sanctum Tariæ e Cures F. nisten 


rhef two lat 2 SHR dearly, tranſmitted the ſubltance- 
of a very ancient and important tradition, which leaves little 
doubt with reſpeCt_to the perſon intended, and affords an evi- 
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Layer xanzon lib. iv. 
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dent proof, that he was believed to have had a principal con- sgor. II. 
EXAMP. IV. 
cern in the renovation and government of the human race. — 


EXAMPLE V. 


Concerning the Origin of the Terms. Ovwy and Ouæreigæ, and the 
Hiſforiet i. to which they allude.. 9 


RADICALS. 


the office of the prieſthood ; and additionally ſig- 
nifies learned, for none but learned men in 
China are admitted to the altar. | 
Sz alſo ſignifies © to die,” in alluſion to oblation in. 
ſacrifice. 
Cn implies whatever is offered to the Deity, as the 
fleſh of animals, fruits of the earth, &ec. 
German Suhnen, © to atone, or make expiation for.“ 
French Tuer, to kill, or ſlaughter.” 
3 
Welſh ' Crayw 
Latin Thus, the frankincenſe, which, among the Romans: 
„ ſome other nations, was always burned dur- 
ing the time ef ſacrifice. | 
Thuribulum was the name of the ſacred vellel, 
which contained it. 
Coptic: | cool, « aromatics, odours, and frankincenſe,” 
Greek: Ou, © to kill or offer up in ſacrifice,” Hence Guia, See 


the ſpear- —an inſtrument of death. 


— &c. | Qucg, 
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| Chineſe Su a ſacrifice. The ſame word relates alſo to EXAMP. v. 
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1598 LITERARY ANTIQUITIES 
SEC T. III. Ovog, the offering itſelf,” and alſo < the frankin- 
'EXAMP. V. ſe? 
, Cen e. 
Ove. Oumdu, Our, & c. are derived immediately from 
| 4008 | Thu-E], © facrifices offered to the Deity,” 


| Reaſons why She is ſaid to have been the daughter of Cadmus d: r 


On was an Egyptian title for the Sun *; and Thu -· On is a 

term, which would naturally denote “ the offerings made to 

how this god.” bet Gun was a title for Semele among the 
ele. Greeks f. This will be the proper fignification of Ou, if 
we ſhould ſuppoſe the concluding y to be merely a termina- 

tion: but if we derive it from Thu-On-A, it will then apply 

to the celebrity of the country, where this ſyſtem of religious 

worſhip was firſt eſtabliſhed. In this ſenſe it will be analogous 

to Alcumena, Halcyone , and ſeveral other names which 

might be mentioned. The whole hiſtory of this goddeſs is 

_ certainly an allegory, alluſive only to the early practice of the 

rites of ſire; and I believe that this laſt inſtance of etymology 


will give the true import of her name. 


Semele is re- 5 MR od 4 
preſented as we conſider the nature of his character, as it will be developed 
the daughter | | | | | | | 
* wil TRAKI, *Hawnory © the city of the Sun.” See Woide's Lexicon 
EAgyptiaco-Latinum. Potiphera was 2 prieſt of On, at, Heliopolis. Geneſ. 
ch. xli. ver. 45. | 


+ Ou, 1 Tenezn. Heſychius. 
4 The hiſtory of Alcumena will be conſidered in the beginning of the 
15 Section; that of Halcyone in the third part of the ſixth Section. 


6 Kadhiov, ix One irra ru Atyvrrim, en 0vy Mh TERVOIS na 2 
Diodor. Sicul. vol. i. p. 27. edit. Weſſel. 
more 


OF GREECE, 159 
more fully hereaſter, the truth of this part of the account will er i 
appear obvious. Cadmus was merely a perſonification or. 
thoſe temples in Egypt, where theſe idolatrous rites were 
undoubtedly performed with the greateſt extravagance, And. 
fuch ſacred edifices were, in general, charged with hierogly- 
phical inſcriptions “; on which account he has been fabled by 
tradition as the inventor of letters.. But, from theſe cir- 2 8 


cumſtances, we ſhall eaſily perceive the reaſon why Semele with reſpect- 
to the etymon 


has been repreſented as the daughter of this hero. For the of her name, 


altar muſt have been erected before any ſacrifices could have 
been offered upon it: the conſecrated fane muſt have reared. 
its venerable and widely. extending front, before the ſolar 
worſhip could have been conducted with a pomp and mag- 
nificence, correſpondent. with the wild and enthuſiaſtic no- 
tions, which at firſt introduced it. 


Such will be the proper import of e part of the fable, onthe bon 
UPPOLITION,. 
if we derive Ouem from Thu-On: but, if we ſuppoſe it . 


8. T 1. was more pertionleely the caſe with reſpect to the great temple at 
Thebes: 3 from which place Cadmus is ſaid to have brought his colony into 
the regions of Phcenicia and Greece. The Cadmians certainly came from. 
thence; but that does not appear by any means to have been the place from 
which they performed their firſt emigration. The origin of the hiſtory of 
their leader, in part at leaſt, was clearly of a prior date; and had its com- 
mencement in the territory. of 3 hope, will be made fully to, 
appear in a future page. 
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formed from Thu-On-A, this latter etymon will more natu- 


— — rally apply to the general ſcope of the hiſtory; and will 


Seneay and 
@vwyy nearly 
ſynonymous. 


Hoon —one 
title for the 
earth. 


equally adapt itſelf to this portion of it in particular. For 
any region, Chaldæa for inſtance, would only then become 
celebrated for its devotion to this ſyſtem of idolatry, after the 
altars and temples had been raiſed, and every requiſite fur- 


niſhed, which were neceſſary for the proper performance of 


the various rites connected with it. 


„„ 


In both caſes, therefore, Semele was the daughter of Cad- 
mus; and theſe are the only methods of interpretation, which 


can at all render the traditions relpecing theſe perſons con- 
ſiſtent with themſelves. 


It is a remarkable circumſtance in favour of this latter de- 
rivation, that, if its truth be admitted, the titles Semele and 
Thyone will be found to have, as nearly as poſſible, one and 


the ſame meaning. Semele is (Shem or) Sem-El-A, the re- 


gion ſacred to God the Sun; Thyone will be literally Thu-On-A, 
the region of ſacrifices ofered to the Sun. And it is clear be- 
yond almoſt the poſſibility of contradiction, that they muſt 
have conſtituted the diſtinguiſhing appellations of ſome _ very 
celebrated country in ancient times. Diodorus Siculus in- 


forms us, that Om was one name for the Earth among the 


ancients. 
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ancients“. In this reſpect it is exactly ſimilar to Titæa, the 
title of a perſon who is deſcribed as giving birth to the 
Titans; yet who, in reality, was only the Tit-Aia, or land of 
the Tith Þ, thoſe conſecrated elevations, which were erected, 

in Chaldza firſt, and afterwards in other places, in honour of 
the great luminary of day: on which account, after her apo- 
theoſis, ſhe obtained the title of Ty, or the Earth T. Hence 
it is plain, that there was not originally included under 
theſe denominations any idea of the whole terraqueous globe, 


but that only of ſome much beloved and long remembered 


country. And undoubtedly that country was Chaldæa. It 
was here that idolatry firſt began to rear her rebellious 
ſtandard: 5 it was here that the lofty temple firſt proudly roſe 
above the plain; and that che firſt ſacrifices were offered to 
the ſolar orb, 


Theſe, with many other hiſtories of the ſame complexion, 
were imported from Chaldza into Egypt, and thence into 


Greece, And, in their removal from place to place, and 


* Ovors 3: bro ro again ru THN wyOHααα&ð bert. Diodor.. Sicul. TY i. P- 23 T. 


S See the hiſtory of Titæa as conſidered hereafter. The number of theſe 


Tith was limited to eighteen, according to the fable of the Atlantians. Diodor. 
Sicul. vol. i. p. 225. 


+ Axobeb mel Ar T r r bro Tay cv waborrur, HN ue ToyoEñ be. Ibid. 
vol. i. p. 228 


5 through 
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6 
analogous to 
Tiraiq. 


No ſuch title 
originally 
but only for 
Chaldæa. 


The reaſon of 
this miſappli- 
cation of the 
term. 
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through the injuries which muſt affect all oral tradition in a 
long ſeries of years, they have been gradually reduced fo the 
ſtate in which we now behold them. The plain of Shinar 
was, on ſeveral accounts, the object of long remembrance, and 
of high veneration with the Cuthites and their adherents, 
They therefore endexvoured to retain the memory of it in a 
variety of titles, all alluſive to the grand ſyſtem of idolatrous 
worſhip, which they aſſumed to themſelves the credit of 
having firſt eſtabliſhed in the world : among theſe were 
Thyone and Titza. But the true and original import of 
theſe terms became at length obſcured; and the facts con- 
nected with them were no longer remembered. For which 
reaſon, when, through a reſpect for what had been handed 
down among them from time immemorial, they deified theſe 
titles, they, by the ſame act, transferred to the whole earth 
what had been primarily intended to repreſent only a ſmall 
part of it one particular region or diſtrict. They preſerved, 
it muſt be confeſſed, the ſignificancy of theſe words; but 
they did it in a ſenſe, which was as far extended beyond their 
genuine ſcope, as their notions of things had become eſtranged 
from the truth of hiſtoric narration, This Was an error by 
no means unnatural ; and our own obſervation will eaſily 
convince us, that it has actually obtained in more caſes than 
one. 


a jy There 
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There are ſeveral paſſages in the hiſtory of Semele which 
will further corroborate the juſtice of the foregoing remarks. 


Jupiter is ſaid to have been captivated with her beauty, 


yet to have deſtroyed her by the power of that majeſty with 
which he approached her*. But by Jupiter, the ſupreme 
deity of the Gentile world, we muſt underſtand the Sun; 
and therefore his amour, in this caſe, will only amount to 
the eſtabliſhment of his rites in ſome ur) 2 into 
idolatry f. 


She is likewiſe ſaid to have expired “ amid thunderings 
and lightnings, Here Spovrwy xo dg and it is eaſy to col- 
lect from this circumſtance, that ſome dreadful calamity muſt 
have been the conſequence of this wickedneſs. 
was the country, where the firſt general apoſtacy of mankind 
from the true God had its commencement? and in what 
region did this dereliction of duty meet with the moſt ſignal 
inſtance of divine judgment? Certainly i in Chaldza only. 


Was there that both the crime was committed, and the puniſh- 


x The ler may «bs "BN at 9 5 in x Diodor. Sicul. vol. i. p- 247 


- It is a fact, which ſtrongly confirms Ep illuſtrates this opinion, that, in 
the ſacred writings, the terms adultery and fornication are often uſed to exprefs 


idolatry, or the departure of any people from the worſhip and ſervice of the 
Ty God, ; 
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ment inflicted. That infatuated multitude; who had aſſem- 
) bled at, and been concerned in the building of, Babel, 
were from thence * diſperſed abroad upon the face of the 
earth; and they left off to build the city x.“ Here then was 
a kind of civil death. The country, where they fondly hoped 
to have immortalized their name by a religion of their o.]n 
inſtitution, and from which they had taken every meaſure to 
prevent a diſperſion Ts became abandoned. And every pro- 
ſpect they had formed of power and aggrandizement, as at- 
tached to that particular ſpot, was blaſted for ever. 


Thoſe ancient writers, who have made any alluſion to this 
event, have in general agreed, that the elements themſelves 
were greatly concerned. in bringing it to paſs. They force 
together the ruthleſs whirlwind, the fire of the gods, and all 

the dread artillery of heaven; and cauſe them to beat with 
combined and reſiſtleſs fury. 


On that — tower 88 ſwift deſtruction doom'd. 


But to the fall of this tower ſucceeded the immediate diſſolu- 
tion of the ſtate, and the deſertion of the country ; which 
therefore may be ſaid to have ſunk beneath the vindictive ma- 


nifeſtation of the divine majeſty, and to have breathed forth 


* Geneſis, ch. xi, ver. 8. T Genelis, ch. xi. ver. 4. 


a „ 2 8 
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its political exiſtence. amidſt all. the horrors. of devouring 


flames. 


It did not however ſo quickly reſign this exiſtence as to 


prevent the propagation of the ſame idolatrous principles 
elſewhere. The colony which had ſettled at Babel were not 
deſtroyed; they were only diſperſed, and diſtreſſed for a time 
by a confuſion of lip. But to whatever regions they retired, 


SECT. III. 


EXAMP. V. 
1 ” 


bk. 69 


to thoſe: they conveyed likewiſe the ſame corrupt notions of. 


religion, and the ſame abominable rites. Hence the ſeeds of 


impiety ſprung up anew in other quarters; and, by thoſe 
means, in proceſs of time, were ultimately diffuſed over every 


part of the earth. This is what we may clearly underſtand- 


by the abortion ſuffered by Semele at the time of her death: 
for the infant produced on this occaſion was Dionyſus or 


Bacchus; who was the ſame as Oſiris, or the Sun; and there- 


fore the object, in ſubſequent ages, of general adoration in the 


Gentile world. 


So exactly does the analyſis of this tortured fact cauſe it to 
agree with the teſtimony of holy writ, and with that of the 
moſt genuine and reſpectable antiquity. 


Semele, as we have juſt obſerved, was conſidered as the 


mother of Bacchus; 3 who, from this circumſtance, has ac- 


1 | quired 


Concluſion. 
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3-4 _- 
"x wr 


SECT. m, - quired the additional epithets of Thyoneus among the Ro- 
mans, and Oude among the Greeks *. And, without doubt, 


Ovuvilg ENT. | ; 
title of Bac. as Bacchus was the ſame as OfirisF, or the Sun, theſe titles 


882 have not been entirely miſapplied. They were derived 
from Thu-On-A, the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of the 


places devoted to his worſhip; and were therefore applied 


to him for a reaſon analogous to that, for which Apollo was 
ſtyled Delius or Cynthius, and Jupiter e or n 


tolinus. 


®-a5:5. It is remarkable, that the prieſteſſes, who celebrated the 

1 rites of this offspring of Thyone, were themſelves ſtyled 
Thyades. This was no other than the plural of Thu-As 1 
a word of the ſame import with Thu-On, which denoted the 
facrifices offered to him. 
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1 Names of The ſame radical is ſtill preſerved in the names of many 
| places con- . 


fidered. places, which were once facred to the God of day. Among 


- 1 ED — Pu — 
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4 AM. & 3 a a — n — 

” * © 6. ol 


12 Heſychius 1 in vocem Ovondas. 


7 Tov wev Ore bauplan, 6 ena. aue. Diodor. Sicul. vol. i. p: "7. 
edit. Weſſel. | | 


+ Ovas;, Thuas. The rites of Bacchus Wo both in Greece and Italy, 
nothing but ſcenes of the wildeſt confuſion. - The moſt abominable indecen- 
cies were practiſed even by women: and the ſtyle of their dances has been 
well preſerved by Heſychius 1 in his liſt of ſynonymies, Ovas, — 


theſe 
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| theſe Thyamis®,: Thyeſſus , Thyſſus , and Thyella 9, are 
of very obvious analyſis; and determine the people, by whom 
they were invented, to have been of the Ammonian race. 
The city of Thyatira in Lydia has received this denomina- 
tion, in conſequence of its being a place conſecrated to the 
worſhip of the San under the title of Athyr. It is a com- 
pound of Thu-Athor-A. Athyr or Athor is only Ait-Or, 


&« the glorious Sun: it was the name of an Egyptian deity * 


and, as a a proof that, in this nase, i it 152 been brought from 


Egypt, 


„ Thucydid. This was a promontory of Epirus ſeparating Theſprotia 
from Ceſtrina. There was alſo a river of the ſame name, in the ſame region, 
mentioned by Pauſanias, lib. i. c. 11. 


+ Thyeſſus was a city of Lydia. There was allo another of the Gans name 


in Piſidia. Steph. Byzant. de Urbibus. 


£40 byſſus was a town in * upon Mount e, called Tapis 
by Herodotus, and Thyſſa by Strabo. 


9 Thyella was a town of the Bruttii. It is called Tn by Herodotus: 

She was the ſame deity who was worſhipped in Syria under the name 
of Atargatis, Aragyaty Tnv Abapay. Strabo, lib. xvi. Her temple in Egypt was. 
ſituated in the city called by Herodotus Aragenxis, lib. it. c. 41. This, in the 


Egyptian language, will be no other than NAewp xl the city of Venus, 


or Athor. Its modern name, if I am not miſtaken, i is Spekr—Athribis. 

Athor, among the Egyptians, was likewiſe the name of their third month. 
According the Kircher“, it was pronounced both Op and 49TP; and its 
beginning anſwered to the twenty-eighth day of October. On the ſeventeenth 
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day of this month, at which time the Sun enters Scorpio, they uſed to cele- 


brate the rites of Oſiris, and his myſtical enſhrinement. But I have already 


obſerved (p. 15, and elſewhere) that this hieroglyphic had a clear and decided 


relation to the event of the general deluge, through which Ofiris, or Noah 


Oedip. Ægęyptiac. claſſ. vii. par. ii. c. ii. 
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Egypt, we are informed by Pliny, that the ſame city was like- 
wiſe known by the names of Pelopia and Euhippa, the roots 


of both which words were N imported i into Greece from 
that country. 


There is ſo much valuable and curious hiftory connected 
with theſe terms, that they Juſdy merit A particular conſi- 


der ation. 


Hip, diverſified in Hippa, Hippia, 8c. was a ſacred term 


import of this 


word, 


It was miſ- 


underſtood by 
the Greeks, 


and occafion- 


ed many er- 
rors in their 
hiſtorical ac- 
counts, 


much uſed in Egypt; ; we may perceive that it was conferred 
as ſuch upon Arſinöe, the queen of Ptolemy Philadelphus “. 
It was alſo a word of great eminence in Greece, as appears 
by its being frequently made uſe. of both in a ſimple and | 
compounded ſtate. But it will be obſerved, in general, that 
whenever the terms Hippias, Hippa, or Hippos are introduced 


(who was afterwards adored under the ſymbol of the Sun), was miraculouſly 
preſerved. It is alſo remarkable, that the Egyptian Venus, or Aphrodite, or 
Athor (for theſe were only different titles of the ſame deity), was deſcribed as 
having herſelf emerged from the ſea. In Syria, indeed, the ſame goddeſs 


was on this account repreſented as half woman and half fiſh. Heuce therefore 


is apparent the peculiar propriety of celebrating the rites of Oliris on the ſe- 
venteenth of this month. For then the waters of the Nile, the deluge of 


Egypt, had in a great meaſure ſubſided; and the any land' made its ee 


6. lama; Apowon n Tv radi vun. Heſychius. The term Hippa was not 
unknown in Chaldæa; it occurs in the name Barvppaz which was the fame 
with Erech, and fignified the Ark. | | 


In 
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in the names which occur in the Grecian detail of any very 


ancient. hiſtory, there are mentioned, at the ſame time, ſome 
concomitant and inconſiſtent circumſtances relating to horſes. 
This is a conſequence of the word Jung being the name for 
| thoſe creatures in the language of the Greeks ; whoſe vanity 
prompted” them to refer the credit of every foreign tradition 


to their own country, and whoſe ignorance and miſapplica- 


tion of terms was the cauſe of numberleſs miſtakes. In its 
original ſenſe it had no excluſive relation to horſes ; but a 
manifeſt alluſion to the Ark of Noah. For which reaſon we 
are aſſured by Heſychius, that it was the ſame with Aryes ; 
and alluded to the hiſtories of Danaiis and Poſeidon*. 


In confiſtency with the ſame principle we ſhall find, that 


this word occurs, in compoſition, in the names of ſeveral per- 


ſons, who are ſaid to have been concerned in the moſt early 


enterpriſes by ſea. The firſt man who ſailed from Arabia to 
India was called Hippalus. Hippalcimus, a ſon of Pelops and 
Hippodamia, was one of the Argonauts. Hippothoön was a 
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* 


1 lar 10 pros, « aro Ina; rs Azyas. Heſych. But Apros v was a name 
den derived from Erech: 2 Erech, Erecea, Arecca, Area, Argo, Argos. 

Ir tios, Hoceido &e. en e e eb eie 

The term (Ire ſeems to have been origihally applied to horſes i in common 
with the Ark, from ſome fanciful analogy 3 in form or ſome other circumſtance 
imagined to exiſt between them. © Hence the fable of the horſes of Poſeidon, or 
Neptune; whoſe hiſtory bears a manifeſt reference to the voyage of Noah. 
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SECT. In. ſon of Neptune. Hippodame was one of the daughters of 


— Danaiis, brought with him in his voyage from Egypt to 
Greece. Hippodice was another of the Danaides. Hippo- 


thoe is fabled to have been one of the Nereides, or nymphs 
of the ſea, Hippodamia was one title for Venus, who ſprung 
from the main u. The town of Oncheſtos in Bœotia was 
founded by a ſon of N eptune of the ſame name; and was 
peculiarly ſacred to Hercules, under the title of Hippo- 
dites- T. There was alſo a feſtival, held in honour of Neptune 
in Arcadia, which was ſtyled Hippocratia. 


Alſo in the The Ibis, which Was 8 the moſt ſacred bird} of 
name of the | 


Ibis; Egypt, had alſo its name from the ſame root, (Hip): the 


term is ſtill preſerved unaltered in the Coptic gan d. It was 
an aquatic fowl of the crane kind; and was particularly ſer- 
viceable to the Egyptians, in deſtroying the ſerpents, and 
other noxious animals, with which their country was in- 


* mchte, u Baton, a PETE Heſychius. 

+ *InTodirn; *Hpaxans, ö & Oyxne r ri ; Or Os &y OnCaig, Ibid. 

_ | Herodotus has informed us, that all the brute creatures in Egypt were 
ſacred, whether wild or tame; that © if any perſon killed one of theſe wile - 
fully, he was puniſhed with death ; if by accident, he muſt then ſubmit to 

whatever fine the prieſt might appoint : but that if any one deſtroyed the Ibis, 
or the Hawk, either aceidentally or with deſign, he Wen in aan ag be 
neceſſarily adjudged to death,” Herodot. lib. ji. e. Os... 
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feſted “. enn, or, as it is otherwiſe called, enms (Epipi), 
ſcems to be only gm in a ſtate of reduplication, diſmiſfing the 
aſpirate. This was the name of the eleventh month in the 
Egyptian year. _ It commenced on the twenty-fifth day of our 
June ; and was the ſeaſon at which the waters of the Nile be- 


\ 
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gan rapidly to riſe. Hence we may conclude that the term had 


ſome very peculiar alluſion to a ſtate of inundation. And, to 
be convinced ſtill further that this was the caſe, it is only neceſ- 


fary to remark, that the Egyptians, as appears from the Menfa 
Iſiaca, had actually a Deity with the head and neck of an Ibis, 
whom they ſuppoſed to have preſided over the annual increaſe - 


of their river k. This month has therefore-moſt probably ace. 


auired its name from the following cireumſtance that it was 


that time of the year, when the Ibis; being deprived of all 


ſuſtenance on ſhore, would be reduced to the neceflity of fiſh- 
ing for it, upon the furface of the increafing/and' widely ex- 
tending flood. The Egyptians were the moſt ſuperſtitious of 
- mankind ; and when they ſaw this. bird, which they eonſi- 
dered as a divinity, engaged in this manner, they would na- 
apy: impute to him ſome of the hidden. views, and —_ 


311 note baton ot ff 


* The 8 of this bird a are e thus deſcribed by * ce 1 maximam 
vm ſerpentium conficiunt, cum ſint aves excelſæ, cruribus rigidis, corneo pro- 
ceroque roſtro,” De Nat: Deor. lib. i. Diodorus Siculus ſays of them, that 


they were of great ſervice in rn ſerpenta, Locuſts, and 2 ganker- 


worm.“ Vol. i. p. 98. edit. Weſſel. 
+ Kircher. ip. Egyptiae. Menſa le, . * Ce 5 al, iii 7 2. 
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terious powers, of the Genius of the Nile. They plainly gave 


him a preſiding influence; for they repreſented t in biero- 
„ as the Numen 1B1MORPHON of Egypt. 

The connection therefore between the words 9,m, enim, 
and enum is obvious; and no leſs ſo is their original ſignifica- 
tion: whence we may be aſſured that the *InT7yrs Azzzs, men- 


tioned by Heſychius, can only intend the Ark of Noah—-that 
ſacred veſſel, which the Danaides, the fifty daughters, or ra- 


ther prieſteſſes, of Danalis, had been in the habit of carrying 
about in ſolemn proceſſion in Egypt; and the rites of which 


they thence imported into Greece. The' ſtory of Danaits 


and his daughters was brought Hirſt from Egypt; and in 
the courſe of its travels acquired a variety of additions and 


alterations. Danaus was clearly, as Mr. Bryant obſerves *, 


Da- Nas, the. Ship. The rites of Danaüs were celebrated 
in Egypt at a period of very remote antiquity; and one 


part of theſe rites conſiſted in carrying it about in proceſ- 
8 5 "WE 1 : ; 4 * TA I y” Fa as 
ſion. After this manner were annually performed the fe- 


| lancholy, ceremonies of Oſtrian worſhip; the *memorials of 


which are {ill regiſtered. upon the walls: of the great temple 
of ancient Thebes, | ? The daugh bers of Dapaüs therefore were 
only prieſteſſes ſome part of whom, if not the whole, were 


a Rated times employed in x attending t the gd bs 


oF Avalyſs of Ancient Myrbalogy; p- 0D rdf 


5 * ſacred 
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ſacred Argo. And when this branch of ſuperſtition was brought 
by the Argzan colonies into Greece, the Danaides likewiſe 
followed the ſtandard of their Deity, and firmly eſtabliſhed 
his worſhip in that country. This is what we are particu- 
larly to underſtand by a paſſage, already cited from Herodo- 
tus *, with reſpect to the arrival of Danaiis and Xuth in the 
territory | of Achæa; and it verihes, in the ſtrongeſt manner, 


a remark I then made, in relation to the import of the word 


Ieneg; namely, that it was plainly a term moſt nearly con- 


nin with the rites of Arkite worſhip.“ 


* the whole, therefore; the terms Hip, Hipns, Hip- 
pos, &c. may be conſidered as tranſmitting a faithful memo- 
rial of the general deluge; and of the conſequent introduc- 
tion of the rites of the Ark, when the ſons of men began to 
apoſtatize from their allegiance to the true God. 


| Something, analogous to is r may be aſſerted i in reſpect to 


the hiſtory of Pelops, whoſe, name is till retained in an an- 


ence between them that the hiſtory of this perſon refers 


to the event, hich occaſioned the firſt eſtabliſhment of Goo 
Do Rs hs EN Ihe e the Wer 


» Page 8. + note 8 see alſo page 107, and particularly the bote“, „ 


will further illuſtrate the ſame ſubjects. b 
0 Hippa 
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original ſigni- 
fication of this 


term. 


Pelops the 
events refer- 


red to in his 


cient name of Thyatira, There is, in truth, only this differ- 


hiſtory. 
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Hippa had an alluſion only to the veneration of the Ark *. 
But both theſe deſcriptions of idolatry had their origin in one 
and the ſame fact. 


They ſeem to have been Aſiatie Greeks, who, in the early 


times of which I ſpeak, occupied all that part of Aſia Minor 


called Lydia: they were not indeed its original inhabitants, 


the Ludim ; but ſettlers among them from other parts, and 


principally from Egypt; for the ſhepherds were entirely ex- 


pelled very early from that country. The coaſts of the Me- 


diterranean on the north were certainly the theatre on which 


many of their great exploits in remote antiquity were per- 


formed; and they muſt have chiefly taken their route this 


way, before they arrived at the regions of Hellas. All this 
tract, indeed, is crowded with the monuments they have left 


** The worſhip of the Serpent, and the rites of the Ark, were only two dif- 
tinct branches of the ſame idolatrous ſyſtem. For this reaſon, in Egypt par- 
ticularly, while the Ammonians preſerved in hieroglyphics the ſad memorial 
of the deluge upon the walls of their temples, they likewiſe ſculptured deeply 
upon the portals of theſe edifices the ſacred emblem of the winged Serpent em- 
bracing and cheriſhing the mundane egg. The degree of veneration in which 
either of theſe objects was held, in preference to the other, became the means 
of forming different ſes ; which afterwards reſolved themſelves into others, 
and paſſed under a variety of denominations. Accordingly, in Greece, thoſe. 
who adhered to the worſhip of the Serpent were ſtyled Pelopidæ; while ſuch 
as retained their ancient reverence for the Ark were diſtinguiſhed by the titles 
of Tones, Arcades, Argivi AAA &c. 


behind. 
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behind them. In Lydia eſpecially, the term pelops, with its sEOr. III. 
derivatives, occurs very frequently. Pelope was a village bor- — 
dering upon Phrygia; Pelopia was another name for the city 
of Thyatira; Pelopea was the daughter of Thyeſtes the ſon 
of Pelops. It was a name well known in Aſia, before it was 

at all heard of in Europe: for Pelops himſelf is ſaid to have 

brought a colony from Phrygia, and to have ſeized upon that 
peninſular tract of country which was afterwards diſtinguiſhed 

by his name, Cnomaüs is repreſented as reigning there at CEnomais, 
that time, and as having a beautiful daughter, with whom 
Pelops became enamoured, Her name was Hippodamia z Hippodamia. 
and ſhe was heireſs to the whole country. The connection 
of this hero with Hippodamia is a circumſtance ſtrongly in | 

proof, that his tory is not remotely related ro Egypt. And 

the manner in which he obtained her in marriage, which 

was by procuring the death of every rival, and, at laſt, that 

| of the father himſelf, is only the corruption of a very ancient 
piece of hiſtory, which relates to the preſervation of Noah ; 

and his family during the flood, and to the r intro- 
duction of the Ophite rites into the world. 


CEnomaiis i is only Ain-Am-Ee, the fountin of Ham the Analyſis of 
| the hiſtory of 

* This portion of hiſtory 3 is eicher alluded to, or related much at large, by 
many hiſtorians, among whom are the following : Diodor. Sicul. yol. 1. p. 317, 
edit. Weſſel. Apollodor.. lib. ii. c. 4. Pauſanias, lib. v. c. 17, and lib. vi. 
c. 1. From which circumſtance its great importance may be in ſome degree 
inferred. | 
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Sun,” And it is probable that the veneration of fountains 
and rivers was the moſt early ſpecies of ſuperſtition exiſting 
in the mind of man. During the firſt ages they would al- 
ways recall the memory of the deſtruction they had occaſioned, 
and produce the impreſſions of horror and apprehenſion “. | 
Hence, Water might in time be reverenced as a deity ; and be 


conſidered either as the deſtroyer, or reſtorer, of the human 


race their deſtroyer, as it ſwept them away with an over- 


' whelming flood; and their reſtorer, as it buoyed up on its 


ſurface that privileged veſſel, in which a remnant- of them 


was preſerved. This was actually the caſe. At the ſame 


time the Ark itſelf. was not forgotten, but was alſo allotted a 


particular portion of divine homage +. And, as if the gene- 
ral corruption of traditional hiſtory could not efface the truth 


of the fact, or conceal the reaſon for which this Ark was con- 
ſtructed, | Hippodamia was fabled to be the daughter of CEno- 
maus z which, in plain language, will ſignify, that the latter of 
theſe was the cauſe of the exiſtence or fabrication of the for- 
mer. So nearly does even this mutilated fragment of anti- 


quity coincide thus far, in a general ſenſe, with the evidence 
of the 8 8 Wer 


— A * VN FT 4 F E 5 
£ : — * 8 GP Fn - 1 
* LY 1 : : a L 7 3 „ 


* In all probability, i it was ſoon forgotten that the Rainbow v was the emblem 


of their ſecurity againſt any ſimilar cataſtrophe 1 in future. See e c. ix. 
v. 12—10, 


+ This Alk is here diſguiſed under the 6Qitious character of Hippodainia 
Such 
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Such undoubtedly was the original import of that mytho- 
logical poſition, that Hippodamia was the daughter of CEno- 
maüs. It had been determined in the divine mind, as the 
puniſhment of univerſal wickedneſs, eto bring a flood of Wa- 
ters upon the earth, to deſtroy all fleſh, wherein was the 
breath of life, from under heaven“; and the intimation of 
this deciſive purpoſe to Noah, accompanied with inſtructions 
in what manner he was to proceed, gave riſe to the building 
of the Ark. The relation, therefore, between theſe two fa- 


bulous perſonages was founded in fact. It was real; 3 though 


it was, in ſome ſenſe, proleptical : for, at the appointed time, 


that - dreadful. cataſtrophe befel the world, which had already 
On birth to the means of regenerating the 55 of men. 


In Polns we s behold perſonified, and EET in kao, che 
influence of that almighty agent, who directed, cheriſhed, and 
preſerved t the floating embryo, from which the lem of ani 


mated nature has derived its renovation. 


There are ſeveral curious circumſtances detailed | in the 
fable, which will throw much light upon this interpretation. 
In the | firſt Place i it is ſaid, that CEnomaiis had been informed 
by tl che oracle that he ſhould die by the hands of his fon-in- 
lay, 5 $0, when the divine providence and goodneſs had per- 


1 | Y 
3 33 - 811 Dr 4 4 i: 14 ; 


* it; 189 


bs 2d * Genelis, o M.. ves 11, &c. to the end of the chapter. 
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other proved. 


Pelops— 
who, or 
what? 


Particular 
circum ſtances 
in the biſtory 
of theſe per- 
ſonages con- 
fidered, 
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ſeveringly attached themſelves to that veſſel which contained 
the ſmall remains of the ruined world, the flood began to ſub- 
fide; and its waters gradually difappeared. In this ſenſe, as 
well as on account of the ſubſequent population of the world, 
Pelops might be traditionally Ryled the ſon-in-law of CEno- 
mails : : for 1 have already proved the relation which ſubſiſted 


between the latter of theſe perſons and Hippodamia. He felt 
therefore, accordiog to the prediction of the oracle, that is, by: 


the decree, and according to the forckbowledge o of the RO 
by the bands of his own. ſon-in-law, td 


| Seeondly—tt 1 is obſerved that he was a ſkilful aiorcer} 


and therefore, as he had been warned by the oracle with re⸗ 
ſpect to his fate, he determined to - marry | his daughter only to. 


ws him who would out-run him, on condition that all whe en- 


tered the lifts. mould lay down their lives if corigr 


is a deen from the truth 1 of the Liliony, aac be aroſe 0 
tirely from a miſconception. of the term Hip. This the. 
Greeks transformed into Argos: and, as that word with them 


5 | denoted a horſe, they therefore ſuppoſed that Cnomatts i was. 
. an expert horſeman, add would puniſh with death thole wh. 


110 181 


could not out. run him. He certain A made go 290 I his threats, 
though. not. in the quality of a driver. TI ſufficiently- 


Ii 5 23 4131 


made it appear that the term Hip h had no Partei relation ts: 


horſes, bur a very evident one 0 een and 
therefore: 
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therefore we elearly ſee the reaſon, why thoſe could not ob- sxcr. III. 


EXAMP. V. 
tain Hippodamia | in marriage, who were out-run 45 Goo: CLE 


maiis; for © the flood came, and [wept them all away.“ 


| Thirdly—There i is an account given of thoſe who were the 
unſucceſsful candidates for the heireſs of Peloponneſus. Theſe 
are in number fifteen ; and their names are as follows Mar- 


max, Alcathous, Euryalus, Eurymachus, Capetus, Laſius, 


r 8 
. x 
U 


. 
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Aerias, Chalcodon, Lyeurgus, Tricolonus, Prias, Ariſtoma- 


P 


chus, Kolius, Eurythrus, and Chronius. Theſe names are 


entirely fititious ; and there is nothing to be deduced from 


2 ONT AI" 


CCT Ca 
. : — 0 


them: but there is one important obſervation ſuggeſted by 
their number, which i is this—that it is equal to the number of 


| generations who lived before the flood. This event took 


5 —— 
o 


place in the year of the world 1656. Noah was the tenth 1 in 
deſcent from Adam; but he was fix hundred years old when 
he entered into the Ark *; there is therefore the ſum of 1056 


6”, C — —— —— — ITE 


years for the amount of theſe nine generations f; ; which will 


. 
- rr . —— WS ns}. : D 
5 <A 4 326 — £ * —.— an . * 
aortic tbr comet 


give an average of 117. 3 3 for each. Agreeably to this calcu- 
lation, the flood would take place after the beginning of the 
ft fteenth generation. The only difference, therefore, between 


the traditional and the real hiſtory | in this caſe is—that theſe 
Fries were r not chiefly deſtroyed by. CEgomaiis, but died be- 


125 2 8 1111 HINTS 01 | Le 
e his time: in other words—theſe generations were not 
«713 £271 9605 & 1 SH a 9 +: 22 17. wie: 4 
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SECT. III. 
EXAMp. V. 


b. ee 


This fable 


moſt proba- 
dly reduced 


to its preſent 
form in 


Egypt. 


Reaſons for 
this ſuppoſi- 
won: 


F 
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ſwept away by the flood, but took their departure before it 
came, It was the fifteenth and laft which alone periſhed by it, 


Thus far it has been 908 generally, that this fable i 1s only a 
corruption of the tradition of the deluge, and of the preſerva- 
tion of the great patriarchal family in the Ark. Perhaps it 
will throw an additional light upon the ſubject, if we deſcend 
to analyſis, and endeavour to aſſign to its proper country the 
* of the fiction, at leaſt of this particular modification of 

Though a fiction, it ſtands moſt eminently diſtinguiſhed 


by having true hiſtory for i its baſis : and that hiſtory r received, 


in all probability, its firſt corruption among the apoſtates at 
Babel, There is ſomething, notwithſtanding, in the proper 
names of the principal characters introduced, which gives us 
ground to preſume, that it was firſt moulded into its preſent 
_ by the Cuthite ſhepherds i in Egypt. | "0 


” * 2 * mu "* 
$5 ie 3 


1 ben already hinted, that. no nation « ever 5 beheld © water 


with a more ſuperſtütious reverence than the Egyptians : : per- 
haps no people were ever ſo much indebted to it in ancien t 


110 


times for their opulence, and even their fublifience, But the 


{T? Fe 177 ; 


ſhepherds were the firſt who drained the Delta ; and would | 


therefore be the firſt who could form a competent idea of the 
n 1 


real importance of the Nile. They were alſo the firm fup- 
"= orters and the zealous pr opagators of che Atnmbnla f idola- 


uy: 
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try: and therefore Egypt has been emphatically ſtyled e the SECT. Wa 
land of Ham.“ The peculiar circumſtances, moreover, of this ———— 


country, inundated as it annually was for a vaſt extent by the ps ro 
waters of the Nile, would forcibly remind them of the events . 
they had been already in the habit of commemorating, in the 
ſable rites of Arkite worſhip. Ham was one of the patriarchs 
preſerved throughout the whole of that tremendous deſola- 

tion: he was their illuſtrious anceſtor ; and to him they 
looked up, as to a God. For theſe reaſons; the term CEno- 
maiis would apply with greater propriety to the peculiar ſitua- 
tion and feelings of that people, than to thoſe of any other; 
and was therefore moſt probably invented by them. 


G 0 14 
4 * 


Hippodamia is literally Hip-Ad-Am “, © the Ark of” the IT. To Hip- 


podamia. 
Supreme Ham and this ſeems to be no leſs ſtrongly applica- podamia 


dle to their taſte, than the former term. The very metropo- 
lis of Upper Egypt was denominated Thebz, that is Theb-Ai, 
the region of the Ark: and there are ftill remaining upon 
the walls of its temples many curious hieroglyphical repreſen- 
rations, which pourtray to view the idolatrous veneration, with 
which that veſſel was honoured by them in early times. I 
have already obſerved that Hip was a ſacred term much uſed 
in Egypt f; and that it was imported into Greece, in many 

fabulous names, from that country *. The name alſo of the 


— 1 
Scl 


* Ice page 169, &c. + See page 168. 5 
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SECT. III. Ibis, which is gm (Hip), was chiefly given to that bird, to 
EXAMP. V. i a 3 : 
w——— repreſent his floating majeſtically upon the waters during the 
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time of the inundation. 


ir. To Pe- But the ſerpent was to coil himſelf around the mundane 
Ape. Ln Fr n 
egg. This was a type of the Ark; and, like that veſſel, was 


IT x: 


ſuppoſed to contain the firſt principles of regenerating nature, 
This is the event which is certainly alluded to in the mar- 


— ＋ a 


r 
2 — 


riage of Pelops. His very name implies as much; it was 
one title for the Serpent Deity of Egypt; it is literally PEI 
Ops © tbe Serpent Gad. And the ſymbol of a winged ſer- 
pent embracing the globe was one of the moſt peculiar and 


1 i= CIS Ib A. LI 


2 5 2 
r 
C rs — Eng Mook 


favourite devices among the Egyptians; and was always 


decply ſculptured on the portals of their temple. 


Additional „The worſhip of the Ark which contained, and of the power 
their hiſtory. which preſerved, a remnant of the human race, drew away. a 
large portion of that adoration which perhaps would otherwiſe 
have been paid excluſively to water. Much, however, of this 
| reverence. for that element long remained among the Gentile 

nations of the world; and particularly among the Egyptians, 

whoſe river was of peculiar ſanctity, and was even addreſſed 

with divine worſhip. The deluge muſt have long and deeply 

affected the minds of men. They would long cheriſh the 

memory of thoſe worthies, who were reſcued from the com- 
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mon lot of utter ruin: they would call ta mind with an ex- BEET, * . 
travagance of admiration the means adopted for their preſer- .. 
vation: they would adore the wiſdom which contrived, and 

the goodneſs which prompted to the execution of, ſuch a plan. 

For a long time theſe feelings would vent themſelves in all 

the effuſions of unfeigned. gratitude, and: ardent piety : but 

when idolatry began to inſinuate itſelf into the minds of men; 

when revolt at the diſpenſations of Providence had engendered 
animoſities among chem; and: the poſterity: of Chus began, as 

it were, to.ſet up themſelves as umpires in the political and 
religious world—then theſe ſentiments took a widely different 

turn; ; and. the worſhip, which: had before been rendered to- 

the inviſible God only, became transferred to ſenſible objects, 

to the Sun, the pos, the figure of the Ark, Ce... 


This apoſtacy i its commencement at Babel: Wen thence Brief hiſtory: 


of its corrup-- _ 


it extended weſtward into Egypt, and thence into the regions tions. 
of Greece, Italy, &c. This way alſo ran the ſtream of tradi- 
tion; and, as it ran, received continual pollutions from fiction, 

and alteration. That portion of its waters, which has Juſt. 
been the ſubje& of our analyſis, flowed undeniably from its 
ſource, in Chaldæa; where it likewiſe acquired a ſtrong tinc-- 

ture of the ſuperſtition which prevailed in that region. In 
Egypt, it was probably modified into nearly its preſent mix- 
wo f = od the proper names of its. ingredients: alligned.. 
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SECT. III. 
EXAMP. V. 
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Concluſion to 


be drawn 
from this 
compariſon of 
the terms Pe- 


lopia, Euhip- 


pa, and Thy- 
atira. 
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To Greece, however, mult be aſcribed the honour of com- 


pleting the farrago, by mudding the whole with the feet of 


horſes. 


Such I conceive to be the true deyelopement of this fable. 
And it ſerves to demonſtrate that the Pelopidz, or worſhip- 
pers of the Serpent, were early in poſſeſſion of Lydia; and 
that the terms Pelopia, Euhippa, and Thyatira were carried 
with them from Egypt. This latter obſervation, as the ſum 
of the evidence which has been adduced, will appear the more 
ſtriking, when it is recollected that one of theſe words re- 
lates to the ſymbolical adoration of the Serpent; - another to 
that of the Egyptian deity Hippa, who was figurative of 


the Ark ; and the third to that of the Sun, as repreſented 


under the character of the female divinity Athyr : for all theſe 


ſyſtems of ſuperſtitious worſhip were combined together. 1 in 
the confuſed polytheiſm of the Egyptians. 


4 


1s * Fed 4 
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EXAMPLE VI. 
RADICALS, | 


Chineſe Q OG, a kingdom; ; alfſo power, eminence, rule, 
controul.“ | 
Keg, *toexalt.”” © -- | 
Theſe two words i in the dialect of Chin Chen are 
the ſame with uon and Kuen in the Mandarinic 
language of China. And this change of the g into 


n is ſimilar to that of the of the Greeks, when it 


| precedes a 5, x, &, or . 
Engliſh Cog, that tooth of a wheel, by which it lays hold 


upon another wheel, and regulates, as well as 


eſſects, the motion of a machine. 

German Sieg, victory.“ Dominion, in early times, was 
generally obtained by conqueſt. It has been al- 
ready obſerved that 8 and C or K are ſometimes 
commutable letters, in different languages ; and 

| this is another inſtance of the ſame kind *. 
Latin, Cæſar makes mention, in his Commentaries, of a peo- 
| ple of Aquitania named Cocoſates ; and he com- 
- bines them with the Taruſates, Eluſates, and 


others, Hence I think the import of the term 18 
iy vn}; 


Df 


| Cogi- 

* \ Page 123, note *. 

+ Cæſar. Comment. de Bello Gallico, lib. itt. c. 28. 

Taruſates is derived from Tar-Is-Ait, © the tower of the illuſtrious Sun.” 

The Klufates were thus denominated from El-Is-Ait, “ the illuſtrious God of 

hire,” And the Cocoſates have certainly borrowed their name from Cog-Is-Ait, 
by : Bd a term 
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EXAMP. VI. 
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A n i 1 
EXAMP. VI. Cogidubnus, Cogidunus, or, as it is ſtill further 
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N diverſified in Togodumnus, was a name well 
known to the Romans who were reſident in Bri- 
tain in the time of Plautius. It was a name of the 

king of the Dubni, who was conquered by that 
* Prætor. Dobuni, Dubni, Dumni, and Duni, were 
| all different pronunciations of the ſame term, 
. which ſignifies © men of the valley, and is de- 
4 a rived from the Welſh word Duvun, denoting 
ql © low grounds.” So that the compound Cogi- 
* dubnus will only imply“ King of the Dubni,” 

ht | or inhabitants of the low lands. 
5 Italian. Doge is a title of the chief magiſtrate i in the ſtates of 

9 GSGeenca, and Venice. 
Egyptian Cheik and Scheik were titles of didingion among 
and the natives of Lower Egypt, and applied to thoſe 
Arabic. ] perſons who bear any part in the adminiſtration 
ol juſtice, The latter of theſe was likewiſe con- 
ferred, by way of eminence, upon the moſt an- 
\ 


_ cient, and conſequently, according to. their ideas, 
the moſt honourable, member of a family. _ ©. | 
The reſpe& which the Egyptians have for 
age is rang marked in ſeveral of their cuſ- 
toms. 
« A father,” 5 M. Sen. « 4 among 
them all the titles which nature has e : 


a term very nearly of Fe ** import. From theſe x ar ee we are in 
ſome degree aſſured, that theſe people were various colonies in Gaul, who 
were ſtrongly addicted to the practice of Ammonian rite. og 

| S 


U 


RADICALS, 
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the head, the judge, the pontiff, he commands 
his family, terminates their differences, and offers 


SECT. 111, 
EXAMP. VI. 


runs. Average 


up the ſacrifices of the Courban Beiram. Each | 


family forms a little ſtate, of which the father is 


king; the members of it, attached to him by the 
ties of blood, acknowledge and ſubmit to his 
power. Before his tribunal their diſputes are 
brought; and his ſentence, terminating them, re- 


ſtores peace and order. The eldeſt holds the 
ſceptre: experience is his guide except in what 


regards his houſehold regulation, in which he 


follows the law which faſhion preſcribes.” — 
“ The children are educated in the women's 


apartment, and do not come into the hall, eſpe- 
cially when ſtrangers are there. Young people 
are ſilent when in this hall: if men grown, they 


are allowed to join the converſation ; but, when 


the Scheik begins to ſpeak, they ceaſe, and at- 
tentively liſten : if he enters an allembly, all riſe ; 


they give him way in public, and every where 
ſhew him eſteem and reſpect “.“ 

The ſame reverence for the wiſdom and expe- 
rience of age ſubſiſted likewiſe in Egypt in the 


earlieſt times; and Herodotus has deſcribed it as 
remarkably prevailing in his days. *© The Egyp- 
_ tians,” ſays this writer, © agree with the Lacedz- 
monians alone of all the Greeks in this reſpeQ, 


* Sayary's Letters on Egypt, vol. i. p. 148, 2d edit. Engliſh tranſlation. 
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and diſtinction. 
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RADICALS. | 5 
that the younger give place to the elder when 
they meet, and pay them nen as alſo riſe 

from their ſeats at their approach.“ In which 
reſpect, he again repeats 8 bey reſemble no 

bother of the Grecians *.“ 

Coptic. When we conſider the bigti veneration in which 
age and parental authority were held among the 

Egyptians, we ſhall the leſs wonder at a circum- 
ſtance, which perhaps, at firſt ſight, may appear 
rather extraordinary that while his youthful de- 
ſcendants wear only the moſt grave and modeſt 
garments, the aged parent is himſelf adorned with 
thoſe of the richeſt and moſt beautiful colours. 
This ſeems, indeed, to have been a cuſtom of 
general extent in the Eaſt T. And as the regal 
ſtate was that which next ſucceeded to the patri- 
archal, we may perceive that the ſame pomp and 
ſplendour, which had before diſtinguiſhed the Pa- 
triarch, became transferred to the Monarch, who 
was likewiſe conſidered as the father of his peo- 
ple: and, on this account, purple, which is the 


% 


* Herodot. lib. ii. c. 80. 
+ It is ſaid, that when Jacob was willing to honour his ſor Joſeph, by a pe- 


culiar mark of favour, he gave him a coat of many colours. See Geneſis, 


ch. xxxvii- ver. 3. Such ſplendid dreſſes were likewiſe worn by generals 


and heads of armies. Judges, ch. v. ver. 30. and by the virgin daughters of 


kings. 2 Sam. ch. xiii. ver. 18. They were always the badges of eminence: 
In general, the youth of corrupted manners only were au- 
dacious—to wear ſuch without any of theſe qualifications. 


brighteſt 
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appropriation of it to dignified characters is moſt 
remarkably implied in the very term, which ſig- 
nifies purple in the dialect of the Copts. This is 
Cx or &AXH, © the colour of the Scheik.” And 
as a further proof that habits of this dye were 
principally worn, in ancient times, by perſons ren- 
dered venerable by age, the ſame word Cx has 
alſo another ſignification, which applies, with 
equal propriety, to the weakneſs and decrepitude 
of the eve of life *. 
Hebrew. Among the Hebrews pn (chek) ſignified e a law, 


command, conſtitution, or decree; alſo “ a por- 


tion, or appointed inheritance.“ 
Greek. We ſhall often find this radical introduced into Gre- 
cian literature, when perhaps we leaſt expect it. 
Korb.; Koxxueu, and (according to Heſychius) 
Koxxizu are words which relate to anceſtry and 
progeniture. 


Koxxog was a term applied to the purple or royal 
colour. 


| Kaxas Was a ſpecies of poplar. 
of all the branches into which the firſt great family re- 
ſolved itſelf, there was none which preſerved fo high a vene- 


ration for their anceſtry as that of the Cuthites. Their vene- 


* POR woppupæ, purpura. Woid. Lexicon Ægyptiaco Latinum. 
EXXY debilis. Ibid. 


4 E 0 wanne, xau os vo oro. Heſych, 
ration, 


brighteſt of all tints, became the royal colour. This 


SECT. III. 
EXAMP. VL. 


— — 


Koxuai, &c. 


Koxxg. 


Koxxig. 
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SECT. III. ration, indeed, grew very early into actual idolatry : and this 


EXAMP, VI. i 5 
became the means of perpetuating the name of the patriarch 


from whom they were deſcended, in a great variety of in- 


ſtances, where, in all probability, except for this, it would never 


have been recorded at all. Kowwg® is a term, which is truly 


remarkable on this account. It is almoſt literally Coc-Chus, 


« the ſovereign Chus; and was one name, among others, for 


thoſe elevations, whether natural or artificial, upon which his 


poſterity performed their idolatrous rites in honour of him. 
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The deriva- It is probable that Kew, ſignifying “ purple,” is of the 
tion of Kox- a F | | 1 8 

vg Ggnifying ſame original. For the man who firſt aſſumed the regal ſtate 
% purple.” | 
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was Nimrod, the ſon of Chus. The invention of the Ty- 
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rian dye is alſo attributed to Hercules; but Hercules was al- 


moſt generally adored, as the Sun, throughout the heathen 
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world, and Chus was undoubtedly admitted to divine honours 


under the ſame ſymbol +. So that, while this word alludes to 
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* Koxxus, Aopog. Heſychius. Ao@og, dog TOT0G, YN; FE uud. 

+ This is a curious fact, which has been ſatisfactorily diſcovered by Mr. 
Bryant in his Analyſis of Heathen Mythology, vol. i. p. 353, &c. edit. 2d. 

Chus, in the dialect of the Chaldees, is rendered Cuth; and this fignifying 

“ gold,“ there were numerous traditions concerning that metal in all the va- 

rious regions which were peopled by colonies of Cuthites. Theſe ridiculous 
accounts were engraſted upon the name of the Patriarch, when his real hiſtory 
was buried in oblivion; and ſuch legends, or golden dreams, prevailed as 
much among his poſterity in Greece as elſewhere. With them therefore 


Xubog or Xu as his name ſhould have been rendered, became Xpuoog, which 
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one of the moſt ancient badges of regal dignity, it preſerves 
in appearance the very name of the patriarch, by whoſe poſ- 
terity this badge was firſt aſſumed, and to whoſe divinity it 
was probably ſacred. 


If we further conſult the traditional hiſtories of theſe early 
times, we ſhall have reaſon to believe that the term Koxxuc is 
formed from the ſame radical parts, though the termination is 
a little different. The family of the ſame patriarch were 
' thoſe who firſt introduced idolatry into the world; and one 
branch of this conſiſted in a veneration for trees. In the firſt 
ages, groves: and woods were reſorted to as temples. Their 
gloomy ſhade inſpired the minds of men with ſolemn ideas, 
and led them to ſuppoſe that receſſes ſo awful could be no 
leſs than habitations for the Gods themſelves. Here conſe- 
quently they erected their altars ; and every different order 


of trees was conſidered as ſacred to ſome genius or divinity 


in this term than merely a reference to that metal, they aCtually converted it 
into a title of Apollo or the Sun. Hence we read of Chryſes, the prieſteſs of 
Apollo, and of Chryſopolis, Chryſe, Chryſaoris, and other places, devoted to 
his more immediate worſhip. There was a river named Chryſas in Sicily, 
which was actually conſidered as a deity, and received divine honours. 
Chryſaoreus was even an epithet of reverence conferred upon Jupiter himſelf. 


logy of the ancients. 


The above is the nature of the argument advanced 1 the 83 gentleman 
juſt mentioned. | | 


of 


alſo ſignifies © gold.” Yet, as if they believed that there was ſomething more 


There is indeed an almoſt infinite confuſion of perſons and titles in the mytho- 
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Their preſid- 
ing Deities. 


Confuſion of 
titles and tra- 
ditions, 


new terms; ſtil however preſerving ſome alluſion to the great 


verted the courſe of tradition to countenance the uſe of a fa- 
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of the place. But the only divinity of the place was the Sun, 
however variouſly diſtinguiſhed by the titles of Zeug, Are, 
Euru, Appod irn Xpury, Xeuorog or Chus, &c.; yet from each of 
theſe titles ſeparate deities were formed, and each received his 
own diſtinct homage. Hence, when the Gods are repreſented 
as debating in council concerning the conduct of human 
affairs, we are only to underſtand it as a ſymbol of that over- 


ruling Providence which governs the world. It was at firſt 
conſidered as concentrated in the Sun, and only exemplified 


in the various operations expreſſed by his various titles. 


Such ſeems to have been the leading idea, in which the 
Sabian ſyſtem had its commencement. The titles, with 
which ſuperſtition thought proper to honour the glorious 
luminary of day, became afterwards exceedingly numerous. 


Each nation, every colony, availed itſelf of the right of forging 
ſource of light and heat. And in doing this, they both per- 


vourite epithet, and | invented names to correſpond with the 
hiſtories which they did not think it expedient to alter. 
Many of theſe are neceſſarily ſynonymous, and have therefore 


given riſe in part to that amazing multiplicity of Deities with 


which the heathen world was literally crowded, 


25 But 
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But groves were conſidered as their more peculiar habita- 
tion; in theſe their oracular influence was fuppoſed more 
immediately to reſide; and every inch beneath their dreary 
ſhade was facred ground. In confiftency with theſe ſuper- 
ſtitious notions, the Gops are deſcribed as taking ſome par- 
ticular ſpecies of trees under their own direct proteQian : 
jupiter is ſaid to have choſen the oak, Venus the myrtle, 
Apollo the laurel, Bacchus the vine, and Hercules the poplar. 
And the general characteriſtics of theſe trees are correſpon- 
dent with the ſuppoſed attributes of the Deities to whom they 


were referred : forthe oak is the emblem of ſtrength, the myr- 


| tle of delicacy and beauty, the laurel of never-fading glory, 
the vine of conviviality and exceſs, and the poplar of length 
combined with ſtraightneſs. 


This latter tree was therefore held facred to Hercules, who 
was certainly adored among the Cuthite nations from a pe- 


riod of very high antiquity : and the reaſon for this appro- 
priation of it will ariſe from a view of ſome fingular traces of 


his hiſtory. His name, as will be proved hereafter, was a 
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— nuns 


The dedica- 


tion of parti- 
cular trees: 


the*poplar 


ſacred to Her- 


cules. 


Phe reaſon of 
this inveſti- 
gated. 


title afcribed to the Sun, in confequence of the places where 


he was worſhipped ; and this was a ſtyle of nomination by 


no means uncommon ; it was on this account that Apollo 
was honoured with the appellations of Delius, Cynthius, 
Smintheus; it aroſe partly from a ſimilar cauſe that the epi- 
ole thets 
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thets applied to the Gods were multiplied without limit. 


_ Conſidered therefore in the capacity of a Hero, we muſt not 
attribute his achievements to any ſingle perſon, who might be 


ſuppoſed: to have aſſumed this name ; but to whole colonies, 
both numerous and powerful, who had adopted the ſyſtem of 


Herculean idolatry, Indeed I am firmly perſuaded, that there 


are many other great names of antiquity, which ought to be re- 


ferred to a ſimilar ſtandard; and that they were frequently only 


the denominations of particular ſes or nations perſonified. 


But there is a remarkable coincidence of circumſtances be- 


tween: the fabulous accounts of Hercules and Chus, which 


will juſtify the dedication of this tree to the latter of theſe. 


perſonages, with no leſs propriety than to the former. 


In the firſt place—-Ky very nearly reſembles Kg: but this 
Cius was the companion of Hercules in the Argonautic ex- 
pedition ; and gave his name to a mart in Phrygia, and alſo to 
a neighbouring river. This region however was very early 
peopled by a colony of Cuthites; for the Pelopidæ were evi- 
dently in poſſeſſion of it before they ſeized on Peloponneſus*;. 
and it has been already made to appear that that people was. 


chiefly compoſed of a party of ſhepherds who had emigrated 
thither from Egypt F. 


* Sce page 175. + Page 1860-182, 


Secondly 
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Secondly—it is well: worthy of obſervation, that Hercules 

is ſaid to have been concerned in one of the firſt naval expedi- 

tions that ever was undertaken. He accompanied Jaſon, and 
the reſt of the choſen band of Heroes, in order to aſſiſt in 


bringing away the golden fleece from Colchis* ; and this was 


; Diodorns Siculus ſuppoſes chat Hercules attended the Argonauts through- 
out the whole of this expedition. Lib. iv. vol. i. p. 214. 

Though this is denied by other hiſtorians, who have written an account 
of the ſame tranſaction; yet there is good reaſon for believing, if we take into 
conſideration the minutiæ of his hiſtory, that he did actually accompany them 
through every part of it. The people, by whom it was carried on, were of 
the Herculean perſuaſion; and, wherever they touched, they left behind 
them ſome evidences that Hercules had been there. At all events, the bra- 
zen bulls are a very ſufficient proof that he had been at Colchis. Col-Chus, 
&« the high place of Chus, was transformed by the Greeks both into Koxxig 
and Xaxxo;; with them, whatever was Colchian was alſo Chalcian. As there- 


fore this latter term had a reference to braſs in the idiom of their tongue, it 


gave riſe to many ridiculous fables; and among the reſt to the following. 
Tor in the moſt ancient languages had the ſame meaning as it has at preſent; 
it ſignified a Tor, high place, or Tower. Such elevations, in early times, were 
applied to the purpoſes both of devotion and defence; and were therefore 
ſacred to the Sun. It will alſo appear from a future part of this work, that 
their very nature conſtituted them Herculean. But, as a love of refinement 
induced the Grecians to change as far as poſſible all foreign or barbarous terms, 
into others which were moſt nearly allied to them in ſound in their own tongue, 
therefore the word Tor was changed into Taupo, And, their fictions keep- 


SECT. IIE. 
EXAMP. VI. 


— — 
The Argo- 
nautic expe- 
dition the 


firſt that was 


undertaken; 


ing pace with theſe alterations, the term Cal-Chus-Tor, ſignifying “ the hill 


Tor of Chus,” became metamorphoſed into Xaaxiog Taupo; © a Baer Bull.“ 
And hence the fable of the brazen bulls of Colchis. 
Hercules is further ſaid by Ptolomy Hephæſtion to have conſtructed the 


very ſhip in which the ec ſailed. Ptol. Hephæſt. 5 Photium, 
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sECT. i. the earlieſt effort at r ME AE 23 on 1 

. ä ffort at "_— tactics we read -of in hiſtory. But 
—— the ſame thing may in a great meaſure be applied to the poſ- 
ga geen terity of Chus, in reſpect to their enterpriſes by ſea. They 
turers by ſca were the great adventurers of the early ages; and the firſt 


in the car] 
ages: ' who. applied themſelves to the ſtudy of navigation, or the 
carrying on of any very extenſive commerce upon the main. 
Ihe patriarch, from whom they were deſcended, is himſelf ſaid 
to have ſet them the example, and to have been the firſt after 
the flood who preſumed to truſt the watery deep“. What 
degree of truth there may be in this latter aſſertion it is im- 
poſſible to ſay ; ; but it is certain that in theſe reſpects there 
exiſts a moſt ſtriking analogy between the character and 
achievements of the Herculean hero, and thoſe of the Cu- 
thites in very remote antiquity. The Argonautz were un- 
doubtedly of this race; and every fact of confequence related 
they ibn een 85 is a clear indication of it. Even the name 
of Colchis, the place to which their enterpriſe was directed, 
ſeems to have been only Col-Chus, © zbe hill of Chus +,” 
and the very object of that enterpriſe, the golden fleece, is in 
my e ny with. that of Mr. Bryant f, a plain. 


* 2 1 Ilpwrov Ts wavruy avl} 
pr WAEVEA Sanchoni th. 5 
ſebium, Prep. Evang. lib. i. c. 10. 0 ap Ea 


+ Bryant's Analyſis—in the Diſſertation upon Chus, vol. i. p. 353. This 
gentleman has proved in a moſt ſatisfactory manner, that the generality of 


the Grecian fables, relati 
this 3 relating either to gold or braſs, have alſo ſome relation to 


7 \ 
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proof, that this territory of Aſia was very early viſited by a Nr. m. 


EXAMP, VI. 


branch of his family. All theſe circumſtances induce a be- 
lief that Chus, Chis, Cios, Cis and Cos, are only different Cios and Cis 
methods of pronouncing the ſame name ; and that Konxug is — 
therefore the ſame with Coc-Chus, the peculiar title of the 

deity to whom this ſpecies of poplar was ſacred. The reaſon Concluſion. 
for this dedication will appear obvious when it is conſidered, 

that this was the tree, from which, on account of its length 

and ſtraightneſs, there is juſt ground to preſume, the maſts of 

veſſels were originally made. 


| Koxxoc Was alſo applied by the Grecians to ſignify * the Analyſis of 
grain of wheat.” And this, no leſs than the former *, was 5 wb 
certainly a ſacred term. It was conferred upon this article orf 
life for the ſame reaſon that Zubeg and Zußio had been applied 
to barley T. Chus was by far the moſt conſiderable of the 
progeny of Ham. He has likewiſe the credit of having been 
a great benefactor to mankind, and of bringing to light many 
uſeful and curious inventions . In ſhort, as we have already 
ſeen, he was idolized by his poſterity, and worſhipped as the 
| 5 . 3 Sun; 
* Konxoz, See page 190. 
9 5 See page 108. | | 
4 It is probable that the plough may be ranked in the number of theſe diſ- 
coveries; for this was an inſtrument of agriculture uſed in Egypt, at a very 
early date, and afterwards imported, with little alteration, into Greece. But 


it was plainly introduced by the Shepherds; for the native Mizraim were in a: 
ER G3 þ barbarous 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
ö 
| 
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SEC r. II. Sun; and to him, as a deity, was conſecrated this firſt eſſen- 
2 tial to human ſubſiſtence. Hence Zubes and Kees are words 

moſt highly analogous in their import: the one preſerved the 

1 | memory of Zub or Noah, the other that of Chus ; and they 
| were invented by the ſame people, who | were both Arkites 


and Cuthites. 


and of Koy- Koyyos ſeems alſo to have had a ſimilar derivation it is 


literally Cog-Chus, «* the royal Chus,” In its moſt proper 
ſignification, it was applied to thoſe fiſh, whoſe fhells were of 
the turbinated order: and there are two reaſons why ſuch 


productions of the ſea might have acquired this denomination. 


In I. The ſons of Chus were the firſt who ventured ou: to 

etymon here Tea, or planted any conſiderable colonies upon the ſea-coaſt. 
BE es. 1ven; 5 | Ea IE: al 0 . . | 4 

5 It has been even hinted that this patriarch himſelf ſet them 


the example“. Hence it is no wonder that every curious 
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marine produQion ſhould, in ſome way or other, be ſacred 
to him, when he came to receive the homage of his poſterity 


as a Gop. During the firſt ages almoſt every new object 


excited wonder and high admiration; but none were more 


— 


barbarous ſtate when ſubdued by theſe Cuthites, and were entirely ignorant of 

agricultural arts. Concerning the ancient plough of Greece and Egypt, con- 
ſult M. Goguet on the Pn 44d ung ge of ae co. nen the _—_— 

vol. i. p. 87, Eng. Tranſlat. ik , ci eb 2301 ab vice 


* See page 196. e 
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likely to awaken theſe ſenſations, than the various conchs of SECT. III. 
XAMP. VI. 
this order, with which the ſhores of the Mediterranean . GC. 


abounded ; ſome of which are very large and inexpreſſibly 
beautiful, and all of them greatly intereſting to an inquiſitive. 
mind. It. is therefore probable that they were partly ho- 
noured with this. appellation, by way of eminence and dif- - 


tinction; as well as to denote. their dedication to the Deity. . 


I. Shells of this ſhape were often uſed inſtead of trumpets, 
to ſound an alarm upon the ſea-coaſt when threatened by 
invaſion from .an enemy, or to proclaim the arrival of any. 
ſhips for the purpoſes of commerce. I have already ob- 
ſerved, that the Cuthites eſtabliſned conſiderable colonies very 
early in maritime countries. They were to be found in the 
Delta of Egypt, at Tyre and Sidon, and along the coaſts of 
Syria, Aſia minor, and part of Europe. But as extenſive as 
were theſe ſettlements, ſo extenſive in all probability was the 
uſe of this trumpet. Hence it was a ſacred inſtrument; and 
therefore put into the hands of Triton. Nonnus, in his | 
Dionuſiaca, has deſcribed him with one of theſe conchs, . 
which he very ene 9805 the deep con d are of * 
the ne ſea... 
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And it affords no ſmall confirmation to the truth of the 
etymon now advanced, that Koyaog is another term for that 
defcription of conchs, which was uſed upon the ſex-coalt be- 
fore the invention of trumpets . This plainly proves the 
dedication of them to the Sun. It is Coch-El-Es, © the fove- 
reign God of light.” And if we compare this analyſis of 
Ko Aeg, with that which we have juſt given of Koyyo, and 
expunge the former ſyllable Ceg or Coch, which is the ſame 
in both, there will clearly remain Chus equivalent to El. . 
This is an additional circumſtance, which i is ſtrongly in proof, 
that the patriarch diftinguiſhed by this name was literally 4 


worſhipped as the ſolar orb; that he was therefore the ſame 


by implication, with Jupiter, Hercules, Venus, and many 
other deities, whoſe names occur in the polytheiſtic calendar 


_ of the Gentile world. 


Koyyway was the name of th ſhell-fiſh from which the pur- 


ple dye was procured; and it feems to have been diſtinguiſhed 


by this epithet in conſequence of its turbinated form ; for it 
is Cog-Chol, « the royal Cone,” Cal, Col, or Chol was pro- 


perly a term for any hill or eminence; but it was alſo ap- 


plied to thoſe conical mounts, which the Ammonians erected, 
in various parts, wherever there were no natural elevations 


* Koxavg, voig YanaTTiIENG xp po TH; THY 0angryvay tupenrns, Heſychius. 
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faited to their mode of worſhip. The ſenſe in which it muſt 
be underſtood when applied to the Murex, is exactly analo- 


gous to this latter acceptation; and is only alluſive to the ex- 


ternal figure of the ſhell. The former part of this compound 


is that which denotes the original — of the purple 


dye. 


It is a remarkable circumſtance i in proof of the juſtice of 


this derivation, that Keynabog is another name for the ſame 


fſh, and alludes no leſs ſtrongly to its turbinated form“: for 
this is literally Cog-Cal. 


Keats was ufed to ſignify the purple liquid, which was 
obtained from this conch ; as alſo the cloth which had un- 
dergone the ones of dycinge.. 


There is an hiſtorical fragment, 2 from Palæphatus 


the Egyptian T, which will ſerve, i in ſome 'meaſure, to deter- 


mine the time when the juices of this fiſh. became firſt ſub- 


ſervient to the ſupport of regal grandeur. It informs us that 
in the reign of Phoznix there lived Hercules, a philoſopher 


: 35 Kona gpg. Heſychius. 5 


+ Palzphaii fragmentum, De Inventione Purpuræ, ex x Faſtis Siculls, ſive 


Chronico Alexandrino. 
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of Tyre *, who made a diſcovery of their virtue in the follo w- 
ing manner —“ As he was walking upon the ſtrand before 


that city, he eſpied a ſhepherd's dog F feeding upon one of 


theſe fiſh ; and remarked that the ſhepherd, who ſeemed to 


take it for granted that his dog was bleeding at the mouth, 
took a fleece of wool, and, wiping away the ichor, tinged the 
wool with a purple colour. As ſoon as the philoſopher was 
convinced that this was not blood, but only the effect of ſome 
liquid hitherto unknown, he felt himſelf greatly aſtoniſhed; 
and, taking the fleece from the ſhepherd; ſent it, with his 
obſervations, as a valuable preſent to Phoenix, king of Tyre.“ 


It appears that this monarch was ſo highly pleaſed with the 


beauty of the tinge, and the importance of the invention, that 


he engroſſed the whole advantage of it to himſelf ; he adopted 
it as the excluſive badge of his own ſovereign power; and 
prohibited all his ſubjects, by expreſs proclamation, from be- 
ing ever diſtinguiſhed by habits of the fame dye. Prior to 


this event, ” ſays the author, * mankind knew nothing of the 


various colours of raiment, but made their garments of the 


plain wobl of ſheep.” Nor were princes themſelves to be 


eaſily W from tlie people they governed,” 


* By de Tots Xpovois rug Bartels Ts Dena W *HPAKAHE O 2lorO 


TYPIOE, t apevpe 71 konon. Ibid. 
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In this piece of traditional hiſtory, ridiculous as it may ap- 
pear in ſome reſpects, there are ſeveral circumſtances, which 
plainly prove that it had its origin in fact, and will enable us 


to aſſign very nearly the time of this invention, 


The Tyrian Hercules is the perſon who claims the honour 


of having firſt made it public ; he is therefore ſtyled © the 


7 


philoſopher of Tyre. 
the deity of that name, who was worſhipped very early in 


that part of the world. But the Egyptian Hercules is al- 


Vet he was certainly no other than 


SECT. III. 
EXAMP.VI, 
— — 
The time of 
this invention 
aſcertained. 


The Hercules 
of Tyre. 


lowed by the moſt faithful hiſtorians “ to have been the moſt 


ancient of any of thoſe, who received divine homage under the 


ſame title. And therefore the preſumption is great, that the 


rites of this divinity were firſt eſtabliſhed at Tyre by a colony 


from Egypt. 


But this colony was likewiſe of Cuchite extraction; and, on 
this account, the fable of the Shepherd's dog is introduced into 


the ſtory, I call it a fable, becauſe it is certainly abſurd and 
incredible to the laſt degree, Is it likely that a dog would 
feed at all upon ſhellfiſh? It is ſtill leſs probable that he 
would prey upon a fiſh rendered impregnable by its ſhell. 


* Conſult Diodor. Sicul. vol. i. lib. i. p. 28, edit. Weſſelling. Macrobius i. 
Saturn. xx. and Herodotus, lib. ii. c. 43. 145. 


D dz | Yet 


'The fable of 
the Shep- 
herd's dog 


explained, 
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of Tyre *, who made a diſcovery of their virtue in the follow- 
ing manner—* As he was walking upon the ſtrand before 


that city, he eſpied a ſhepherd's dog + feeding upon one of 


theſe fiſh; and remarked that the ſhepherd, who ſeemed to 


take it for granted that his dog was bleeding at the mouth, 
took a fleece of wool, and, wiping away the ichor, tinged the 
wool with a purple colour. As ſoon as the philoſopher was 
convinced that this was not blood, but only the effect of ſome 


liquid hitherto unknown, he felt himſelf greatly aſtoniſhed; 


and, taking the fleece from the ſhepherd, ſent it, with his 


| obſervations, as a valuable preſent to Phoenix: king of Tyre.“ 


It appears that this monarch was ſo highly pleaſed with the 
beauty of the tinge, and the importance of the invention, that 


he engroſſed the whole advantage of it to himſelf ; he adopted 


TTrIox, $54; epeufe TW Koygurv.. | bid. 


it as the excluſive badge of his own ſovereign power; and 
prohibited all his ſubjects, by expreſs proclamation, from be- 
ing ever diſtinguiſhed by habits of the ſame dye. Prior to 


this event, ” fays the author, & mankind knew nothing of the 


various colours of raiment, but made their garments of the 
plain wool of ſheep. Nor were princes themſelves to be 


eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the people they governed.” 


* Er de Toig Xpovois Tl; Bermeins 1 Ts Oowns 1 10 dk A 0 IAOZOSOZ 


+ 13; NOIMENIKON KYNA, Ibid. 
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In this piece of traditional hiſtory, ridiculous as it may ap- gre. III. 
F ; 5 aer. 
pear in ſome reſpects, there are ſeveral circumſtances, which 


The time of 
this invention 
aſcertained, 


plainly prove that it had its origin in fact, and will enable us 


to aſſign very nearly the time of this invention, 


The Tyrian Hercules is the perſon who claims the honour The * 
of having firſt made it public; he is therefore ſtyled © the 
philoſopher of Tyre.” Yet he was certainly no other than 
the deity of that name, who was worſhipped very early in 
that part of the world, But the Egyptian Hercules is al- 
lowed by the moſt faithful hiſtorians“ to have been the moſt 
ancient of any of thoſe, who received divine homage under the 
ſame title. And therefore the preſumption is great, that the 
rites of this divinity were firſt eſtabliſhed at Tyre by a colony 
from Egypt. ene 8 


But this colony was likewiſe of Cuchite extraction; and, on The fable of 
; | „ a 1 8 np | E the Shep- 
this account, the fable of the Shepherd's dog is introduced into herd's dog 


explained, 


the ſtory. I call it a fable, becauſe it is certainly abſurd and 

incredible to the laſt degree. Is it likely that a dog would 
feed at all upon ſhell-iſh ? It is ſtill leſs probable that he 

would prey upon a fiſh rendered impregnable by its ſhell. 
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Yet the Murex was of this kind, It was turbinated, and ended, 
at the apex, in a ſharp point, Its ſurface was likewiſe covered. 
with ſtrong and ſharp protuberances, which would defy the 
utmoſt efforts of the moſt voracious hunger, Well then 
might the ſhepherd expect from his dog a mouthful of blood; 
and well might Hercules expreſs his aſtoniſhment at not find- 
ing any! We muſt therefore either abandon this part of the 


hiſtory altogether, or ſeek for ſuch a ſolution of it as ſhall be 
more conſiſtent with the nature of things. 


It is certain, that a colony of ingenious and enterpriſing 
people, like that of the Tyrians, could not have been long in 
poſſeſſion of this territory, without acquiring a knowledge of 
the properties of the Murex. It is, at this day, by no means 
uncommon upon the ſhores of the Mediterranean ;, but ſeems 
to have been very abundant in ancient times, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tyre; and the commerce ariſing from its pur- 
ple was chiefly monopolized by that city, Whatever chance 
might have led to the diſcovery, it may be juſtly attributed | 


Top Kun; but by no means to a ſhepherd's dog, Nor i is 


there any paradox in this. Ro was a term, which the Gre- 
cians have frequently very much miſapplied. In its original 
ſenſe it is the ſame with Cahen, Cohen, Con, and Can; and 
was reſtricted principally to the ſacred order of the prieſt- 


hood: yet as, in early times, princes were alſo prieſts, the 
| ſame 
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{ame title of honour was likewiſe extended to them. The 

tranſition from Cahen to Kb is natural and eaſy. And this 

latter title was conferred upon the animals diſtinguiſhed by it 

in Greece, in conſequence of their fidelity, vigilance, and af- 

fection: for theſe were the ſhining qualities of the patriarchal 

Cahen of the firſt ages, and have been the profeſſed endow- 

ments of the ſame order ever ſinee. Hence therefore ITorryus 
Kay will convey the idea, in this inſtance, of a © ſhepherd 

prieſt, or ſhepherd prince :” for it is well known that the 
Cuthites arrogated ro themſelves, in a particular manner, the 

title of ſhepherds. And, as it ſtands in this connection, it 
may be properly applied to the prieſt of Hercules —ſome 
Herculean prince, who was further honoured with the lordly 
title of Phoenix, 


I have already obſerved, that the Egyptian Hercules was 
the moſt ancient of any of the ſame name: and thence I have 


concluded, that the Tyrians muſt have borrowed their Her- 


culean deity from him—that is, that they were partly, at leaſt, 


a colony from Egypt. The circumſtance lately mentioned 


proves alſo that they were of Cuthite extraction. And. from 


this evidence I partly infer, that they did actually emi- 


grate from Egypt, about the time that the ſhepherd kings 


were enjoying their brighteſt day of proſperity, and their 


greateſt plenitude of power, in that country—before the in- 
rang ſtrength of the native. Mizraim obliged them to aban- 


don 
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don their conqueſts, and retire, with a diſgraceful retreat, in 
queſt of other ſettlements, We muſt date this time ſome- 
where about ſixty years before the deſcent of the ſons of 
Jacob into Egypt ; for, aſter that period, the affairs of theſe 
ſhepherds began greatly to decline, and defeat followed defeat, 
ul at length they were totally reed. 


That the Tyrians were a colony ſent out from Egypt, dur- 
ing the period of Cuthite greatneſs in that country, may 
be further collected from the very title they carried with them 


in this emigration. Their king was ſtyled Phoenix “; and we 


are particularly informed by Euſebius in his account of this 


tranſaction, that © Phoenix and Cadmus, taking their depar- 

ture from Thebes in Egypt, and bending their courſe towards 

Syria, eſtabliſhed a ſovereignty in Tyre and Sidon f.“ There 
is certainly a near conneQion between the import of theſe 
two names; and on this account, no doubt, Phoenix 1s {aid to 
have been the brother of Cadmus. They were not, how- 
ever, by any means, the names of men who had placed them- 
ſelves at the head of theſe adventurers; but they were ſacred 
titles the latter derived from the temples in which they 


performed the rites of their religion, and the former from 


their lordlineſs and dominion, | Phernix, owt, | is only Phi- 


Their country was alſo called Phœnicia. | SON 
+ Powt xa Kad, dro OnCuv muy Aryorruas keedhoy reg k lis v Evpia, Tops nas | 
Eidwvoc e6a7nhevoay, Euſebii Chronicon, p. 27. 


Anac, 
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Anac, or Ph'-Anac, e King *.” And this was certainly a 
memorial of the greatneſs they had relinquiſhed, when they 
had been compelled by the increaſe of population to ſeek a 


SECT. III. 
EXAMP. VI 


=, op” 


ſettlement in another quarter. And the very circumſtance, | 


that Tyre was ſo much nearer to Egypt than the regions of 
Hellas, is a preſumptive proof, that the former was colonized 
much earlier than the latter, It is probable on the ſame ac- 
count, that Tyre received one of the firſt colonies which emi- 
grated from that country, taking their direction northward 
along the coaſts of the Mediterranean. In fact, the Helladian 
colonies from Egypt conſiſted chiefly of thoſe, who had been 
driven out by force of arms to ſeek an aſylum, wherever they 
could find one. And accordingly we may obferve, that in 
ſcarcely any inſtances they carried with them the dignified 
appellation of Phoinix. 


| Keywy and Key were terms made uſe of to diſtinguiſh 
the Os Sacrum, and the parts adjacent. The analyſis of theſe 


| Royowy., 


words will enable us to diſcover the ſolution of a difficulty, | 


which has hitherto much perplexed the learned—namely, for 
what reaſon the lower extremity of the Spina Dori has been 


denominated Os Sacrum. The loins are the chief ſeat of 


ſtrength in the human body: and by means of the articula- 
tions of theſe, man is enabled to ſupport himſelf erect, to 


* Bryant's Analyſis, vol. i. p. 319. 
| e view 
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view the ſpacious canopy of heaven 'over his head, and to 


—— maintain the ſuperiority of his form above that of the brute 


Names of 
places con- 


kdered: 


around him. When therefore the worſhip of the true Gop 
became ſupplanted by a higher veneration for the firft re- 


* florers of mankind—when a devotion to aſtronomical reſearch, 


co- operating with this idolatrous reverence, had raiſed theſe 


patriarchs to the ſkies—and when, under the influence of this 
unhappy ſuperſtition, every thing was only valued in propor- 
tion as it was rendered ſubſervient to the intereſts of impiety 


—then this part of the corporeal ſyſtem was honoured with 


particular marks of attention; it was conſidered as ſacred to 


the glorious orb of day; and was often ſeparated from the 
flaughtered victim, in preference to every other part, as the 
facrifice of higheſt value. Hence the origin of the words 
— and Kohl: for they are literally Coch-On, 5 the ſus 
| preme Deity the Sun,” and were only terms of dedication. 
The Os Sacrum is an expreſſion perfectly analogous to theſe, 
and was evidently indebted for Its uſe to the fame religious 


cuſtom. 


It would be almoſt endleſs to ſpecify all the inſtances which 


| might be adduced of derivatives from the ſame root. Cocaba 


is a name, tranſmitted by Epiphanius, as one, which was given 
to Baſhan, the kingdom of Og; this is no other than Coc-Ab-A, 
* the land of the royal father.” That tra& is ſaid to have 
v7 98 ES = aboynded: 
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abounded in woods and paſtures, and was early peopled by SECT. It. 


EXAMP.VI. 
a colony of ſhepherds. Cocala was the name of a city of 


India within the Ganges; and alſo of a place upon the ſea- 
ſhore of Carmania. Cocalia was a city of the Cappadocian 
Pontus. Both theſe appellations are compounded of Coc-Al- 
(A or) Ai, and denote © a diftrift ſacred to the ſupreme God.” 
Cocillum, the name of a town in Myſia, was nearly of the 
ſame import. Coccygius, which was an epithet of Jupiter, is 
only Coc-uch, © the ſovereign Lord;” and under this title he 
gave his name to a mountain and river in Peloponneſus, a re- 
gion peculiarly ſacred to him. Pauſanias literally ſtyles this 
river Koxxug. Coche was a town of Arabia Deſerta men- 
tioned by Ptolemy, ſo called from its being Coch-A, the 
place of the Sun, diſtinguiſhed by this title of ſupremacy. 
And Cocanicus was a curious briny lake in Sicily; which is 
mentioned by Pliny as giving its own name to the ſalt which 
was procured from it. All ſuch collections of water were of 
high reputed ſanctity in the firſt ages; and it appears that its 


name is only an epithet derived from Coc-Ain-ls, « the royal 
fountains of the Sun,” 


cs i 
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SECT. I. Ch Chineſe G4 0, © to buen « or be merry.” | 
ang Ca "Th the language of Thibet, Ghe Lgnifies to * 
Dis ride, or produce mirth at another” $ expence. 
German Gauch \ FO 
Dutch Gauer 
French Gai 1 48 bas n 62; 5regiy $50; £7 
= | | Latin Gar, joy. This word occurs in Auſonius Eid. 12. 
| but is altogether diſuſed by the beſt writers. It 
ſeems notwithſtanding to be the root from which ö 
Gaudeo, Gaudium, &c. are derived. i 
Iriſh Gare, te laugh,” ts: Worn or oa 
Poſſibly the goat may have firſt bali name 
of Gavar from its friſkineſs and love of play. 
Wel Caur, a goat, a moſt probably for the lame 
reaſon. | 5 
Engliſh Cay, Cad. 
Flebrew ma (gahe), “ to be elate.” | 
The word 9h, which occurs in various parts of . 
Scripture as the name of Gad, and which is gene- 
rally conſidered as ſignifying “a troop,” has like- 
wiſe another and leſs metaphorical ſenſe, It imports 
© good-fortune.” And when Leah is repreſented* 
as ſaying upon the birth of this patriarch Nn, 4 
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1 928 troop cometh,” it muſt only be underſtood to mean, SECT. ut 

that ſhe anticipated the proſperity which would after W.! 
wards attend him. The higheſt ambition among the 
great men of theſe early times conſiſted in a wiſh that 
their names ſhould be perpetuated, for ages amidſt a 
numerous and illuſtrious progeny. . And perhaps for 
this reaſon the tranſlators, of the Bible may have 
given this conſtrution to the phraſe, more eſpecially 
as this prophetic exclamation was in ſome degree 

verified in Gad and his poſterity. 

This term occurs in compoſition with Baal * and 
1071 22 (Baal-Gad) Was the title of a deity of the Sy- 
rians, which was alſo conferred upon a city at the 
foot of Mount Hermon where he Wag worſhipped. 
Arias Montanus and others, who have offered com- 

ments on thoſe paſſages of Scripture where it is in- 

4 : troduced, interpret this Em RPand. * the idol of fe- | 
city or good fortune f.“ 

I have merely 8 he TY Gad in this: 
place, on account of the very great reſemblance which 
it bears to yorBouent ; 4 which ſignifies to rejoice,” and 
is derived from vu, analogous to mw. Indeed the 


"Ry o* ſenſe i is almoſt a FOR woo that 
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+ A large and ſatisfactory examination. has been 3 to this fabjea by 
Kircher, dip. Ægyptiac. vol. i. Syntag. iv. c. viii. Among other things 
he ſays, “ Vidi ego non ſemel in Germania Judæorum ædibus hæc verba 
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RADICALS. 
they are all formed from the ſame root Gal. Gan, 
or Gao. FE 
Coptic | wma (ſcai) ec feſtivity.” 
AAUP. The term 9H (gohi) is uſed by the Ethiopians to de- 
note the firſt appearance of morning after the 
gloom and darkneſs of the night. 
Greek. Tae ſignifies © to rejoice,” alſo to be proud or elate,” 
+ Hence the adverb Pom © ſweetly or e 0 
and other derivatives. 

Tao 18 an obſolete term of the ſame import as the 

above. The firſt future tenſe of this verb would 
be vage f; the application of the Doric dialect, 
which is the moſt ancient of any, would change 
this into 7a: and from this is formed Ycedo lac, a 
word of the ſame ſignification. 

Alſo from v the Tones would form ue, by the 
change of & into u, and of 3 into b, and by the aſ- 
ſumption of an e: but VIPs likewiſe ſignifies © to 
rejoice and exult.” 


I have been the more particular in tracing theſe Aiden ien, 
1 1 believe it has been hitherto conſidered that you, 
yoda, and yidew are words, which had no other affinity with 


each other except in ſenſe; whereas it plainly appears by this 


analyſis, that they, with all their derivatives, are formed from 


the ſame root, kann Is rauf. 


* Fans zan Heſych. | | | 

. + The analogy between this term and 7 5 which Ggnifies 5 « wealth or 
proſperity,” is manifeſt upon inſpection. But this word is to be met with i in 
ſeveral oriental languages. + Tao, hence Ionicè Tao. 
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The river Nile was ſometimes diſtinguiſhed by the name of grep. III. 
EXAMP. VII. 


— 


—_— 
— rm 
£0. yh r 

ws * — 
oy 2 S ” - * 
9 bp GS 


Pato among the Greeks. Nor can we wonder that it ob= ——— i 
14 | 5 . 1 
tained this title, when we conſider the uncommon advantages name for the 9 
which every year reſulted from it. In ancient Egypt, the for What rea- fl 
ſon. i 


face of the country was annually adorned with the ſmiling 
proſpect of plenty ; there was little dread of thoſe deſtructive 
blights, which infeſt other regions; the lotuſt was almoſt un- 
known ; and the heart of the huſbandman was deſtitute of 


care, ſecure of the fruits of a joyful harveſt. Theſe are Cir- 
cumſtances which, in ſome degree, diminiſh our admiration 
at the ſuperſtitious reverence of the Egyptians for the Nile ; ; 
they, at leaſt, excuſe them, though the object of their grati- 
tude was miſtaken through 3 * of being unmindful of 


the favours they received. 


4 : * 


But the Helleniſtic colonies of Greece were chiefly com- The hiſtory 
on which it 
poſed of thoſe, who had been driven thither from Egypt, and depends. 
to whoſe enterpriſe in improvement this latter country owed 


the chief of her Wy in ancient times +, They had been in 


B12. 
Pcs 
; } 


4 


* 7 WoTaus; ; ap Doe 8 8 | 
+ Its fertility! was likewiſe attended with little labour in tillage. See 
Herodot. lib. ii. c. xiv. © After the inundation of this river has moiſtened 
the 1 275 and left them in this ate, Lata one. Nurse his dae into n own | 


41 92322 


0 3 eee he” ea hs harveſt : "—Thus it was in 6. in 
the time of Herodotus. 
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poſſeſſion of it about two hundred and eighty years“; and, 
during that period, they had drained the Delta, and founded 
many great and noble cities, where before there had been only 
one vaſt and inhoſpitable ſwamp. Thus, having produced order 
from confuſion, and gained, as it were, one of the moſt fertile 
{pots in the univerſe from the bottom of the main, it is no 
wonder that they ſhould long cheriſh with fondneſs the me- 
mory of theſe achievements,” and aſſume to themſelves the 
credit of ſuch undertakings, though they ſoon ceaſed to enjoy | 
any immediate N from them oy 


Fo a If... 


The uſe ky the term Daw dads; us very rest of. the 
truth of this alluſion. It was certainly imported by the 
ſhepherds into Greece ; ; and had therefore been a favourite 
name for the Nile in Egypt, before theſe people had been 
obliged to abandon their poſſeſſions in that quarter. It was 
probably a name of their own impoſing, and invented for the 
purpoſe of celebrating the happy fertility; by which, through 
their contrivance, the lower region was greatly diſtinguiſhed. 

It is, in fact, the ſame appellation which was afterwards given 
by Mofes t to one of. the x rivers s of Paradiſe $: and the uſe which 
7! 67 359 1207; 10. nh 18 f. Ba 3. 22114 2 T1 "the 


* See page 26, note wiacked e en t mi 16.900 2 N ber 

407 The memory of theſe events is Git preſerved in the form of e Fourth 

letter A. See Appendix, On the A A/ * Gel, „ cel aof 

+ Geneſis, ch. ii. v. 10—13. Joſephus obſerves, in his account of this river, 

that it derives its name from the weſtern courſe it t takes, after quitting its 

ore. 6 The Geon,” ſays this writer, © runs through Egypt and denotes, 
: swhat 


* 


OF GREECE. „ >a 


the inſpired writer has made of it is the beſt comment upon 
its genuine import; for it conveys the idea of a noble and 
majeſtic river, winding its courſe through the midſt of a 


highly cultivated, extenſive, and beautiful garden. 


The ſame word occurs likewiſe in compoſition, as another 
name for the Nile. According to Manetho, Uch was a title 
of high dignity in Egypt, and fignified “ a king ®.” When 
compounded with Gehon, it will denote * the royal Gehon.” 


And this was actually a title for that river, and is particularly 


mentioned as ſuch by Diodorus Siculus f, and other writers. 


Uc-Gehon however, when reduced to the ſtandard of Grecian 


refinement, became transformed into. Qt and xox 8. 


And, becauſe, during the time of the inundations, the Nile 


extended itſelf over a very large tract of country, therefore 


zvhat ariſes from the Eaſt But the Nile is the river of Egypt; and it is well 
known that that riſes in the South, far up among the mountains of Abyſſinia, 
and takes, with little variation, a northern direction througl the whole of its 
courſe, The miſtake of the hiſtorian ſeems to have originated in a confuſion 
of terms. N 


*Manethe, as quoted by Joſephus in his firſt book againſt Appion. 
+ It was tie moſt, ancient name of that river, Toy de worapor dpxauorarov We 


ov0ucr Txt Lxeamy, bs ks Exam: Queavc. Diod, Sicul. lib. i. vol. i. 5. 235 
edit. Weſſelling. 03 TRL FIST, FL | 


1 Qym, Qxeavcs. Heſychius. jt 
90 Diodor. Sicul. ubi ſupra. 
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SECT. III. theſe terms have been applied, in an analogous ſenſe, to re. 
EXAMP. vII. . | 


preſent the ocean, or any very large collection of waters upon 
the ſurface of the terraqueous globe * 


EXAMPLE VII. 
RApicALs. 


FRAMP. vn. Chineſe TUM „eternity, or r any long period of time; ;. alſo 
Tre a e uſe,” &c. 

The Chineſe, like moſt other ancient nations, 
aſſume much to themſelves upon the antiquity of 
their origin, and have therefore given to this term 
the metaphorical ſignification of glory“ 

Yu ſeems to be a diminutive of this, for it expreſſes 
e moment, or n Fenen of time.“ 
Iriſh An and Aimſer, * time ;” alſo LUO, * an age,” 
Welſh Amſer, time; and Oed, an age.“ 
Latin vum, an age.“ Evitas, 66 eternity. 1 Avi, an- 
ceſtors,”” &c. 
German Uhm and Ohm, an uncle.” 
Uhnen, © anceſtors, progenitors, ee 
Coptic 2 en, and Sahidice ag, (ahi and ahe) life“ 1 in gene- 
ral, and, in a reſtricted ſenſe, * that portion of it 
which any one has already conſumed.” 


* In conſiſtency with this Heſychius informs us that . was a title 


common to the ſea with any very great river. Naos, dadacon, vai ora 
mee. | 


AIG! 


RADICALS, 


dered © well ſtricken in years.” 

Hebrew y and Om (hihe and hiim) ſignify © life,” or the 
duration of the days of man, 

Greek om and de, always.“ 

This word occurs in compoſition; but I believe 
that ce νöis the only inſtance of the kind. This 
was an epithet applied to the Gods to denote their 
immortality, 

Auy ſignifies © an age ;“ ats, evnkſiing 2 ;" 
eg rg GUWIRG ry uWNWY \, « for ever and ever,” that 
is, for ages of ages; and aww, to render im- 


mortal.“ 
Perhaps cs, © until,” 1s a branch from the ſame 


root. 


io Luke, ch. i. ver. 7. 


writin 88. 8 
+ Matth. ch. xxv. ver. 46. 


book. 


Ff - EXAMPLE 


4143 occurs in St. Luke's Goſpel *, where it is ren- 


+ This word ay ſignifies alſo ge — in many paſſages of the ſacred 


$ Apocalypſe, ch. iv. ver. 9. This phraſe occurs in ſeveral places of the ſame. 


SECT. IIT.. 
EXAMP. VIII. 
C. N 


GLELYEVETYS. 


Alco and its 
derivatives. 
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EXAMPLE IX. 


RADICALS. | 155 | 
*fcT. III. Chineſe Dios, « Gop.” This word is commonly pro- 
EAM IX. nounced as if it had been written % or Foe. 


German Geiſt, ſignifying * a ſpirit,” 18 very probably of the 
ſame original ; though, conſiſtently with the ſu- 
perſtitious notions of the vulgar, it has been 
commonly applied to ghoſts and ſpectres. Gop 
is a ſpirit, the firſt and great ſpirit; and every 
appearance which was conſidered as preterna- 
tural, every ominous dream or viſion, was ſup- 
poſed to take place by his agency and permiſſion. 
This was a favourite principle in the dark times 
of Heatheniſm. It was the chief ſupport of 
oracles and omens. And the ſame opinion ſtill 

continues to haraſs and alarm the minds of the 
ignorant multitude. 
Hence I am induced to believe that Geift muſt 
have derived its origin from the ſame root as 
Diofi, Deus, Ocog, Yes, Yos, &c. more particularly 


as the Germans have ſubſtituted 8 For y ina great 
variety of inſtances, 


Irin Dia, protection; Deas, " right;” Dia, «Gop®; 4 


* Dia alſo fgnifies a day; a for this reaſon, becauſe every day of the 

week among Pagan nations was ſacred to ſome deity. Accordingly, | 

Dia-domhnuich was the day of the Sun, or Sunday 
Dia-luain, the day of the Moon, or Monday; 


Dia-mairt, the day of Mars, or Tueſday ; and ſo on. 


Welſh 
Latin 


Greek 


P42 4 


The firſt 
him, 


Ranicals: 


and Ti, © to ſwear,” Men ſwear by the Deity, SECT. III. 
Indeed the — himſelf is called 77 mbor, © the 
Supreme Being.” 

Debei, right; Dun, © Gon.” 


Deus, Dii, Divi, Divinus, are words relating to > di- 
vinity. 


. 


Divino, Diviaatio, with other derivatives, are ap- 
plied to the effects of oracular influence. 


8 *Gop;” with its numerous compounds and Ora 


derivatives. 

The Greeks ſometimes changed 9 into 5. Hence 
therefore were formed Avg, divine,“ which is Avg, &c. 
alſo the genitive caſe formed irregularly from 
Zee; and Aide, :* proceeding. from Jupiter.“ 

Awynr and Awyong were titles applied to per- 
ſons, who were ſuppoſed to have derived their 
extraction from the ſame Deity ; the latter of 
| theſe was the name of the famous Cynic philoſo- 
pher of Sinope ; but both of them were conferred. 
upon ſeveral perſons of eminence and diſtinction 
in various countries, and of different ages. . 
By the ſame means we derive Acout, to Asch, Kc. 
pray to, or beſeech; As, © that which is richt; 
and the imperſonal verb Az, © it behoveth.” 
9 *, in Egypt, was anciently a title for the Su- Osco. 


* 3 a&meipoy uatevonoev, UTE Ti; Oo, re x Jelog avbpurrog, ws Ae D PE, 
yurTo ETO Tia teToy yeveolar. Plato in Philebo. 


month of the Egyptian youn was called &@WOTT in honour of 


F.f 2 preme 
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preme Deity ; it was the ſame as Taautus of Phcenicia, Teu- 
tates of Gaul, Thoth of the Chaldees, and Occ of the Greeks, 
who ſeem to have imported this term immediately from 


Egypt *. 


To this divinity are aſcribed many uſeful and curious in- 


ventions, particularly the diſcovery and firſt introduction of 


literal characters. On this account he is ſtyled “ the father 


of letters T; and was conſidered by the Greeks in the ſame 


light as Hermes, or Mercury, the God of arts T. From theſe 
circumſtances his real hiſtory will be eaſily aſcertained, 


The firſt defcription of writing, which was the product of 


human ingenuity, was employed in conveying ideas by means 


of hieroglyphical repreſentations, Theſe were, in an imperfe& 
degree, the reſemblances of the things ſignified, and ſerved to 
tranſmit to future generations the diſcoveries and tranſactions 
of the age which then exiſted, This ſtyle of preſerving re- 


cords was underſtood only by the prieſts ; it was chiefly con- 


® The only difference between Ocvd (or, as Suidas terms it, Ocv;) and co; is 
this, that the former was a particular, and the latter a general title for the Deity. 

+ Thamus, king of Egypt, diſputing with the philoſopher concerning the 
uſe of letters, ſtyles Theuth aaTyp ypauuaruy. Plato in Phædro. 

+ Ov Ayu pev ON NT, AxeZavdpers de OTO, *Exxnve; de EPMHN kuabt- 
cv. Philo Biblius ex. Sanchoniath. This writer had juſt before aſſerted, 
upon the ſame authority, that Thenth had invented the firſt prineiphes of 
writing—0s ups ⁊m TWV WPWTWY enen Yan. 
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verſant with the fecrets of their religion and philoſophy ; and 
was therefore moſt ſcrupulouſly concealed from the knowledge 
of the vulgar. On this account the clue, which was intended 
to unravel all theſe myſterious ſymbols, was confined within 
the power of a few; and, what through the viciſſitudes of 
human affairs, and the deſtructive influence of a long ſeries 


of ages, almoſt every trace of it has at length diſappeared. 


The date of this mode of writing cannot be now entirely 


determined. It was little known in the time of Joſephus , 
and probably the tradition reſpecting it was very early loſt. 
e | * 
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* ce The ſons of Seth,” ſays Joſephus, © were the firſt who made their obſer- 


vations upon the motions of the heavens, the courſes and influences of the 
ſtars. And having been foretold by Adam of an univerſal deluge and confla- 


gration to come, they erected two pillars, one of brick, and the other of ſtone, 


which they believed would be proof, either the one or the other of them, 
againſt both fire and water. Upon theſe pillars they engraved the memorials 
of their diſcoveries and inventions, there to remain for the benefit of ages to 


come. This they did, leſt the tradition of ſcience itſelf ſhould be loſt : nor 


was their foreſight in vain, for it is reported that the ſtone pillar is to be ſeen 
in the land of Syria to this very day.“ Joſeph. Antiq. lib. i. c. 2. 0 
In reſpect to any monuments ſuppoſed to have been actually exiſting in the 
time of Joſephus as the records of antediluvian inventions, there is very little 
to be deduced from them. It will not be denied that ſome column of very 
great antiquity might have then been ſtanding in the land of Syria; but there 
is very good reaſon to doubt, that it was either erected by Seth, or by any of 


his poſterity, till perhaps ſeveral ages after the Flood. There is ſomething too 


romantic in the whole relation to eſcape the ſuſpicion of fiction. The great 


Milton has not indeed thought it unworthy the ſublimity of his genius to pur- 


ſue, 
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preme Deity ; it was the ſame as Taautus of Phcenicia, Teu- 
tates of Gaul, 'Thoth of the Chaldees, and Oo of the Greeks, 
who ſeem to have reel this term immediately from 


Egypt *. 


To this divinity are aſcribed many uſeful and curious in- 
ventions, particularly the diſcovery and firſt introduction of 
literal characters. On this account he is ſtyled “ the father 


of letters T; and was conſidered by the Greeks in the ſame 


light as Hermes, or Mercury, the God of arts I. From theſe 
circumſtances his real hiſtory will be eaſily aſcertained, | 


The firſt deſcription of writing, which was the product of 
human ingenuity, was employed in conveying ideas by means 


of hieroglyphical repreſentations. Theſe were, in an imperfect 


degree, the reſemblances of the things ſigniſied, and ſerved to 


tranſmit to future generations the diſcoveries and tranſactions 
of the age which then exiſted. This ſtyle of preſerving re- 
cords was underſtood only by the prieſts; it was chiefly con- 


#* The only difference between ®eu6 (or, as Suidas terms it, Oev;) and Ocos is 
this, that'the former was a particular, and the latter a general title for the Deity. 
+ Thamus, king of Egypt, diſputing with the philofopher concerning the 
uſe of letters, ſtyles Theuth aaryp ypauuaruy, Plato in Phædro. 
+ Oy AN %,! uev OQ NT, Ade gap de O re, Eye e EPMHN xa 


av. Philo Biblius ex. Sanchoniath. This writer had juſt before aſſerted, 


upon the ſame authority, that Theuth had invented the firſt pk: ls of 
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verſant with the fecrets of their religion and philoſophy ; and sr. III. 
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to unravel all theſe myſterious ſymbols, was confined within 
the power of a few; and, what through the viciſhtudes of 
human affairs, and the deſtructive influence of a long ſeries 


of ages, almoſt every trace of it has at length diſappeared. 


The date of this mode of writing cannot be now entirely An inquiry 
| into the date 


determined. It was little known in the time of Joſephus *, of it. 
and probably the tradition reſpecting it was very early loſt. 
e It 


* © The ſons of Seth,” ſays Joſephus, © were the firſt who made their obſer- 
vations upon the motions of the heavens, the courſes and influences of the 
ſtars. And having been foretold by Adam of an univerſal deluge and confla- 
gration to come, they erected two pillars, one of brick, and the other of ſtone, 
which they believed would be proof, either the one or the other of them, 
againſt both fire and water. Upon theſe pillars they engraved the memorials 

of their diſcoveries and inventions, there to remain for the benefit of ages to 
come. This they did, leſt the tradition of ſcience itſelf ſhould be loſt : nor 
was their foreſight in vain, for it is reported that the ſtone pillar is to be ſeen 

in the land of Syria to this very day.” Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 1. c. 2. 3 
In reſpect to any monuments ſuppoſed to have been actually exiſting in the 
time of Joſephus as the records of antediluvian inventions, there is very little 
to be deduced from them. It will not be denied that ſome column of very 
great antiquity might have then been ſtanding in the land of Syria; but there 
is very good reaſon to doubt, that it was either erected by Seth, or by any of 
his poſterity, till perhaps ſeveral ages after the Flood. There is ſomething too 
romantic in the whole relation to eſcape the ſuſpicion of fiction. The great 
Milton has not indeed thought it unworthy the ſublimity of his genius to pur- 
ſue, 
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It ſeems, however, to have been prior to the edicts of 
Egypt, India, and China, by any branches of the great family 
of Ham. In all theſe countries there are ſtill: viſible ſome: 
hieroglyphical inſcriptions which lay undoubted claim to the 


moſt venerable antiquity—antiquity which no authentic re- 


cords now remaining have been able to trace, and which only 


continues to be celebrated in the fables of myſterious tradition, 


But between theſe countries there has ſubſiſted very little, if 
any, connection from the earlieſt times; and the inhabitants 
of each have been ever inſuperably attached to their own in- 
ſtitutes, manners, and arts; ſo that innovations would by no 


means be ſuffered to take place in cuſtoms once eſtabliſhed, in 


ſue, in part, the track which the Jewiſh hiſtorian had already marked out for 
him. But, that the Deity ſhould have inſpired-the firſt parent of mankind with 
a knowledge of the fates of his poſterity, is a ſuppoſition, which ſeems to pro- 
ceed with a better grace from the pregnant imagination of the poet, than from 


the accuracy and gravity of the hiſtorian, However, even admitting the 


reality of this revelation, and the building of ſome pillar as a conſequence, it 
is ſtill incredible that any ſtructure of this kind ſhould have withſtood that 
univerſal convulſion of nature, which fo completely inverted the order of 
things. | 

It is well known, that in very remote antiquity the ſymbolical worſhip of 
the Serpent was introduced into that country ; he was termed Oub, Ob, and 
Ob-El. There were alſo pillars erected in many parts in honour of him; 
theſe were denominated Obeliſks; and on them were engraven curious hiero- 
glyphical inſcriptions. Hence I ſhould rather ſuppoſe that the pillar in queſ- 
tion was one of theſe; which being more firmly conſtructed than others, had 


withſtood, beyond their time, the attacks of the elements and the waſte of 
+ og | 


conſequence 
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conſequence of any influx of colonies from other quarters. 
Yet there is, in ſeveral remarkable inſtances, a moſt ſtriking 
analogy between the ancient ſymbolical characters of all theſe 


people. 


% 


Though I would, on no account, draw the ſame concluſion 


from this reſemblance, which M. de Guignes has formed with 
reſpect to the Chineſe and the Egyptians ; yet that writer has 
given ſome curious ſpecimens of it from Horus Apollo, which 
I ſhall take the liberty of introducing in this place. 


* Suivant Orus Apollo le Soleil et la Lune groupes enſemble 


forment une caractere Egyptien, qui ſignifie la fucceſſ ron des 


tems, le premier Hrinciße: en Chinois les memes élémens, le 


Soleil et la Lune, ont exadement la m&me ſignification, la ſuc- 


ceff hon des tems, les revolutions, le Principe de toutes choſes. 


«A la Chine comme en Egypte la 9 de la Lune ſignifie 
le Mois. 


57 ie ligne horiſontale, ſuivant le mème auteur, traverſce 
par une ligne perpendiculaire ſervoit à exprimer le nombre 
dix. Par quel haſard les Chinois ont- ils employé la meme 


figure dans le meme ſens? Un caractere de cette eſpece ne tient 


point a ces idee geneérales qui tombent dans Veſprit de tous 
les hommes. 125 


« En 
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En Egypte le Cynocephale deſignoit la triſteſſe: à la Chine 
la meme figure, accompagnee du caractere de la voix, fignifie 
la meme chole. 


« Pour deſigner'/'e@ucation et une origine ancienne les Egyp- 
tiens peignoient an paquet de roſeaux. Ce ſymbole eſt fonde 
ſur des idées fi ſingulieres que des peuples Eloignes ne peuvent 
Pimaginer, encore moins 8'accorder fur la ſignification. Ce- 
pendant les Chinois employent un paguet de roſeaux dans le 
meme ſens que les Egyptiens. Des caracteres de cette eſpece 
ſont pour nous des traces de la communication de un et de 


l'autre peuple. 


M. de Guignes termine ce parallele par le Hieroglyphe 
Egyptien qui ſervoit à exprimer la Science et un Savant. 
Les Egyptiens repreſentoient la ſcience par la roſ#e qui tombe du 
ciel. Cette métaphore exiſte en Chinois, et le caractere qui 
ſignifie la Science, un Savant, eſt compoſe de trois 6l&mens ou 
clefs, 'une qui defigne la pluie, ou la roſee, Vautre le ciel, et la 
troiſteme homme. Cette phraſe ne peut ſignifier que I Homme 
fur lequel tombe la roſte du ciel. Il weſt perſonne qui ne ſente, 
qu'une mEtaphore de cette eſpece commune A deux peuples 
ne ſoit une preuve de leurs anciennes liaiſons; et cette preuve 
eſt d' autant plus forte, que l'on trouve en Egypte et à la 
Chine pluſieurs caracteres de la meme eſpece. G'eſt par la 
—— | meme 
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meme raiſon de communication que nous retrouvons dans le 
Deuteronome la formule entiere de ce Hieroglyphe. Con- 
creſeat ut pluvia doctrina mea, Hluat ut ros eloquium meum, 
quaſi imber ſuper herbam, et quaſi fiille ſuper gramina.” Les 
Egyptiens comparoient la Science à la roſce qui tombe ſur 
les plantes et qui les fait fructifier. Les Hebreux avoient 


vecu long-temps dans 'Egypte ; de plus, comme les Arabes 


traces de cette communication, ou u plutot il eſt le meme quant 
aux racines des mots “.“ 


repreſentation has been ſeen in ſome inſtances 1 in China and 


Egypt, there are not wanting equally ſtriking proofs of ana- 


of India. The Serpent was a facred type common to both f. : 


The Lotos of the Nile and the Ganges were of equal cele- 


brity as ancient religious ſymbols. And the fable of the. 
mundane egg was often depicted i in the ſculptured details of 


the mythological min of each. 


* M. de Comes fur les moyens de parvenir ala dee et à Fintelligence | 


des Hieroglyphes Egyptiens ; ——extrait du Journal des Savans. 


+ © Nothing,” ſays Dr. Stukeley, “ is of ſo high account among the Chineſe - 


as the repreſentation of dragons and ſerpents ; as we ſee in all their pictures 


and utenſils; nay, in the very ſtamps upon their ink. It i is the genial banner 


of their empire. It means every thing that is ſacred among thein?? <Stuke- 


1 Hour Henee me 357 he o leſs venerated i in s. than in 
India 250 Egypt. WE 10 i oy 


Yet however remarkable the reſemblance of bieroglyphical 


logy between the characters of this latter country and thoſe 
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et les Syriens, ils ont toujours été voiſins des Egyptiens, auſſi 


le langage de tous ces peuples a-t-il conſerve beaucoup de 
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Io all this it may be added, that the ſpecific form of many 


EXAMP. EK. 


of the ſacred ſtructures in India, China, and Egypt is the 
ſame. They are often pyramidal; and point out in the moſt 
impreſſive manner the common origin from which they were 
derived, and the principles of religion which at firſt en 
this mode of conſtruction. 


But I am far from concluding from theſe premiſes, that 


either the Chineſe: or the Indians were colonies from Egypt. 


As little can E admit it as a conſequence, that the Mizraim, 
who were the original inhabitants of Egypt, or the Cuthites' 
who fo early diſtinguiſhed themſelves in that country, were, 


in any degree, the emigrants either from India or China. It 
is moſt conſiſtent with the nature of the caſe, and moſt con- 


ſentaneous with the general tenour both of ſacred and pro- 
fane hiſtory, to ſuppoſe, that analogies, ſubſiſting ſo remark- 
ably between the early practices of nations ſo diſtinct, could 
only have ariſen in ſimilar inſtitutions eſtabliſhed among them, 


while as yet they formed but one people before the ven- 


geance of Heaven obliged them to ſeparate with confuſion 


from each other, and to abandon for ever that devoted tower, 


in the rearing of which they had aired alter nothing leſs, 


than an immortality of renown. 


This ſuppoſition will acquire a greur -avceion of firenged, 
if we conſider what has been the effect of national vanity 
upon 
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upon theſe renowned ſtates, from the remoteſt period of their 


In all theſe countries there was, in ancient times, an equal 
bigotry to their own cuſtoms and manners: the natives of 
each were equally jealous of innovations; and ſcarcely any 
power and influence were able to produce them. The ſame 
bigotry ſtill exiſts as ſtrongly as ever among the Chineſe and 
the Indians. With reſpe& to the Egyptians, who ſeem to 
hold out a partial exception to this remark, their territory was 
ſmall, it abounded in riches, and its fertility was unequalled 
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This cauſe 


further aſcer- 
tained from 
the partiality 
of theſe na- 
tions to their 
own manners, 
rites, and . 
arts. 


by that of any other region under heaven. Hence it became 


an object of enterpriſe to many powerful monarchs. It was 


very early ſubdued by the arms of Nebuchadnezzar ; and has 


ſcarcely ever ſince been able to rear its head, or aſſert its own 


independence. This however is an objection of little mo- 


ment. Since the time of Nebuchadnezzar, which is com- 


paratively of recent date, and brings us within the reach of 
authentic records, there have been no colonies ſent out from 
Egypt either to India or China, nor any received into it from 
thoſe quarters. Beſides, Herodotus repreſents the Egyptians 
in his days, as diſtinguiſhed above all other people, of whom 


he had any knowledge, by their ſtrong attachment to the an- 


cient traditions and cuſtoms of their own country. Not all 


their diſtreſſes and mortifications were able to overcome theſe 
Urea © prejudices, 


is 
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SECT. 111. prejudices, or give them humble thoughts concerning them- 
— ſelves. They ſtill prided themſelves, after undergoing the 


calamities of two ſubjugations, one under the Babyloniang, 


and a ſecond under the Perſians, in having borrowed nothing 
from the reſt of mankind, and excelling every other people in 
wiſdom and learning“ 


It is an additional argument in favour of the ſame ſuppoſi- 
tion—that the Theuth of the Egyptians, the Taautus of the 
' Phoenicians, and the Teutates of the Celtz, were deities moſt 
Thoth—the affuredly borrowed from Thoth of the Chaldees. All theſe 
ry open nations were entirely devoted to the ſame ſyſtem of idolatrous 
e worſhip: but this apoſtacy from the true God had its firſt 
commencement in the plain of Babylonia; and Thoth was a 
A - title of the preſiding deity of that region. We have ſeen, how- 
# | | euer, that this Thoth i is likewiſe deſcribed as the inventor of 
. the art of riet | | 


3 5 Concluſion. From all theſe circumſtances I would conclude, that hiero- 

4 glyphical inſcriptions were firſt introduced into practice, while 
as yet the favourite ſcheme of Ammonian idolatry was in a 
flouriſhing ſtate—while the Cuthites and their adherents were 
aſſembled in one multitudinous maſs around the ſame ſtan- 
dard—and before the diſperſion compelled them to tranſport 


Herodot. lib, ii. c. 49. 160: ; 
| 0 
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to other climes their cuſtoms, inventions, and implements of 
ſuperſtition. 


Among other diſcoveries attributed to Thoth was the cul- 
ture of the vine *. And in this reſpect his hiſtory agrees pre- 
ciſely with that of the patriarch Noah. *© He,” it is ſaid, 
ee began to be a huſbandman, and he planted a vineyard f.“ 
He was certainly the firſt, who applied himſelf to agriculture 
after the Flood ; and this, in the language of tradition, would 
be deſcribed as an invention ; for the zra of the deluge was 
properly, in a mythological ſenſe, the commencement of time. 
Hence it appears that Thoth. was only a ſacred title, conferred 
upon this illuſtrious perſon, when he was honoured by his 
poſterity with an idolatrous veneration. And it is thus far, in 
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Hiſtory of 

Thoth—to 
whom allu- 
live, 


a very remarkable degree, analogous with Zeuth. The noble 


and uſeful diſcoveries attributed to the deity diſtinguiſhed by 


this name, are only ſo many teſtimonies of gratitude and reſpect 


for the benefits accruing from his reputed inſpiration, 


That the term Thoth or Theuth has certainly ſome rela- 
tion to Noah, may be further collected from its compoſition 
with Erech. This latter word ſignifies an Ark, or emphati- 


cally, in a traditional ſenſe, © the Ark ;” and the compound 


Erechtheus : 
Procœmium to 


his hiſtory. 


Epe Hens 18 literally Erech-Theuth, © the Ark of Theuth.” 


* Tipuros Oud i dan Jpemamy im: Rorpur E ref. Epigr. e Lactant. Antholog. I. i. 
F Genelis, ch. ix. ver. 20. 


But 
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SECT. HI. But if the term Theuth be of Chaldaic original, no leſs ſo are 
EXAMP. IX. | 


all its compounds, Prometheus“, Meneſtheus r, Hippothoüs f, 
Erechtheus, &c. ſo far, at leaſt, as this radical is concerned; 


and there is much curious and valuable information annexed 
to the analyſis of theſe names. The laſt of them, however, 
is that, to which the preſent diſcuſſion will be more Pers 
larly confined. 
Kings of Al- I have already expreſſed a belief, that the liſts, which the 
8 Grecian annaliſts produce, of the kings of Attica, Thebes, 
Argos, &c. are almoſt, if not entirely, compoſed of fictitious 
characters; whoſe names * are little elſe than artificial com- 
pounds of Egyptian terms &, with which nothing but the 
moſt fabulous romance is connected. Since therefore it is 
an object of importance to remove as much as poflible the 
veil which has hitherto overſpread this part of ancient hiſ. 
tory, 1 ſhall exhibit, in further vindication of my opinion, 
: the line of deſcent among the Athenians, 


4 * Prometheus is Piromi-Theuth, the man Theuth, PWALKI ſigniſies man, 
. and, with the prefix Tl, as in up A, the man. It is a term applied to 
= the human ſpecies to denote an erect poſition of body; which, no leſs than 
reaſon, is peculiar to themſelves. It is analogous to i (Rom) of the pts 
dees; and from it the Greeks probably formed Pun, fi ignifying fPrength. 


+ Meneſtheus is literally Menes-Theuth. Menes was the firſt lJaw-giver 
among the Egyptians, and the firſt who improved their mode of living. 
Conſult Diodor. Sicul. vol. i. p. 53. 


+ Hippothoüs is the compound Hippo-(Thoot or) Thoth; and is fimilar 
in import to Erech-Theuth. I have treated of the term Hippo i in ba 168, &6. 


See pages 44, 45. 
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Vears | | Years oper III 
8955 i mn. ... e e 

1. Cecrops — 56 — 780 | 10. Theſeus N 452 Ad of 
2. Cranaus — 9 — 724 || IT. Mneſtheus* — 23 — 422 them : 
3. Amphityon — ro — 715 12. Demophoon — 33 — 399 
4. Erichthonius — 5o — 705 || 13: Oxyntes 8 366 
5. Pandion'l, — 8 14. Aphydas — 1 — 354 
6. Erechtheus — 50 — 615 15. * | ic 12 2h 
7. Cecrops II. — 405.0 565 . Thymedes | 


8. Pandion II. — 25 es 525 16. Melanthus — 37 — 345 
9: Egeus — 46 — 500 17. Codras — 21 — 308 


Thus, theſe ſeventeen kings are repreſented as having Period of | 
reigned; in all, four hundred and ninety-three years, and con- nion. 
tinued the ſucceſſion till within two hundred and eighty- 


ſeven years of che kia of the "Ryo Bur it has | 


„ Mneſtheus is the ſame name with Meneftheus; fo it appears from 


Virgth 
— Lyrncſus: Acmon 
Nee Clytio genitore minor, nec fratre Meneſtheo. 
7 Virgil. En. lib. x. ver. 128. 
Again: 


Affuit et Mneſtheus, quem pulſi priſtina Turni 
Aggere murorum ſublimem gloria tollit —lIbid, ver. 143. ; 


This calls almoſt irrefiſtibly to our recollection what the facetious Butler 
bas wiſely reſolved, concerning the Squire of Hudibras | 


« A Squire he had, whoſe name was Ralph, 
That in th' adventure went his half; 
Tho' writers, for more ſtately tone, 
Do call him Nalpho, *tis all one; 
And when we can, with metre ſafe,” 
We ll call him ſo; if not, plain Ralph.“ 


Hutibras, caiito i. part i. ver. 430. 
been 


SECT. III. 


EX AMP. IX. 


The credibi- 
| lity of their 

hiſtory exa- 

mined, 


Creon, the 
firſt Archon 
whoſe deeds 


are recorded. 


Archons of 


Athens. 


A liſt of ſome 


of them. 
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been already made to appear, that no dependance can be 


placed upon any accounts which have been tranſmitted to 


us, in relation to events antecedent to that time *: ſo that 


every circumſtance reſpecting this race of ſovereigns meets 
our very firſt view with an air of improbability. Nor will 
this Improbabluity be diminiſhed by a more minute attention 


to the hiſtory. Creon is the firſt 3 concerning whom 


we have any information: and he is ſaid to have governed 
Athens in the firſt year of the twenty- fourth Olympiad, that 
is, ſix hundred and eighty- four years before the birth of Chriſt, 

It appears therefore that between Creon and Codrus, who was 


the laſt king of Athens, an interval of time was ſuppoſed to 


have elapſed of three hundred and ſeventy-nine years. In 


what manner then was this ſpace filled up? Or, what were 


the laws, the arts, and manners of the Athenians during this, 
period ? To theſe queries we are only anſwered 


by bein 


8 


deſired to look at the following liſt of Archons, who ſuper 


ſeded the royal authority in Attica, 8 


„ | 1 54 Feat they FI" an . 
Names. F = Names. 
1. Medonn — 20 ; | 8. Phereclus 
2. Accaſtus — 36 9. Ariphron 
3. Archyppus — 19 10, Theſpiæus 
4. Therfippus =—— 4 1. Agameſtor 
5. Phorbas — 30 12. Aſchylus 4 
6. Megacles — 286 13. Alemæon 
7. Diagnetus 2 
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Years they 
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a reigned, R 
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If it be inquired, what has been handed down to us concern- 
ing theſe illuſtrious perſons-—tlie anſwer is, that Medon was 
the ſon of Codrus, Accaſtus the ſon of Medon, Archyppus the 
ſon of Accaſtus, Therſippus the ſon of Archyppus, and ſo on 
to the laſt. It may be added too, that, taken together, they 
anſwer the purpoſe of a complete ſtop- gap in the chronology 
of this then infant ſtate: for the whole period of their domi- 
nion was three hundred and ſeven years; which, applied to 
the place where the line of the kings was broken off, will 
bring us down to the laſt year of the fifth Olympiad: This 
is the ſum of that information, with which the page of hiſtory 
has hitherto favoured us, with reſpect to this ſubject: and it 
is juſt ſufficient to evince, how deeply every part of it 1s im- 

merſed in the gulph of obſcurity ! For, who can aſſign any 
ſufficient [reaſon,” why the tranſactions of Cecrops and his 
royal ſucceſſors ſhould have been detailed with minuteneſs; 


while thoſe of theſe Archons, who reigned ſome of them for 


many years, and who floutiſhed ſo much nearer to the time 


when hiſtorical records were carefully preſerved, ſhould have 
been buried in an' irretrievable oblivion 2. 


This is the more 
extraordinary, becauſe the Archontic form of government 
ſeems to have been more congenial to the taſte of the Athe- 
nians than the Monarchical. The latter among them was 
abſolute; the former included in ſome ye the voice and 
e of the people. VVT 732 bar 
An 1 I will 
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ſpecting 

them. 

The infe- 

rence to be 

drawn from 

it in relation 

to the N | 

of Athens 
{F by. 
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SRCT. III. Iwill not expr eſs any ſuſpicion with reſ pect to the certainty 


EXAMP. IX. A R 5 

w—— of this ſucceſſion of Archons; neither will I fay that it wight 

Maſt of thef 

force fa not have dated its' commencement with ſome ſuch patriot ag 
ulous per- 


ſopagess | Codrus : but, if any credit be given to this part of ancient 

hiſtory, becauſe it is ſo unembelliſhed by the pencil of fiction, 

there is certainly none to be granted to the ſplendid achieve- 

ments attributed to the preceding monarchs. If there be any, 

even the leaſt, truth in this deſcent of royal lovereigns, f it muſt 

evidently be greatly curtailed in order to * at all the 
2 of ne 

RE If we believe that Medon was the 01 1 cata and that 

of this kind, Codrus was the ſon of Melanthus, we are then brought to 

our ne plus ultra: for we aſcend to the line of Erechtheus, 

than which, if it be Fully wandel wetting; can n more 

en. 5 e WEE, SG 2 es 


Ra _ 3 * 0 
5 4 7 7 + 
A787 CH IS FREIRS 


The liſt of 8 00 Newton, in bis chronological inquiries, has 
— by Sir thrown out a conjecture reſpecting this line, which, if its juſ- 
Iſaac New- ; 
ton. tice be admitted, will cut it very ſhort indeed. He is of 
opinion that Pandion II. and Erechtheus are the ſame with 

Pandion I. and Erechthonius: and that therefore Cecrops II. 
Pandion II. and Erechtheus muſt be ſtruck out of the liſt; 
Such an eraſement will occaſion a deficiency of dne hundred 
and fifteen Years, in the three —.—— fifty - nine years, 
during 
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during which this race is ſaid to have been ſeated upon the SECT. III. 
| EXAMP. IX. 


throne: of Attica. How far this, and more to the ſame effet 
reſpecting the other branches of the ſame line, may be en- 


titled to credit, will e appear 0 the . 


e Gi in general, but the Athenians in particular, 

moſt commonly diſtinguiſhed thoſe perſons, whoſe hiſtories 

they could not trace on account of their high antiquity, by 
the peculiar title of Dnyart. They ſuppoſed them to have 1e. 
been the firſt of men, and to have actually ſprung from the he 9,958 A 
earth. For this reaſon that epithet has been conferred upon | 
Pelaſgus, Iäpetus, Zanclus, and the Titans. An appellation Auroytur: 
analogous to it was/ aſſumed by the natives of Attica them- 
ſelves.” But the early hiſtory of this people, and the tradi- 

tions reſpeAing the perſons I juſt mentioned, were all equally 

loft in the uncertainty of fable: nothing of them was diſ- 1 
coverable at the time when learning began to flouriſh in i 
Greece; at leaſt, if they might have been, in ſome degree, | 4M 


traced out by dint of a patient and unreſerved inveſtigation, 


the claim which x was laid to an unfathomable antiquity, « 195 


formed an inſuperable Pete 


In eonſiſteney with this principle, we Halt not only find the © whom aps 
Atheniati ſtyling themſelves a race of Avrexfox;, but we ſhall . 
II h " — alſo 
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SECT. II. alſo perceive them attributing the titles of Avro and Nyyais 
EX AMP. IX. | ; : 2 . 3 | 
w—— to ſome of their kings; Cecrops, for inſtance, was honouretl 


W with the former, and Erectheus with the latter. But what 
credit ſhall we give to the reign of a line of ſuch monarchs as 
theſe? Or how ſhall we aſſign, as the fabuliſts of Greece have 


Amphictyon, done, any certain periods to their reſpective dominions? 80 


his time re- 


corded: early indeed Were the times now referred. to, that Amphic- 


tyon, the third king of Athens, is area as the ſon 1 
Deucalion. 1 be e cat to ee eee 


a 4 
** N = | 4 * 36 4 
\ bY 


*% 1 3 
T\f7 5 * 7 Te 8411 
2 


* 


4 


inference % 1 ds alas n to the ce wh this perſia, as. 1 

De drawn 

ſrom ii. as it relates to the deluge which happened i in his time; and 
have obſerved, that no other patriarch. than Noah could poſ- 


ſibly have been intended by it. But in this opinion I am 


only coincident with many learned men.. Are we to ſuppoſe 
then that there were kings in Attica, either cotemporary with, 
or antecedent to, the æra of the flood? That is plainly abſurd. 
If ſuch an event ever took place; ; and if the re · peopling of the 


world commenced and was carried on for ſome time in that 
part of it which the moſt reſpectable antiquity points out, 


Cecrops, Cra- there could, in the nature of things, have been no Cecrops, 
naus, and 

a no Cranaũs or Amphictyon i in Attica at the dates pretended. 
ſabulous per- 

ſonages. 


Deen pee ie a, manifeſt difference between the terms Dons 


F - Tu- 
3 and analen, which will perhaps aſſiſt in throwing a portion 


Auro do. | 1 * | 
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of light over this: very obſcure part of hiſtory, - Avroyforg wall SECT. m. 
be found to imply perſons, or people, who derived their e- 
traction from He very ſpot on which they reſide; and in this 
ſenſe it was uſed by the Greeks. Tren is an epithet of 
greater latitude, and denotes the origin of particular perſons 
from the earth. On which account the latter of theſe would 
convey an idea of greater diſtance of time than the former; 
and was never applied to any people who were conſidered as 
wins of, or reſident for ages in, ny e of Greece. 105 
"i + to; ubs 3 it will appear, that Erech- Erechtheus 
theus was) of more ancient date than, Cecrops. The former thanGeerops. 
was ynyons ; the latter was only evroy/wn.. And we may even 
perceive ſomething in the annals of the Athenians to counte- 
nance this opinion; for Erechtheus is fabled to have been the 
father of Cecrops. It! is true, this Ceerops is repreſented as the 
ſecond of that name; yet T'think that, after what has been 
already, obſerved upon this ſubject, and taking alſo into con- 
hderation what is to follow, 'there will be little difficulty in 
| ſtriking Cecrops II. out of the lift, and placing Wann 
before e aon 


1 5 alſo | be concluded' from this difference, which ſub- Erechtheus of 


ſiſted between the titles of theſe two perſons, that the one — 
. of foreign, and the other of indigenous extraction. hk 


has 
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n Th has been already made to appear that: Erechtheus had an ally. 


= = ſion to the Ark of Noah: ſo that the hiſtory connected with 
and travels. that term was foreign to Greece in the very firſt inſtance. It 
related to the events of an age, far diſtant from that, to which 

it is referred; and which occurred in a part of the world, 
widely removed from that, to which it has been fabulouſly 
confined. Nothing, according to the preſent conſtitution of 
things, can be conceived prior to theſe events ; no kingdoms 
formed; no countries inhabited. The conſtruction of this 
veſſel, and the preſervation of the great patriarchal family 
which was included in it, were the grand means of propagating 
anew the race of men, and of ann in : time the various 
orders in civil ſoeiety. CCC 
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Theſe x are the circumſtances to which this title has a pri- 
mary reference: it afterwards became applicable to the flate 
of religion ctabliſhed among the ſons of Chus upon the plain 
of Shinar. Among them firſt, the Ark was admitted to di- 
vine | worſhip: Nimrod was the firſt, who eſtabliſhed :any 
monarchy in the world; and one of the! chief cities of hit 
empire was denominated Erech, in honour of it. Thoth, or 


Theuth, was ſuppoſed to have been the firſt inſtructor of man- 

. __. - kind after the flood; to him allo Was attributed. the.culkure 
of the vine; for which reaſons, as I have already dle mon- 
ſtrated, he muſt have been the fame perſon with 'Noah.- But 
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this was a Chaldaic term; and the term Erech-Theuth muſt 
have had its origin, in all probability,” i in the city of Erech; 


where it was either the name of a temple Aan to Theuth, 
or 1 6 for that e | 


45 ? * 
[ FY ; bo & 1 J — #4 


: Tings Chatdea the 1 of. the K travelled into Egypt; 
where many remarkable veſtiges of them are ſtill remaining. 
The Erechtheidæ eſtabliſhed a colony there - and emigrated 
from thence to Attica. Diodorus Siculus is very particular, 
not only in mentioning the tradition of tlie natives relative 
to this emigration, but in explaining the cauſe to which it 
was imputed,” They tell us, he ſays, © that Erechtheus 
was, an Egyptian. by birth; and that he was made king over 
the Athenians, for which, they allege the following reaſon. 
At a time: when: there was confeſſedly a great dearth over the 


SECT. III. 
EE AMP. IX. 


— 


A paſſage 
from Diodo- 
rus relative 
to this ſub- 
. 


whole of the habitable world, except in Egypt, which was 


preſerved by the Genius of the country“; and when there 
enſued a great deſtruction, both of the fruits of the earth, and 
among men; Erechtheus, becauſe the Athenians and Egyp- 
tians were of. e * a conſiderable * 


1 41 i. 43 13 41 14 3118 } 
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* The Genius, ms 3 this country from 1 was the Nile. 


Great and univerſal indeed muſt have been that drought, which could ſupply 
no rain 2 among the mountains of ' Abyſſinia; and, conſequently, no inundation : 
in Lower Egypt. On che degree of inundation the fertility of this tract de- 


pended. Compare the above vithgs with W's 10 been ſaid, under the ar- 
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of corn from b. to Attica. "On — the wen 


wy upon heir benefactor. Wen be kid received it, 
he taught the ceremonials, and inſtituted” the myſteries of 


Demeter (Ceres) at Eleuſis, having brought theſe rites with 
tim from Egypt.“ The hiſtorian adds, that '* the Athenians 
themſelves" acknowledged, that under the government of 


Erechtheus, when the want of rain had conſumed all the 
fruits of the ground, Demeter had herſelf come among chem, 


and f relieved their diſtreſs ys the TINT of cori x. 
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IG paſſage 18 of no ſmall resse: for it a 
proves that the rites of Demeter were imported into Greece 


from Egypt; that the Erechtheidz were ſome of the A 


Relation be- 

tween Erech- 

theus and 
Demeter aſ- 


lerted. 


early navigators who came from that country into Attica; 


and that the colony, who paſſed under this denomination; | 
were the _ Pandey N that N of e at 
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11 we asd only i in a ſuperficial manner, the character 


of this goddeſs, and the nature of ſome of her rites, it will 


appear, that there is a peculiar truth and propriety in that 
part of the tradition above cited, which repreſents her myſte- 
ries as inflirured oy Erechtheus, | n * nn be recolleced, 


2 e * 1391 ; is 1620 #13 4 ; 
: — Diodor; Sicul. 15 i. ib. i. p. * 1 f = 7 
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that colonies, in theſe early times, were generally diſtinguiſhed 


by names collateral with, or derived from, thoſe of the deities 
they ſerved; and that, therefore, what is here attributed to 


Erechtheus was in reality the achievement of the Erechtheidæ: 


for the name of this imaginary leader was no other than a 


chief title of the God they adored *; and denoted, i in a literal 
ſenſe, « the Ark * (Theuth or ) Noah +. „ 


Demeter, as the SEN of ancient mythology 1 well 


obſerved I, is only Da-Mater, the Mother.” If we make a 


few exceptions in favour of antediluvian traditions handed 
down from Noah and his ſons 6, the univerſal deluge is the 
moſt diſtant event to which the fables. of antiquity. have 
hitherto referred us: and, as a proof that this was regarded 
as the beginning of time, they have generally deſcribed the 
origin of all things as commencing with the Ocean, Yet, 


although every thing was conceived to have had a marine 


origin, the Ark was certainly the means of nn alive | 


s had we v 


* That Wan was worſhipped by 0 the Athenian a as 2 Dei appears. 


from Herodotus, lib. vii. c. 55. 
+ See page 229. . 
+ Anatyſs of Ancient Mythology, vol. ii. page 336, edit. d. 


$' Such are thoſe traditions to which I have already alluded namely: : 

The primitive innocence and happineſs of man. See pages 16, 17. 

The number of deſcents from Adam to Noah. Page 106, note f. 
The number of generations before the ood. - Page 179. 
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By thee,” fays Orpheus, © was the race both of Gods and 
men produced; by thee are the mighty . and the main, 


522 


life in every inſtance, except where its own inhabitants are 


concerned: this could never therefore have been a parent to- 


pleniſhed. It was conſequently the Ark, buoyed up on the 
waters of the flood, - which was the viſible fource of all 


ſpectable ancient writers, that Demeter was the ſame as Cy- 
bele + and it will greatly confirm what has been ſaid in re- 
ſpect to the former of theſe perſonages, if we pay a little at- 
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the choſen remains of the old world; and became the fruitfuÞ 
womb, from which population beyond the powers of num 
bering has ſince proceeded. - Water is deſtructive to animal 


the race of men; or have imparted exiſtence to any of thoſe. 
creatures, with which. we ſee the ſurface of the dry land re- 


things: it is that alone which is here preſented to us under 
the fictitious character of Demeter, © the mother of all living.” 


held continually under controul * % 


It appears, from the concurring teſtimonies of many re · 


tention. to the hiſtory of the latter. 


Cybele is uſually diſtinguiſhed by the titles of Magna Ma. 


ter, Mater un. One Ma, and H Mer a Ty Oct. She 


* Eu c * 1 Ts Yevog, Wee dx cu 
Toi cor, pe reorrai att now warn Yaracon. Hymn. 26. 
98 . S "4 
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was called Op Myrre, becauſe, previous to her enrollment in 
the number of the Celeſtials, ſhe had been expoſed upon the 
mountain Cybelus i in Phrygia*®. The Ark alſo, it muſt be 
obſerved, reſted, and remained long expoſed upon the ſummit 
of a mountain, before its apotheoſis. This was Ararat 4, in 
Armenia. And, as it was remarkable for its height, eminences 
of a ſimilar nature have been likewiſe frequently honoured 
with names alluſive to the ſame event. Of this kind were 
the mountains of the Moon F, of Daghiſtan $, of Lebanon], 
and Hermon T, To this claſs alſo belongs that eminence in 

. 


Y Diodor. Sicul. vol. i. li. Iii. p. 226, 227 
T: Geneſis, ch. viii. ver. 4. | 
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+ There are two mountains which were thus 80 One is a promontory 


in Luſitania; which ſtill retains ſome veſtiges of its old appellation in Punta 
di Luna, its modern one. The other is in Ethiopia, on the ſouthern fide of 
the Equator z from which, according to Ptolomy, the Nile takes its riſe. But 
that Selene, or Luna, or the Moon, was uſed as a type of the Ark appears 
ſufficiently from ſeveral parts of theſe diſquiſitions. 

$ Daghiſtan is literally Dagh-iſtan, “ zhe region ſacred to the fb,” or Noah, 
charafteriſed, by this title. The mountains of Daghiſtan were that part of 
Caucaſus which bounded the province known by this name. Tan, or Stan, 
and, in- compoſition, Eſtan, or Iſtan, was a word which ſignified a country, al- 


moſt all over the Eaſt. Chuſiſtan, Farſiſtan, n * are fur 


ther proofs of this. 
Lebanon, as it was ſtyled by the ae but 1 according to the 


provincial dialect of the country, was the greateſt and moſt noted mountain in 
Syria. Its name is derived from Laban 5 the Artite Moon to ag as a 


Deity, it was conſecrated. 


Hermon was the name of that part af e e od river Jordan : 


has its ſource. This is very nearly Har-Mon, © the mountain of the Moon.” 
And 1t 1s very remarkable, that Ptolomy, who without doubt borrowed the 
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ſcription of 


that Dei ty. 
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' Phrygia of which we are. e for en (Kin is 
plainly formed from Cu-Bel, * zhe temple of Bel.” Bel was a 
title of the chief Deity among the Syrians. His ſtatues were 
emblematic; and were probably ſeulptured, as if he had been 
half man and half ſerpent or fiſh : for we find that the Greeks, 
who had obtained ſome knowledge of the term, and of the 
object to which it was applied, made uſe of it in the very 
ſame manner, to ſignify a Dragon *, *, by which they —_ 


term from the alfags of the country, has called So mountain er Of this 
word I have ſpoken largely already ; and the preſent inſtance of the uſe of it 
affords a ſtrong additional proof, that this mountain was . . to 
the Ark. | 


* Bel, or Belial, was changed by the Greeks i into Beaap ; and this word fi 8 
nified a Serpent or Dragon; Beuap, Apanuy. Heſych. 

Belial is no other than Beli+-Al, © ze Lord God? and it was a 3 title 
for the Deity of Canaan, be Sun. On this account, impious and idolatrous. 
perſons among the Jews were branded with the opprobrious ſtigma of being 
Sons of Belial. But that this Belial is the ſame with Bexap is evident from the 
authority of Clemens Alexandrinus : for, quoting that paſfage in the ſecond 


_ Epiſtle to the Corinthians, Ti d ovupwmor; Xpirw po; BEAIAA ; © What agrie- 


ment is there between Chriſt and Belial ?” he alters it by ſaying Tig di ovupums; 
Neicx wpos BEALAP 5 . MI hat is the agreement of Chrift with Beliar ?” There are 
alſo ſeveral MSS. of this epiſtle, in which Beap is found inſtead of Bruas': 
ſuch are thoſe of Lincoln, Magdalen, and New Colle in Oe __ 
Emanuel College in Cambridge. 

The Sun, as he was the moſt glorious object in the viſble « creation, was. 
early introduced to divine honours. Noah and Ham were alſo regarded by the 
firſt apoſtates from true religion as more than mortal; and were compared, on 
account of the reputed tranſcendancy of their excellence, to the illuſtrious 
luminary of day. This is the reafon 155 Ge "IEG 110 Solar rites became 
ſo oon confounded with each other. ' 


+ Beli, 3 to > Bali in India. | | 


. 
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any monſtrous form, analogous to this. Cecrops himſelf was 
feigned to have been a perſon of like deſcription, having his 
lower parts abſorbed in the tail of a dragon or ſerpent . It 
will be ſeen, as a further proof that this title had a near rela- 
tion to the event of the deluge, that it was uſed both in the 
maſculine and feminine genders; and, as a feminine, was 
aſſigned to Aphrodite or Venus Þ, who is particularly deſcribed 
as having ſprung from the Sea. Bel, therefore, was only the 
patriarch Noah under a fabulous character, analogous to that 


SECT. III. 


EXAMP.1X. 
A N 


of Dagon as a male divinity, and Atargatis as a female: and 


Cu-Bel, from which the lofty . Cybelus derived its 


4 


*Q Koped, Wow. RY ra pos. ds JoaorriOn | Ariſtophan. in Veſpis. 
| + Kircher has ſomething very much to the purpoſe upon this ſubject. 

« Vides igitur dictas Veneres Uraniam, Nephtem, ex Momemphitam nihil 
aliud eſſe quam Iſidem; quod et Vaecæ cultus ſatis ſuperque demonſtrat, 
proprius Iſidi. Certè hanc eandem quoque eſſe, que. in hiſtoria Thobiæ 
DEA BAAL dicitur, quæ vacci colebatur; fic enim habetur c. i. ver. 5. *Ebvoy 


TH BAAA vn dzuaxz:,, quod; et alio logo, videlicet 3 Reg. c. xix. ver. 18. ub 


Baal legitur femingo genere—'Oux kugeln vovæ re TH BAAA. Ego ſane arbi- 
tror ibi ſumi Baal pro Baali. Erat enim Baalis idem quod Baaltis Phœnicum, 


quam, Megaſthenes apud Euſebium vocat Bacmea But. Heſychius autem 


Bwbns inquit 5 *Hya, + Agfedruz cui cum ſaerifichrint: juvencam Phoenices, 


veriſimile eſt eandem eſſe cum Venere Agyptia, ſeu Iſide, ſeu Aſtarthe Aſſy⸗ 

riorum, dip. gypt. vol. i; Syntagm. iv. c. xiit' pag. 379. vows 
The only obſeryation I would mgke upon the above paflage i is this; abt EL 

do not ſee any ſufficient reafon for ſuppoſing, in the texts therein cited, that 


Baal is miſtaken for Baalis: for Baalisy Baaltis, Iris Ribes as alſo Bran, 
and Benap, are only the ſame word, Baal or Bel, with different terminations 4. | 
and all alluded to the ſame r who was L worlbipped ; as a male, 


— as a female. 5 
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SECT. III. name, was nothing but a temple dedicated to his worſhip. 10 
is alſo certain, that there was a tradition concerning this event 
peculiar to that very ſpot; for the rites of Cybele were firſt 
Compariſon . eſtabliſhed, as ſuch, upon the ſummit of this mountain. In 
Ae truth, the hiſtory of this Mother of the Gods is very nearly 
the ſame with that of Nana, which has been already conſi- 
dered *; and may be eaſily confounded with it. The only 

difference is that the former of theſe perſonages was an actual 
perſonification of the Ark; while the latter was chiefly figu- 

2 ative of the infant colony, which had been preſerved in it. 
The ſcene of action was ſuppoſed the ſame in both caſes : 

and the circumſtances recorded would be traditionally the 

ſame: They were both the offipring of the ſame parent, of 

Meon, Deucalion, or Noah, by whatever other titles diſtin- 

guiſhed; and ſprung—the one from his Joins, the other from 

the workmanſhip of his hands. They were both expoſed 

upon the ſame mountain. The one was the mother of Attis, | 


the other of Gods and men: but Attis, : as we have ſeen, Was, 
only one name for the Sun, or Jupiter, the Supreme Deity of 
the Gentile world, whoſe peculiar title i is Tharp Arr TE Gau r.. 5 
And "has. it may be equally aborted concerning both: theſe 
fabled beings, in common with Demeter, that they were the 
— boue, om whence proceeded ieee, Te 2 677 
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Whether therefore we examine the attributes of Demeter sor. Ir. 
| EX AMP. IX. 


— Mon, 
ne. 
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independently, or compare them with thoſe of Cybele, with 
whom ſhe has been repreſented as identical, we ſhall plainly 
perceive, that her rites. were thoſe of the Ark; which pre- 
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vailed in every country where colonies of Cuthites ſettled; 
and were generally performed upon the ſummit of ſome emi- 
nence, on Gs bank of ſome lake or river, or * the ſhore 


Among her rites Gas were very AE: ; and win — 
firongly enforce the truth of this concluſion. They conti- fidered. 
nued nine days: and each day brought with it ſome appro» 
priate. and highly fignificant ſervice. | I ſhall 1 3 inftance 


this 1 in the exerciles. of three days f. 


* That, appointed for che ſecond, conliſted | in a courſe of Purification 
purification by ſea-bathing ; in reference to which the follow- 3 
ing queſtions will naturally ſuggeſt themſelves to the mind 
What had the initiated into the myſteries of Ceres to do with 
the Sea? and, What relation did the. Goddeſs of corn bear to 
Neptune? The anſwer 1 is eaſy. She was reputed Da-Mater, 


-M the Mother; or ſource of all | things ; the Ocean was s likewiſe, 
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are now directed. 


LITERARY ANTIQUITIES 


conſidered in the ſame light “: 
yotaries underwent this proceſs, they were implicitly led to 
commemorate the origin from which they ſprung. Such 
The import of the 


and therefore, whenever her 


was one of the myſteries of Eleuſis! 
ceremony was early loſt ; and a myſtery it muſt for ever have 
remained, without the aſſiſtance of that clue, by which we 


II. From the Ark proceeded, in a traditional ſenſe, ſome of 
the moſt uſeful diſcoveries, by which the human race have 
been diſtinguiſhed. It was the means of tranſmitting the 
memorial of antediluvian arts, and the knowledge of every 
thing that. was. neceſſary for a life of ſimplicity and eaſe, 
But, of all purſuits, that of agriculture is the moſt Im- 
portant, as being moſt eſſential to the ſubſiſtence of mankind. 
Bread is * the ſtaff of life; and, for this reaſon no doubt, 
the mythologiſts of antiquity have fabled De meter as the 
Deity, who preſides over corn and- the fruits of the earth. 
They would immediately conclude, that as ſhe had commu- 
nicated life and being to the whole of the animated creation, 
it was alſo her province, as a tender parent, to watch over it 
for good, and to provide every requiſite for its ſupport f. And, 
we cannot but obſerve a moſt wonderful correſpondence be- 


A 
8 1 * 


» See pages 112, 241. 5 0 
+ We may accordingly perceive, that her rites were e 1910 „Ates, 
in conſequence of her being ee to phe 7 tchondins ous 
3 * 415 8 1 9h 0 Lis 0 


tween 
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tween this part of the legend reſpecting her, and the hiſtory 
of the great poſtdiluvian patiiarch. Did ſhe firſt inſtruc 


mankind in the methods of planting and ſowing—Noah alſo 
« began to be a huſbandman; and he planted a vineyard*,” 


But * he drank of the wine, and was drunken.” Wine was 


likewiſe introduced as a part of the Eleuſinian rites : and, as 


if there had remained ſome tradition, concerning the diſgrace 


which attended that fit of intoxication 4, the ſacred liquor was 
5 +3 | : = n ot 

2 Cath, Ch. ix. ver. 20, 21. | 
'+ A tradition to this effect did e exiſt; and is {till remaining, in In- 


dia, ſo remarkable, that, though it has been already given to the public by Sir 


William Jones, and Mr. Maurice, I cannot reſiſt the temptation of citing it in 


this place. Truth is the great object to which the ſtudies of theſe gentlemen 
have been directed; and in many inſtances they have nobly ſucceeded in the 
_ diſcovery of it. I have alſo, I hope, the ſame object in view: and it is very 
poſſible that the preſent work may fall into the hands of thoſe who have neither 


peruſed the papers of the Aſiatic Society, or the Hiſtory of Hindoſtan, or 


Shanſcrit Fragments by Mr. Maurice. 
The following is the tradition alluded to, as tranſlated verbatim by Sir Wil- 
liam Jones from the Padma-purùn: 
« To Satyavarman, that ſovereign of the whole earth, were born three 
4 the eldeſt SHERMA ; then CHARMA : and thirdly JAPETI by name: 
2. © They were all men of good morals, excellent in virtue and virtuous 
deeds, ſkilled in the uſe of weapons to ſtrike with or to be thrown ; brave 
men, eager for victory in battle. 
3. © But Satyavarman, being continually delighted with devout meditation, 


and ſeeing his ſons fit for nen. laid upon them the burden of govern- 


= 
«© Whilſt he remained honouring and ſatisſying the gods, and prieſts, 
and 4 kine, One day by the act of deſtiny, the king, having drunk mead, 
5. * Became ſenſeleſs, and lay aſleep naked: then was he ſeen by CHAR- 
MA, and by him were his two brothers called, 


K k Bs 6. cc To 
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2h 5 83 not quaffed off by the initiated, as might have been expected; 
. ä IX. 585 | af | | 3 
A but was poured upon the earth, and offered as a libation, 


This was the ceremony performed on the ninth and laſt day 
1 of the feſtival. And it will appear the more extraordinary, 
when we reflect, that the tradition, reſpecting the drunken- 
neſs of the patriarch, is the laſt we read of, which could have 
any relation whatever to the principles of Arkite worſhip. 


III. I have repeatedly alluded to the rites of Ofiris ; and 
have ſhewn their analogy to the hiſtory of the Danaides *. 


— ” — — — 


T6 copying They chiefly conſiſted in carrying about a conſecrated ſhip in 


Kahns in proceſſion ; - and thus far their ſignification was obvious. 
proceſſion. 


Something ſimilar to theſe was alſo performed, among the 
- myſterious ſervices paid to Demeter: for, on the fourth day, 


there was a ſolemn proceſſion, in which the Kahns, or Holy 


baſket, of the goddeſs was carried about in a conſecrated cart, 
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6. © To whom he ſaid : What now has befallen? In what ſtate is this 
our Sire? By thoſe two was he hidden with clothes, and called to his ſenſes 
again and again. 

7. © Having recovered TY intellect, and perfectly bete what Jad 
paſſed, he curſed CHARMA, ſaying: Thou ſhalt be the Servant of Servants.” 

How nearly this relation correſponds with the fact recorded in the ſacred 
writings will be eaſily ſeen by comparing it with Geneſis, ch. ix. ver. 21—25. 
But if ſuch a tradition as this could exiſt in India, why not, in ſome degree, 
in Egypt firſt, and afterwards 1 in Greece ? 
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See Page 172. 
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what degree of analogy there is between the (Cornu-copiz, or 
rather) baſket of Ceres, and the ſhip of Oſiris: but this queſ- 
tion will be eaſily reſolved, if we take into conſideration the 
different characters attributed to theſe deities, Oſiris was an 


Egyptian God; and was ſuppoſed to have much influence 
upon the Nile“; for which reaſon they celebrated his feſtival 


on the ſeventeenth day of the month Athyr, when the floods 


occaſioned by that river had in great meaſure ſubſided—that 
is, when Oſiris, who had been concealed by Typhon (Ihe 


inundation), was again found f. Demeter, on the contrary, 


was a terreſtrial goddeſs ; and was believed to exert a preſiding 


influence over the fruits of the earth. This was the quality 


In 

* In conſequence of this the river was called Sihor and Siris, which have 
the ſame meaning with Oſiris. See pages 118, 119. 

+ See page 167, note ||]. Oſiris was the Sun; and, at the time now men- 
tioned, he would ſmile again upon thoſe lands, which, for ſome months, had 
been concealed by Typhon from his genial ray. This is the proper phyſical 
explanation of the fable of Typhon. 

This Typhon is a character widely different from one, whom we mall here- 
after conſider under the ſame name. In this inſtance Top is compounded of 


Tuph, analogous to the p (Saph) of the Hebrews, and On, which is a title 
for the Sun. So that, in order to inveſtigate clearly the import of the tradition 
above mentioned, it is only neceſſary to examine the word Sũph. This term in 
the Hebrew language has two remarkable, and diſtinct meanings, It implies 
ic Jeftruftion,” and © ſedge, a bulruſh, or ſea-weed.” But, if we enter into a 


SECT. III. 


EXAMP. IX. 


— um 


compariſon of theſe apparently unconnected ſignifications, it will be found, | 


that the original ſenſe, in which this word was uſed, expreſſed nothing leſs 
than deftruFion by water. For ſedge, a bulruſh, and ſea-weed are all aquatic 
plants; and can never grow in any place which is not marſhy, and rendered 
thereby unfit for the habitation of any creature, or the growth of any plant, 
which is not aquatic. Something very ſimilar to _ may be obſerved con- 
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SECT. III. in which ſhe appeared in Greece: but the Grecians borrowed 
EXAMP. IX. 


———— all their theology from Egypt, changing only the rites and 


hiſtories of their diviniiies ſo as moſt to pleaſe their own 


* 


. | | | fancy. 


cerning the briefpontiin word CWY (Sf) of the Copts. This alſo ſignifies 
ce deſtruction ;” and deſtruction by a fluid; not by that which drowned the 
world, but that which drowns reaſon, and defaces for a time the image of 
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God in man +. The latter ſenſe of CWQ is therefore metaphorical, when 
compared with that of mD; which, as the Jews preſerved their language in a 
more ſimple ſtate than other nations in general, lays the faireſt claim to tranſ. 
mitting the original import of the term with the leaſt adulteration. 
| It may therefore be taken for granted that Tuph, in the preſent inſtance, 
1 . has a peculiar alluſion to defrudtion by water: and, becauſe this element was 


ſacred to the Sun, On, as one diſtinguiſhing title of that deity, was ſubjoined 
to it; in order to complete an epithet which the ancient Egyptians always 
looked upon with abhorrence. Typhon they conſidered as the ſource of all 
evil; and every diſorder 1 in the natural and moral world they attributed to his 
influence. | 
His name, however, was only a memorial of the general deluge ; the tradi- 

p tions of which were gradually becoming more and more incumbered with fic- 
tion. How far they were at length loſt fight of we may eaſily judge from this 
eircumſtance that Oſiris was reputed the Nile ; and Typhon the eſcape of 
his waters at the ſubſiding of the inundations, when the Eteſian winds ceaſed 
to blow. This is what Plutarch tells us they underſtood by the murder, or 
rather concealment, of Oſiris by Typhon. But the truth of the hiſtory is as 
follows Cris, enſbrined in the Ark, was a memorial of the preſervation of 
Noah. When Typhon began to rage, the concealment of Ofris was the im- 
mediate conſequence ; ſo, when © the windows of Heaven were opened,” and 
the flood began to prevail, Noah entered into the Ark, and there remained 
concealed in ſafety till the ſubſiding of che waters. Ut Was nat till after the 
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fancy *. What therefore in Egypt was the carrying about 
the ſacred Argo of Oſiris, conſidering him as a deity of the 
Nile, became in Greece a like ceremony with the Kaα of 


Demeter, regarding her as the giver of plenty, and the firſt 


inſtructor of mankind in the art of huſbandry. The rites 
were certainly appropriated to the difference of character aſ- 
ſumed : but this aſſumption does not argue any eſſential and 


original difference between the perſonages in queſtion. 


In addition to what has been already advanced in reſpect 
to the Eleuſinian myſteries themſelves, there 1s ſomething 
exceedingly remarkable in the period appointed for their cele- 
bration. They laſted preciſely nine days; and in this par- 
ticular Demeter was certainly another type of the Ark: for 
nine months had exactly elapſed ſince the commencement of 
the deluge, to che time that the dove returned to Noah with 
an olive-leaf 1 in her mouth; whereby that patriarch underſtood 
that - the waters were abated from off the earth. This will 
appear very clearly from the following ſtatement: 


* 


death of Typhon that Ofiris was again found ; nor was it till after the return 


of the waters of the flood to their proper ſtations, that Noah went forth from 
the Ark. The whole account of the opinions and religious rites of the Egyp- 


tians, founded on their corrupted traditions, may be ſeen at large i in Diodorus 
Siculus, and Plutarch de Iſide et Oſiride; from whole teſtimony it appears, 
that while they preſerved ſome parts of them i in a tolerably accurate ſtate, . 
they exactly reverſed others; and by theſe means inverted the order of. the 


whole, and rendered them perfectly unintelligible, 
— Herodotus, lib. 31. c. 405 0. 


«In: 


SECT. III. 


EXAMP. IX. 


— — 


The ſignifi- 


cancy of the 


time appoint- 


ed for the 


celebration of 
the rites of 


Demeter. 
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e In the ſix-hundredth year of Noah's life, in the ſecond 


- month, the ſeventeenth day of the month, the ſame day were all 
the fountains of the great deep broken 'UPs and the windows 
of heaven were opened. 


&« And the Ark reſted in the ſeventh nah. on the ſeven- 
teenth day of the month, upon the mountains of Ararat. 


And the waters decreaſed mitt until the zenth 
month : in the tenth month, on the int day of the month, were 


the tops of the mountains ſeen. 


« And it came to paſs at the end of for ty days, that Noah 


opened the window of Ge Ark which he had made: | 


& And he ſent forth a raven, which went to and fro, until 
the waters Were dried up from off the earth, 


& Alſo he ſent forth a dove "Pan him, to FE if the v waters 


were abated from off the face of the ground. 


ee But the 4000 found no reſt for the ſole of her foot ; and 


ſhe returned unto him into the Ark : for the waters were 


upon the face of the whole earth. Then he put forth his 


hand, and took her, and pulled Ber in unto him We Ark. 


« And he ſtayed yet other ſeven days, and again. he ſent 


forth the dove out of the Ark. 


* Geneſis, ch. vii. ver. 11. 


+ And 
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« And the dove came in to him in the evening, and lo! in 
her mouth was an olive-leaf plucked off, So Noah knew 
that the waters were abated from off the earth “.“ 


If we add together the portions of time here deſcribed, 
namely, the five months, the two months and thirteen days, the 
forty days, and the ſeven days, it will be evident that the ſpace 
of time; that the deluge laſted, was exactly nine months, But 
Juſt ſo many days continued the rites of Demeter f., 


We Geneſis, ch. viii. ver. 4-1. 


+ Something, equally ſurpriſing with this, occurs in the hiſtory of Ofiris. 
His rites were performed on the ſeventeenth day of the month Athyr; and it 
has been already obſerved, that this was about the time, when the waters 
which inundated Egypt had almoſt ſubſided 1. It has been alſo remarked 
that the month Epiphi was that, during which the waters of the Nile began 
uſually to riſe .. But the month Athyr was the fifth from this; the latter 
being. the eleventh, and the former the third month in the Egyptian year: ſo 
that the waters prevailed annually upon the ſurface of Egypt during the ſpace 
of about five months. It was exactly this length of time, between the com- 
mencement of the deluge, and the reſting of the Ark upon the mountains of 
Ararat. So that the bearing about the ſacred veſſel of Oſiris on the ſeven- 
teenth day of Athyr was only commemorative of the Ark being ſupported 
upon the ſummit of this eminence on the ſeventeenth of the month Tſiri. 
What renders this more remarkably a type of the' event here repreſented is— 
that the ſurface of Egypt was left dry at an earlier or later time of the year, 
according to the quantity of rain, fallen among the mountains of Abyſlinia, 


which produced the inundation. This quantity is very variable in different 


years; but the greater it was in any year, ſo much the longer time in propor- 
tion would be required for the waters to ſubſide. Hence, ſuppoſing the rites 


+ See page 167, note l. 8 | $ See pages yr, ans; © 
of 
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SECT. III. Upon the whole therefore it appears incontrovertibly, that 
2 the myſteries of this deity are ſtrongly alluſive to this me- 
morable event. Their import was early loſt even to the ini- 
tiated themſelves ; yet, from the partial ſurvey we have now 
taken of them, there can remain no doubt, that they are Nil 
the ſubjects of accurate inveſtigation, and final diſcovery. 


a Concluſion. 


The reaſm After this view of the character and myſterious worſhip 
why the rites a 1 VVV 
of Demeter of Demeter, we cannot be ſurpriſed at that tradition, which 
are ſaid to 


have been has attributed to Erechtheus the honour of having firſt ! intro 


brought into 
. by duced her to the notice of the Greeks, | We can only wonder, 


Erechtheus. 
e a hiſtory of ſuch ancient date ſhould have been handed 
down, in a ſtate of allegory, to the time of Diodorus *, with 
ſo many fhokg evidences of its having originally had its foun- 


of Ofiris to have been only obſerved in order to celebrate the return of the 
Nile to its proper channels, they would undoubtedly be performed ſooner or 
later than the ſeventeenth day of the month Athyr, according as circumſtances 
ſeemed to direct. It will perhaps be objected that the ſeventeenth days of theſe 
months, in the Jewiſh and Egyptian years, do not correſpond to the ſame 
actual time. I admit it; and offer the following reaſon for this. deviation: 
So great was the reſemblance in point of time between the floating of the 
Ark,. and the period of one of their inundations, that the Egyptians were led 
almoſt inſenſibly to apply the tradition concerning the one to the peculiar cir- 
cumſtances attending the other. This was a very natural error: for the one 
was an event of which they were annually the eye witneſſes; the other was 


gradually growing more and more out of mind, and rain mene Cy 
embelliſhments from the artifices of fiction. 8 4 yy 


See the hiſtory here referred to in page 239. 
dation 
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dation in fact. By whom, indeed, could this ſyſtem of idola- 
try be ſaid to have been imported into Attica, with ſo much 
truth and propriety as by the Erechtheidz*, or worſhippers 
of the Ark? Da-Mater and Erech-Theuth were only different 


terms made uſe of to expreſs the fame idea : they were ſyno- 


nymous titles for the chief Deity of the earlieſt Cuthite colony 


at Athens: they were ſimply the traditional barent of all things, 


SECT. III. 
EXAMP. IX. 
— — 


The names of 
theſe perſon- 
ages imply 
the ſame 
thing. 


THE ARK. Is it then to be credited that Erechtheus was 7 


ever a ſovereign over this part of Greece? 


It is not impoſſible but that a perſon, who was at the head 
of the colony called after this name, might have aſſumed the 
reins of government there. And as princes were generally of 


the ſacerdotal order among the deſcendants of Han, it is alſo 


very likely that ſuch a leader would aſſume the title of the 


Deity, to whoſe ſervice he was conſecrated. In that caſe, 
however, this appellation would have deſcended through the 
whole race of Erechtheidzan ſovereigns, as being the moſt 
dignified by which they could be diſtinguiſhed, It would 


have been analogous to the celebrated names of Pharaoh and 


The ſuppoſi- 


tion, that an 
Erechtheus 


might have 


reigned in 
Attica, exa - 
mined, 


Ptolomy 1 in Egypt, or that of Cæſar at Rome. But no men- 


tion is made, that this was ever the title of a race of kings; 
on the contrary, it is repreſented as ofiginating and ceaſing 
with one man. Hence therefore, if ſuch a man did actually 


% ab 


* + This F is perſonified in Erechtheus, HS e e 
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No truth in 
the hiſtory of 
Erechtheus, 
conſidered as 
2 man. 
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reign in this country, the preſumption 1 is great, either that the 
colony, oyer which he preſided, was very ſoon expelled ; or 


that it changed its name, in conſequence of a mixture with 


ſome other, and an alteration in ſome of its rites. This lat. 
ter ſuppoſition I believe to be neareſt the truth; becauſe 
Athens did certainly change its name from. Erechthia to Ce- 
cropia. Cecrops is ſaid to have ſucceeded to Erechtheus ag 
his ſon and heir; and it is notorious that he brought with 
him a colony of Saitites from Egypt; ſo that there would 


have unavoidably enſued a mixture of people. 


A perſon, therefore, ſtyling himſelf Erechtheus, might poſe 
ſibly, at one time, particularly if we take for granted the hu- 
manity of Cecrops, have ſwayed the ſceptre i in Attica. But 
his hiſtory is ſubject to inſuperable objections. At what time 
he commenced. his reign, and during what period he con- 
tinued it, are circumſtances that muſt remain for ever in 
doubt: ſince there is no dependance to be placed upon the 
dates, which are affixed to tranſactions ſo early as theſe, in 
the annals of any ancient nation whatever. I will even pro- 


ceed farther, and ſay, that if we are to apply to him what anls 
cient- hiſtorians have recorded reſpecting him, his whole cha · 


racter is plainly fabulous. Their accounts do not exhibit the 
tranſactions of any one age, much leſs the achievements of 


any one man; but they hand down a ſeries of important and 
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2 


ſurpriſing facts, which are but ill concealed behind allegorical, SECT. 0 
yet pertinent alluſions to the term Erech-Theuth. It may === 
perhaps be ſaid, that I have advanced to this concluſion, with 
too daring and rapid a ſtep; ; we will therefore examine the 


— Ws.» 5 
* — 
2—. 3 


2 ons . 2 
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teſtimonies of ancient writers concerning him, and ſee how 


EIS IE ED en of rp A tt” 
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far they can relate to the life of any ſingle perſon. 
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Cecrops, who is alſo called his ſon, is id to have ſucceeded Suppoſing 

A E11 ** , | ; = 81 5 "Py BL 2 | N im to 

him in the government of Athens. But the very name of this er 3 
| enle ne 

character is totally inapplicable to any man. We ſhall per- ._— by faid 

O have been 


ceive very clearly hereafter, that it was only a memorial of — 4 by 
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| the ancient rites of the Serpent Deity i in Egypt firſt, and aſter- 
ward in Greece; and related immediately to the temples, 
where theſe idolatrous rites were performed *, It is eaſily 
ſeen then, how far we can at all allow him to have been the 
actual offspring of any human being whatever: yet he was 
virtually, as his hiſtory imports, the ſon of Erechtheus. In 
a traditional ſenſe, a man is ſometimes repreſented as the 
father of his Own works, in the fame manner as Meon is re- 


Cecrops is literally (Ca-Cur-Ops with the uſe of the Attic dialect and 

contraction, that is) Ce-C'r-Ops, he temple of the Supreme Ops. This Ops was 
a title of the Serpent God. It is only 9,04 (hoph) greciſed; for, diſmiſſing 
the aſpirates, and uſing a final ſigma, it will accurately become O. The 


term go ſignifies a Serpent, and it is the ſame word with the Og of the 
Greeks. 


0183 | ported 
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SECT. 11. ported to have been the father of Cybele “: and, in ſuch 
Ak a) caſes, the operations of his hands undergo a perſonification. 
I would willingly hope, for the credit of the Athenian annals, 

that this is the caſe with reſpect to Erechtheus in the preſent 

inſtance ; yet am apprehenſive, that the ſolution now given 

to this difficulty will by no means agree with the other eir- 
cumſtances of his extraordinary life. But in what ſenſe Ce- 

crops. can be ſaid to have reigned over the Athenians, as his 

ſucceſſor, is another part of the account, with which I do not 

conceive myſelf at preſent to have any thing to do. 


Hisoriginu- In relation to the time when he flouriſhed, and the region 
k wn to | 0 N ; i 0 : 
the Greeks: from which he came I have already hinted that he was 


he was there- ſtyled Tens by the Greeks, | becauſe they were unable to 
8 fore ſtyled 


Types. trace his origin. He was, conſequently, the native of ſome 
land with which they were unacquainted. Egypt, indeed, 
has claimed the credit of having given him birth + : but this 

claim cannot be allowed, becauſe Cecrops, who is himſelf ſaid 

to have emigrated from that country, was termed Aurea. 


Cecrops, The Athenians, who conferred this epithet upon him, in- 
why call 


Aurox hu. rel to beni by Als. that he had ſprung from. the ſame 


See Page TR 
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ſoil with themſelves®; won and the Egyptians being of the 


ſame race. 


Vet Erechtheus i is deſeribed as having brought a ſupply. of 
corn from Egypt into Attica, ſolely on account of the alliance 
which ſubſiſted between the two nations —an alliance, not of 
intereſt, but by blood T. This neceſſarily implies, that, as 
an Egyptian by birth, he was entitled, equally with Cecrops, 
to the honour of being called Auroyfow, | And doubtleſs the 
Athenians, who. out of gratitude made him their king A 
would never have been. wanting, in ſo. eſſential a branch of 


* The Athenians ſeem to have uſed this term in two different ſenſes. Tr was 
employed by them to denote more particularly the antiquity of their race; by 
inſinuating, that they were natives of the ſoil on which they reſided, and emi- 
grants from no other nation under heaven. But we alſo find it applied to Ce- 
crops, whom they acknowledge to have brought a colony of Saitites from 
Egypt: this was its more extended ſenſe, and anger that * Egyptians 
and Athenians were of. the ſame extraction. | 

In one inſtance (page 66)-we have ſeen, that the titles Temme and Avro bor 
were referred to one and the ſame perſon—to Pelaſgus. In this caſe we muſt 
infer that they were ignorant of his origin; but that he had nevertheleſs re- 
ſided ſo long in Egypt, and afterwards in Greece, as to have become, as it 
were, an Auroxtu vy naturalization. 


"7 Ex De roy Epeq be vob cri, ATA THN EYITENEIAN, $ ors * ug 
rag Ad mas. . Sicul, vol. i. P- 34. 


1 ArP ov reg zv waborras 8 ara roy Büren Ibid. | 
But had he only been a mercenary in the ſervice, they would never have ſo 
amply rewarded him for the fuccour he had OO them, as to have' made 
him their king. 
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politeneſs, could they with any degree of propriety have ad- 
1 that title to him. Sr 5 

There is a ſtrange inconſiſtency in the accounts tranſmitted 
concerning theſe perſonages. With the origin of Cecrops 


the natives of Attica either were, or pretended to be, well ac- 


quainted; and they therefore conferred upon him the epithet 


above mentioned, in order to import that he was one of their 
own kindred. But, though they were of Egyptian extrac- 
tion, and long maintained an intercourſe by ſea with the 
country they had quitted, they could never fathom the anti- 


quity of Erechtheus. They are ſaid to have conſidered him 


as of the ſame race with themſelves; and to have placed him 


themſely es. 


a8 ſuch | in the liſt of their own ſovereigns. He is alſo repre- 
ſented as regarding them in the ſame light and conveying ; 


to them corn in their diſtreſs, as if irreſiſtibly bound to do ſo 


by the immediate ties of conſanguinity. But, had he been 


an Egyptian, they would ſurely have known ſomething more 


reſpecting him, than that he was a yes: unleſs indeed his 
time had been too early to be at all aſcertained. In that caſe, 
the memory of the benefit might have ſurvived the hiſtory of 
the benefactor; yet, even then, they would certainly have 
given him another ritle—one more expreſſive of their attach- 
ment, and which would have brought him more home to 


* 1 


Upon 
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Upon the whole therefore I cannot but believe, as J have 
already indirectly ſtated *, that the origin of this perſon was 
foreign both to Egypt and Greece: that Chaldza gave him 


birth : and that he travelled thence in queſt of adventures ; 
not reſting, till, like a true knight errant, he had conquered. 
ſome iſland, or eſtabliſhed himſelf upon ſome throne. Attica, 
it ſeems, was the ſpot deſtined at laſt to receive the conqueror, 


W to ſubmit 3 ye SOREN . of his arm. 


But if he were of Chaldza, his antiquity is not to be diſ- 
puted. He muſt have been confounded there, in common 
with the other Fyyaz5;. and been driven thence at the time of 
the diſperſion. The very title, by which he was characteriſed, 


is an evident proof of this: for it Was generally conferred 


upon thoſe fabled perſonages, whoſe biſtory ſhews them to 


have been intimately concerned in theſe fearful events. Pe- 


laſgus was a Dyes Þ; Ny r, whom Heſychius calls 7: 


aper urg epxayes and Zanclus 9, who derived his 
name from Zan-Cal-Es, * the mount ſacred to the illuſtrious 


Fs Page 232% 


I see page 66, Kc. 
leader of a very conſiderable colony of the diſperſed. 


4 See pages 81, 82. Lane de r Fryavzuv.. 
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He was not 
of Egypt, but 


Chaldæa. 


Hence ariſes - 
the know- . 
ledge of his 
high anti- 


quity. 


The original 
import of the 
term Ten 
more fully aſ· 
certained. 


I: have there endeavoured to prove that he was the 


$ Zanclus ſeems to be only a memorial of the firſt mount raiſed in honour - 
of the Sun, that is, of the Tower of Babel; and, as ſuch, he might well be 


termed Tyeng. See page 154. 
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Sun, were perſons of the ſame deſcription; the Titans * 


race, Indeed, an attentive peruſal of the accounts annexed 
to theſe names will clearly evince, that the terms Dnyaas and 
Tryavres were almoſt ſynonymous, among the ancient Greeks ; 
they were both applied to perſons of large ſtature, to ſuch as, 
far exceeding the growth of mortals, were ſuppoſed to derive 
their extraction from the earth T. All the fictitious beings 


above mentioned, with others, who have been honoured with 


the ſame mark of diſtinction, did certainly obtain it, in conſe- 
quence of the attachment of the Cuthites to a religion of their 
own inſtitution. Tu was properly an epithet for their 
temples; ; not for any race of men: but, when the generie 
names of theſe ſacred edifices were imported into Greece, and 


e this epithet, x which 6 5 alſo een 


V ® Tt has been already alifeived, but will be more 3 inſiſted on _ 
after, that theſe Titans derived their name, as well as their hiſtory, from Tith, 
or rather Tit-Ain-Es; which were conical elevations raiſed for the worſhip 


of Ain-Es, © the fountain of light.” "Theſe were alſo Dnyzins by conſtruction. 


+ Diodorus Siculus, ſpeaking of the Giants, ſays: ADH I di Dryers; 
Trrereis vero, Nd Tw uTepoonm Te xata To cu, weyds;—that. ** they were 


fabled to have | ſprung fr From the earth, on account of the prodigious dimenſions 
of their bodies.“ Vol. i. page 267. Surely in the caſe of lapetus, Zanclus, and 


the Titans, this is ſtrictly true; and Erechtheus will ſhortly be added to the 
number. But what Diodorus has ſaid' upon this ſubje&- will be alſo true 
when inverted—namely that, becauſe they were Tuyeveig, that is, rung from 


or compoſed of earth, they were f * * 4 . ee A 


Tryarres- N 9289. 999 x 


i 


Das . them, 
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them, was full applied to the ſame terms; and ſerved to de- 
note the origin of theſe new- formed perſons from the earth“. 
It is remarkable, = we may even trace in it a tradition re- 
lating to the materials, with which the firſt temple, erected in 
honour of the Sun, was undoubtedly built. It ſimply im- 


plies earth-born ; that is, formed out of, or compoſed of, earth ; 


for the offspring muſt neceſſarily partake of the ſame nature 
with the parent. And the ſacred writings expreſsly aſſure 
us, that Babel was thus conſtructed. They aſſert, reſpecting 
thoſe who were engaged in this undertaking, that © they had 
brick for ſtone, and ſlime for mortarF.” What then can af- 
ford a more direct preſumption, that this word muſt be con- 


ſidered as having been originally uſed, in ſome inſtances at 
leaſt, not in an allegorical and myſtical, but in a literal and 
obvious ſenſe? But I have almoſt forgotten that I am ſpeak- 


ing of Erechtheus as a man: that I may not therefore digreſs 


too far, I ſhall wave, for the preſent, the uſe that might be 


made of the foregoing obſervations. 


His antiquity appears ſtill further from his being the father 
of Merope. Plutarch, in his Life of Theſeus, repreſents that 
hero as apologizing to Deucalion, for not delivering up Dz- 


dalus to his vengeance. He ſays in his own defence, that 


* The ie e to theſe I'nyeves were. nero thoſe. of the 


people by whom they were conſtrued. 


+ Geneſis, ch. xi. ver. 3. They made their bricks of clay, and hardened 
them in the ſun, 


M m « he 
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& he could not deliver him up, becauſe he was nearly related 


to him, being his couſin- german; as his mother was Merope, 


the daughter of Erechtheus.” This is a paſſage of great con- 
ſequence: for Mons; and Metemus ey: were terms particularly 
applied to thoſe nations, whoſe language was confounded at 
Babel“; and therefore point out in the cleareſt manner the 


remoteneſs of that age, to which we muſt refer the perſon in 


_ queſtion. 


From this view of the diſtance of his time from our own, 


we will now deſcend to a conſideration of ſome of his achieve- 


ments. He was unqueſtionably a hero of the firſt order: for 


he is deſcribed as the moſt powerful prince then known; and 


His temple. 


at Athens. 


The circum- 


ſtance of his 


importing 
corn into At- 
tica conſt 
dered, 


was for ages afterwards worſhipped by the Athenians as a 


God, Herodotus mentions his temple ; and particularly ſays, 
as if in order to preclude the poſſibility of error, that it was 
Erey duog, 78 THTE NEO Azyopers £wou, Niog f, the temple of Erech- 


theus, who was reported to have ſprung. from the earth, There 
was, however, no circumſtance of his life more important to 
the Athenians of old, there will perhaps be none more in- 
tereſting to us when we confider | it minutely, than that of his 
tranſporting corn, at a ſeaſon of Veen dearth, Tronk: Egypt 


* 


* 5 full account of theſe terms, and of the hiſtory connected with them, i 1s 


given by Mr. Bryant. Analy6s, vol. ji, page 427» &c. 


+ Herodot. lib. viii. c. x5. 


into 
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into Attica, This is a ſubje& of much curioſity, and there- 


fore merits ſome degree of attention, 


Diodorus Siculus, from whom I borrow my ſtatement of 
the facts, is very exact in relating the time, the amazing ex- 
He ſays*, that the 


Athenians were relieved at a criſis, when there was a great 


tent, and dreadful effects of this famine. 


want of rain over almoſt the whole of the habitable world ; 
that Egypt alone was excepted, through the influence of the 
Genius who preſided over the country ; and that the conſe- 
quence of this drought was a total deſtruction of the fruits of 


the ground, and a great mortality amongſt men. 


There can exiſt no doubt, that ſome dreadful calamity of 
this kind had once befallen the world, if we only advert to 
what profane hiſtorians have handed down to us reſpecting it. 


Diodorus ſpeaks of it, as an event well known, and firmly 


believed in his time voce OMOAOrOTrMEN NN RUN jaw: 


Le KATO OOO) oY 800% T1 o, D Aryurrs, Herodotus, 


who flouriſhed long before him, has deſcribed it as falling ſo 
heavily upon Lydia, as to oblige the king of that country to 


* His words are as follows —T«vourvuy YAp OONOYEPEVDG AUX jEUV {EY CINQY HOTEL 


TaTay o xv Try dνν,ë.e n, wn Aryunte, tia Try INotTyTa TH; Xwpas, au Pbopas Er 
uerng roy Te Kapmuv xai ung avlpuruv, t5 AiyuaTs Tov Epe, Aa, d 1 


cyyrreveicv, oits aides eig Tag Abnas. Vol. i. lib. i, p. 34. 
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form his ſubjects into two diviſions ; and to ſend away one of 
them from his dominions, that they might eſtabliſh colonies, 


wherever they could procure ſubſiſtence *. 


But this writer has only tranſmitted the tradition of the 
natives, relative to their own diſtreſs; and there are ſeveral 
circumſtances introduced, which are manifeſtly fabulous, and 
contrived for the purpoſe of embelliſhing the ſtory. Among 
theſe are the following—that the famine laſted many years— 
that during the firſt eighteen years they took food, and exer- 
ciſed themſelves at different games, every other day alter- 
nately T— that theſe things happened in the reign of Atys J. 
This perſon, we are informed, was the ſon of Manes, who 
was a very ancient, and indeed the firſt king of Lydia; for 
there is none mentioned prior to him. And, though his hiſ- 
tory is a fable, there is ſtill ſo much truth blended with it, 


that we can very nearly determine the time when this famine 


raged. 


If we trace che e origin of ſome of the moſt early 
Rates founded by branches of the Ammonian race, in Africa, 


Aſia Minor, and Europe, we ſhall almoſt invariably perceive, 


+ "Towurw Tporu a z s rea Towy Teovre uro. Ibid. 
4 Emi ATvog Ts Mayew ga Tod io xupny ava a Audiny TATAY a Vardi Ibid. 


that 


e e,, at 
that they repreſent their very exiſtence as commencing with 
ſome ſuch perſon as Manes. In India, Menu was the firſt 


legiſlator; and the Hindoos were ſo partial to the name, that 


they have given a liſt of ſeveral of their ſages who ſucceeded 


one another under that title. © It was the ſeventh,” ſays Sir 


William Jones,“ not the firſt, of that name, whom the Brah- 


mens believe to have been preſerved in the Ark from the ge- 


neral deluge : him they call She child of the Sun, to diſtinguiſh 


him from our legiſlator*,” But, as no form of civil govern- 


ment could have been exiſting among the Hindoos before the 


Flood, it is immediately perceived, that, notwithſtanding their 


pretenſions to a higher antiquity, their firſt lawgiver, Menu, 


SECT. III. 
— — 
Manes, the 
ſame as Me- 
nu in India; 


muſt have been the ſame perſon with others, who paſſed under 


ſimilar denominations, and were alſo ſuppoſed to have firſt given 


laws to other nations. In Egypt, Menes was the firſt monarch ; 
and he is particularly ſaid &zoinwom wiwrov cer tor cuy , to have 
been the firſt of men who reigned there; as if to diſtinguiſh him 


the ſame as 
Menes in 


Egypt; 


from the race of Gods and Heroes, who were feigned to have 


governed Egypt before him. Minos was the firſt who com- 
poſed a code of laws for the Cretans. He alſo, like the Menu 
of India, was the child of the Sun ; for he was the ſon of Ju- 
piter and Europa, that is, of the Sun and Eur-Op-A *© the land 
of the Solar Serpent.” Among other objects, of which this 


* Aſiatic Reſearches—Sir W. Jones's Preface to the Inftitutes of Hindu Law. 


+ Herodot. lib. ii. c. 4. 
creature 
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Minos in 
Crete: 


his anceſtry 
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creature was a type, was the Sun. When diſpoſed of in a 
circle, with his tail in his mouth, he was underſtood by the 
Egyptians to be a very proper ſymbol of the apparent revo- 
lutions of that glorious luminary*. -'This people united many 


phyſical with their theological reſearches : and the ſacred ſyſ- 


tem, which reſulted from ſuch inveſtigations, abounded in 


types, allegories, and myſterious alluſions, Theſe the colo- 
nies from Egypt conveyed with them in all their migrations; 
they formed the moſt valuable parts of their knowledge, and 


contained the leading principles of a religion to which they 


were devoted. None of them, however, was more reverenced 


than the Serpent; for no object in nature furniſhed them with 
ſo many or ſuch intereſting emblems : and, on this account, 
it generally had the pre-eminence ; and was even honoured 
with a portion of divine worſhip. In many inſtances this 
adoration was carried to the greateſt extravagance; and large 


bodies of the early colonizers of Greece aſſumed to themſelves 
denominations expreſſive of their profeſſed addiction to it. 


Among theſe we may particularize the Cecropians , who ſettled 


in Attica; and the Pelopidæ who ſeized on Peloponneſus}, 


* When they wiſhed to repreſent the ſymbol of the light and life, which 


they believed to proceed from the Sun, they employed the figure of a Ser- 


pent rolled round a globe: © Symbolum vitz, luciſque, quæ in Sole emi- 
net, per Serpentem globo circumvolutum exprimitur.” Kircher. CEdip. 
AÆgypt. Theat. Hieroglyph. Syntagm. i. cap. v. Menſ. Iſiac. | 
+ Page 259, note *. + Page 182. e 

e. and 
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and gave their own name to that extenſive traQ of country. 
Theſe were ſome of the earlieſt Cuthite colonies who ſettled 


in Greece; and they affixed the title of their preſiding Deity 


to the firſt land, of which they poſſeſſed - themſelves, after 
crofling the Helleſpont, or the Boſphorus of Thrace. They 
called it Evewry, after Eur-Oph the Serpent of the Sun : and this 
was the name they generally conferred upon their ſubſequent 
acquiſitions in this quarter of the globe, till at length it be- 
came applied to the whole of it; the ſame idolatrous rites 
being - propagated, through their means, to the moſt diſtant 
parts of Europe. When therefore it is ſaid that Minos was 
the ſon of Jupiter by Europa, we are only to underſtand that 
the Cretans, who adored Minos (or Menes, or Manes, or 
Meon, or Menu, for all theſe terms are alluſive to Noah, the 
firſt legiſlator after the Flood) were a colony from Europe, 
who were addicted to the Arkite rites, and to the worſhip of 
the Sun, They brought Minos with them in this emigra- 
tion; he therefore iſſued forth from Europa: and the Solar 
worſhip prepared the way for the Patriarchal ; ſo that he was 
in effe& the ſon of Jupiter * 

The oration of the Sun was the firſt eſtabliſhed, NS ſyſtem of 
| idolatry exiſting in the world. He was conſidered as the ſource of light, and 
life, and all things. Whatever was great, venerable, or eſtimable, in the 
whole univerſe, was attributed to him. When therefore a reverence for thoſe 


extraordinary perſons, who had ſurvived the deſolation of the old world, 


grew into actual deification, the Sun was the moſt appropriate bob under 
which divine honours could be conferred. 


All 
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. FIG A 
Derivation of 
_ theſe names. 


Atys, the ſon 
of Manes, the 
ſame as Attes 
the grandſon 


of Meon, 


Phrygia colo- 
nized by Cu- 
thites before 
Greece, 
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All theſe proper names are derived from Men, which ſigni- 
fies the Ark; and although the perſons known by them in 
different countries are evidently fabulous, their hiſtories are | 
nevertheleſs alluſive to that of the Patriarch Noah; and are 
inſeparably connected with the idolatrous worſhip, which was 


| inſtituted in honour of him, and was generally confounded 


with that of the Solar Orb. 


Atys, who was the ſon of Manes in Lydia, was alſo the ſame 
perſon with Attes, who is deſcribed as the grandſon “ of 
Meon in Phrygia. They were both the Ait-Es, or glorious 
Sun; and were only one title for Ham among his deſcendantsf. 
The analogy which ſubſiſts between the names and charac- 
ters of their progenitors is a further proof of this; as are 
likewiſe the accounts which have been handed down concern- 
ing them ; which are only the ſame ſtory transferred to dif · 
ferent countries, and related with a little variety. of circum- 
ſtances, 5 | 

It is certain that both Lydia and Phrygia received colonies 
very early from Egypt. As they were nearer to that coun- 


try than any part of Greece, they were probably peopled by 


* Attes, the ſon of Nana, who was the daughter of Meon; or, as his pedi- 


gree is a little W given, the ſon of Cybele, the daughter of Meon. 


+ See Page 149. 3 
Cuthites, 
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Cuthites, ſome time before any emigrants of that race came SECT. mt. 
XAMP. IX. 
into Europe. For the ſame reaſon Lydia would be colonized w———- 
and Lydia be- 


by them, before they took poſſeſſion of any part of Phrygia. fore Phrygia. 
We may diſcover the illuſtration of this theory, in a very 

ſtriking degree, in the traditions reſpecting theſe very perſons. 

] have already hinted that the term Manes and Meon referred 

to the traditions of the deluge ; and that they were only dif- 

ferent names for the ſame fabled perſonage, who was ſtill fur- 

ther diſtinguiſhed in other countries by the titles of Menu, 
Menes, and Minos. But it is remarkable, that Atys, in Lydia, Hence it is 


N } „ that Atys is 
ſhould be ſtyled the ſon of Manes; while Attes, in Phrygia, repreſented 
| one genera- 


was only the grandſon of Meon. This will ſurely imply that 3 
che arrival of Attes or Atys in Phrygia was ſubſequent to the 

date of his firſt coming into Lydia; and that the Phrygians 

had therefore placed him one generation later. The times of 

Meon and Manes were conſidered the ſame; for they both 

applied to the ſame event: it is the time only of Atys which 

is repreſented as variable; and his name has a manifeſt allu- 

ſion to the eſtabliſhment of the Solar worſhip among the 

two people. 


Erechtheus was evidently the ſame in Attica, that Manes r 
the ſame as 
was in Lydia, or Meon in Phrygia. Their names are fyno- Meon, or 
nes: 
nymous*, and relate to the ſame momentous event. And 


* Men and Erech-Theuth ſignify exactly the ſame 2 the Ark of Noah. 
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The ſame 
alſo with 
Atys or 
Attes. 


Hence, the 
Erechtheidæ 


were the firſt 


Cuthite co- 


| lony who ſet - 


tled in At- 


tica. 


It was ſoon 


after this co- 
lonization of 
Attica, that 
a famine 
raged almoſt 
over the 
whole world. 
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it is a further proof that the terms Attes and Meon muſt be 
referred to different principles of the ſame 1dolatrous ſyſtem, 


that while the perſon characterized by the former of theſe is 


repreſented as introducing the rites of the Mother of the Gods 
into Lydia“, Erechtheus is deſcribed as performing the ſame 


religious offices for Demeter at Eleuſis f. To this paſſage of 


hiſtory ſome attention has been already paid ; and this com- 


parative view of it affords a ſufficient demonſtration, that 


Erechtheus united in himſelf the attributes both of Meon and 
AtysS ; and that the colony, called after his name, muſt have 


been the firſt of the Cuthite race which effected. * ſettlement 
in that quarter of Greece. 


Thus far then we have cleared: the way for the eſtabliſh» 
ment of ſome more important truth. It was in the reign of 


Atys the ſon of Manes that-the famine, which Herodotus has 


mentioned, raged in Lydia. It was during the time of Erech- 


theus, that, Diodorus informs us, a dreadful dearth prevailed 


over the whole world, except in Egypt, The correſpondence 


between the deſcriptions already given of theſe two ſovereigns 


renders it highly probable, that theſe events are. reducible. to: 


ges page 149. + Page 239, 240. 


I Pages 2 39—2 5 7. 


F That is that his character not only related to the event of tlie deluge, : 


from which all nations in reality trace their origin; but had a reference alſo to 


the firſt introduction of the Arkite rites into Attica. 
one: 
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one and the ſame; which has been only differently repre- sxcT. III. 

3 3 EX AMP. IX. 

ſented by different writers; and which occurred a conſiderable ym 
time after the Cuthites had poſſeſſed themſelves of Lydia, but 


not long after they had planted a colony at Athens. 


There were two traditions reſpeQing this event, as far as Two tradi- 
| | tions relative 
Erechtheus was concerned; one of which was preſerved by the to this event, 


- Egyptians, and the other by the Grecians. According to the 47 Se. 
former, he conveyed corn to the Athenians, $19 Thy CUYYEVECY, 
an account of the relation he bore to them; and they, aQuated 
by an impulſe of gratitude, made him their king“. The 
latter repreſents the calamity as actually happening during 
the time of his reign ; and ſtates that Demeter herſelf came 
among them, and relieved their neceſlities by bringing them 
corn T. If we compare the ſubſtance of theſe traditions with Inference. 


each other, and with ſome obſervations which will imme- 
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org, Ibid. Demeter herſelf came among them, and relieved their diſtreſs; 

and the inſtitution of her myſteries at Eleuſis was the natural conſequence of 

ſuch goodneſs. All this happened in the time of Erechtheus. The truth is 

His colony, lately come from Egypt, were under the neceſſity of ſending 

thither for corn to prevent their being famiſhed : this is what is to be under- 
ſtood both by the importation of corn by Erechtheus, according to the Egyp- 

tian tradition, and by the arrival of Demeter in Attica, according to the 
Athenian, 5 Tg | | 
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diately follow, it will appear very clearly, that the Athenian 
account is the moſt correct; that the Erechtheidæ were really 
in poſſeſſion of Attica, but had not long been in poſſeſſion of 
it, at the time when this univerſal dearth prevailed. 


But if, as Diodorus has aſſerted upon the credit both of an 

Egyptian and Grecian tradition, ſuch an event had ever oc- 
curred, as a general dearth over the whole world, except in 
Egypt ; and if its effects were ſuch in Lydia, that, as Herodo- 
tus has informed us from the report of the natives, it had laid 
waſte their country for the ſpace of many years, and reduced 
them to the neceſſity of making emigrations: it muſt certainly 
have been an evil of long continuance z and have formed a 
memorable æra in the times of antiquity. Accordingly we 
may obſerve, that, among the Greeks, it proved the means of 
eſtabliſhing the myſteries of Demeter; and among the Ly- 
dians, the rites of © the Mother of the Gods.” Theſe reli- 


gious obſervances, among the two people, were exceedingly 


analogous, or, rather, the ſame. The deities, in whoſe ho- 
nour F were inſtituted, were preciſely the ſame . We 
have alſo traced the identity of character which ſubſiſts be · 
tween the perſons, who reſpectively claim the honour of hav- 
ing firſt introduced them}. And, as to the dates of their in- 
troductions, the former was inſtituted under Erechtheus, ans 


* See page 244 I Page 274. 
the 
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them very nearly to a ſynchroniſm. 


As a alley of general extent it muſt likewiſe have greatly An appeal to 


affected the Hebrews. But theſe were the peculiar people of Writings, in 
God; the Meſſiah was to be of their race ; 3 and therefore the general truth 


hiſtory of their tranſactions is faithfully recorded in the ſacred 
writings. It remains then to be ſeen, whether there is any 


memorial of this event preſerved in their important volume: 


for, if there be, it will ſufficiently confirm the juſtice of the 
preceding remarks, and enable us ſtill more exactly to deter- 
mine che time of Erechtheus. 


And this part of che ſubje& is happily the moſt obvious. 
The occaſion, which brought the patriarchal family of Jacob 
into Egypt, is deſcribed: by Moſes with ſo much conſiſtency 
and ſimplicity, yet with ſo many fine and affecting touches 
from nature, that it has been juſtly conſidered, as giving birth 


to one of the nobleſt productions of the pen, that ever has 


appeared. The following paſſages, however, are moſt appli- 
cable to the preſent purpoſe : ; 


«And Joſeph went out from the preſence of Pharaoh, ” 
after he had interpreted the memorable dreams of that mo- 
narch, © and went throughout all the land of Egypt. 


BL.” 


the latter under Atys—a circumſtance, that alone muſt reduce sor. III. 
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tories. 
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Becauſe the famine was [0 fore in all lands t. 
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„And in the ſeven plenteous years the earth brought forth 
by handfuls. 


And he eitlicied up all the food of the ſeven years, 
which were in the land of Egypt, and laid up the food! in the 
cities: the food of the field, which was round about every 
city, laid he up in the ſame. 


% And Joſeph gathered corn as the {and of the ſea, very 
much, until he left numbering: for it was without number“. 

„And the ſeven years of plenteouſneſs, that was in the 
land of Egypt, were ended, 


And the ſeven years of dearth began, fo come, acc ccording a as 


Joſeph had ſaid: and the dearth. WAS in all lands ; 3 but in the 
land of Egypt there Was bread. 


e And when all the land of Egypt was famiſhed, the peo- 
ple cried to Pharaoh for bread: and Pharaoh ſaid unto all the 
Egyptians, Go to Joſeph ; what he faith unto you, do. 

« And the famine was over all the face of the earth: And 
| Joſeph opened all the ſtorehouſes, and ſold unto the Egyp- 
tans; and the famine waxed ſore in the land of Egypt. ; 


And all countries came into Egypt to 7, ofeph 10 buy corn; 


* Geneſis, ch. xli. ver. 46, and three following. 
+ Geneſis, ch. xli. ver. 53, Kc. 
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Nothing can be more explicit than this account; and there grep. nr. 
f : , 5 a EXAMP IX. 
are ſeveral very intereſting obſervations which reſult from it. 


— 


In the firſt: place, we are told, that there was once a time of Firſt 10 — 
univerſal dearth; that the famine was ſore in all lands; and — 
that all countries came into, Egypt to buy corn. Hence it may 
be inferred, that the importation of corn was the means of 
introducing the rites of Ceres into ſome countries, Where It proved the 


means of in- 


they had never prevailed before; and of eſtabliſhing them troducing the | 
more firmly in others, where they had already obtained ſome into ſome 
footing, I have aſſigned one reaſon why this Deity was ſup- . 
poſed to preſide over the fruits of the earth“: and there 
ſurely never was a period, during which her divinity would 
be more devoutly invoked, or her favours more gratefully ac- 
knowledged,, than that, which bounded the continuance. of 
this famine. | 

It happened i in the reigns of Atys and Erechtheus; and by into Lynn 
them were the ceremonials of this Goddeſs reſpectively i im- — 
ported into Lydia and Greece. But they were imported from 


Egypt: for they are evidently the ſame with thofe of lis; ; and 
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greatly analogous to thoſe of Oſiris f. . 
It 


* dSee page 248. 

Page 253. In effect, .the. rites of Iſis and Obris were the fame. The 
ſolemn and myſterious proceſſion, in which the image of Ofiris was borne about, 
zucluded in the ſacred ſhip, was inſtituted equally in honour of them both. 
Prantie- 
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SECT. II. It has, I believe, been generally agreed, that the Iſis of 
EXAMP, IX, 


— Egypt was the ſame with the Demeter of Greece, with the 
3 Ceres of the Romans, the Cybele of the Lydians and Phry- 


or Ceres; 


and their gians, &c. That there ſhould therefore be a ſtriking corre- 
— N ſpondence between the modes of religious worſhip, appropri- 
ated to theſe deities in different countries, is by no means re- 
markable ; for they all aſſumed nearly the ſame attributes, and 
are all diſtinguiſhed by a moſt deciſive identity of hiſtory. 
Their hiſtories, indeed, are varied according to the various 
ſtate of tradition in different regions, but the prominent fea- 
tures of each bear the moſt evident marks of their having 
: originated in one common ſtock, Diodorus Siculus, ſpeaking 
| of Iſis, ſays, Ty de IEIN &yyiga ww AHMHTPAN— that /be an- 
'—— fwered very nearly to Demeter: he might have ſaid altogether; 
for they were both ſymbolical of the Ark. We have ſuffi- 
ciently ſeen that this was the caſe with reſpect to the latter 
of theſe perſonages; and it may be eaſily proved in relation 

to the former, 0 


Frantic 3 POS TN outcries, and lamentations, while they expreſſed 
the forrow of the Egyptians for the loſs of Ofiris, were no leſs commemora- 
tive of the tears ſuppoſed to have been ſhed by Iſis on that mournful occaſion. 
 Tfis is ſaid to have been the firſt who found out the uſe of wheat and bar- 
ley“; and to Oſiris is attributed the art of producing thoſe different kinds of 
grain by culture : but the rites which originated in theſe perſuaſions, of which 
I ſhall hereafter take notice, were equally ſuited to the character of both. 
In fhort—Oſiris was a perſonification of Noah, and Ifis of the Ark; and 
therefore, generally ſpeaking, their worſhip cannot be diſtinguiſhed, | 
| * Diodor, Sicul. lib. i. vol. i. pag. 18. 
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The rites of Iſis chiefly repreſented her wanderings after 


Ofiris, her grief for his loſs, and her ſatisfaction in having at 
laſt found him. Theſe formed the ſubjects of two diſtin 


religious obſervances among the ancient Egyptians; though 


they have been generally confounded with each other“. 


They were alſo kept at different parts of the year; the one, 


on the n. day of the month Athyr, when the inun- 


SECT. Itr. 
EXAMp.IX. 
. 


Two rites be- 
longing to 


lis in Egypt. 


Tt e times 
v hen they 
were ob- 
ſerved. 


4 Theſe rites were of a very Gimilar nature; a referable to the ſame event; 


which perhaps is the cauſe of this confuſion. 


One was—the carrying about in proceſſion a veſſel, i in which Ofiris was re- 


preſented as in a ſtate of actual enſhrinement ; and which, as I have ſhewn +, 
had a particular reſpect to the time, when the Ark firſt grounded upon the 
mountain of Ararat, before the flood had ſufficiently abated to allow the Pa- 
triarchal family confined within it to eſcape. _ | 

The other was that, of which I ſhall ſpeak 83 and which was 
celebrated about a month after the former. It conſiſted in bearing about, in 
like manner, a conſecrated Ark; which, from the circumſtance of its contain - 
ing nothing, was intended to ſignify, that Ofiris had left it. 

The former of theſe was originally deſigned to commemorate the preſerva- 
tion of Noah and his family from the flood : the latter was a type of their 
having gone forth from the Ark, and commenced the important taiks of cul- 
tivating the earth, and re-peopling the world; on which account, it was in- 
timately connected, and, bf courſe, ny blended with the rites of 


Phallic worſhip. 


The memorials of both theſe relivicus uſages are fill remaining, ' ;ndelibly 
ſculptured upon the walls of the great temple of Thebes. The antiquity of 
theſe ſculptures renders them the moſt authentic documents we can poſlibly 
obtain of the original ſtate of theſe ceremonies in Egypt. Their teſtimony is 
perfectly intelligible ; nor is there any of that confuſion and inconſiſtency to 
be «diſcovered in the early cuſtoms it exhibits to our view, which afterwards 
diſguiſed, and rendered them abſurd. See Plate I. page 15. 


+ Page 255, note f. 


Oo 


dation 
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44 RET; III. dation of the Nile had in great meaſure, though not en- 
THR XAMPIX: © „ 
1 W—-— tirely, ſubſided; the other on the nineteenth day of the ſue- 
"on ceeeding month, when the ſurface of Egypt was ſufficiently 
Xa * drained to admit of ſowing the grain for the future harveſt “. 
1 he latter of Of this latter cuſtom Plutarch has given the following de- 
1 them de- 8 RES 1 wk 1 3 
£48 ſcribed. ; ſcription— On the nineteenth” of the month Choiac (the 
| hal beginning of which © anſwers to the twenty-ſeventh- day 
5 of our November) * they deſcend to the ſea, and the keepers 
70 of the robes, together wich the prieſts, take out mr den Ken, 
"TRA the. conſocruted Cheſt, which: contains, within it Moos RE 
Fl a Vitle Ark of gold.” Int to this they pour clean water, t to in- 
1 umate, I. ſuppoſe, that its former inhabitant had left it; 12 
"FN a ſhout, raiſed by: thoſe 7 25 are Pee n ; proclaims, that gan, 
ly 1 is found +2. i bend AIST vat Wulns mom e fnods Fad bk 
| * 1 -{1161003 ii 0 amen 5061 mot en NAB 25 00306 Me en l 
| 1 f RS 1 . | : 
„ et DAL et, n Nin 10 ntly d in engt 
15 "The origin of religious ceremony bas eyidently originated in 
ll | this rite, 
by 1 fact now to be detailed; namely—that Oſiris, Nen * 
„ had been eneloſed f in the Ark, and carried out upon the i im- 
| $141 TO 718 501 % 
menſe exepairife of the waters of che flood, had, upon the ſubs 
Wanke of thoſe TA ers, been driven on ſhore, and had at lenge 
M oe CUTEST i Th 2 Sl 2 LIE fy ley 341 7 Prod 7 I Y 8:11 tontarn * Kh 
k e 36979 51 tn zllew oft nogy bowighs)? 
3 N vi een Gap. * Adm. Hiewgleph, all, vii · cap. i 
t : | 
. 7 Plutarch. de Ide et Offride. QueryIn what Way, or by what means, 
1 eould Offris, had he been flain by Typhon, have made: his eſcape from the 
Ark ? This veſſel, when found; is repreſented as found empty; and Plutarch 
proceeds to ſay, that with We rich earth; and aromatics the prieſts make 
Mworldes ayaruation, a little luniform image, to ſupply his place. 
| 91760 | „8 | iſſued 
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iſſued forth in fafety from that veſſel, in which he had been 
miraculouſly preſerved; © Such is the real hiſtory. The 
Egy ptians, however, who, although they had long loſt ſight 
of it, retained matiy valuable traditions refpecting it which 


they were unable to comprehend,” have invented another 
theory to account for the ſame euſtem. According to them, 


Oſiris, after having been flain by Typhon, was included 1 by 
him in the Ark, and expoſed to the fury of the winds and 
waves; che -facred bark, after having been for ſome time 
buffeted by the violence of the elements, was caſt aſhore; 
and the diſcovery of this was the finding of Oſiris. But, as he 
had been enſÞrined; "they took it for granted that he had alſo 
been previòbuſly „ain. They bd n conception that an en- 


ſhrinement could have been the means of his preſervation. And 


this miſunderſtanding was the cauſe of that vrretched perver- 
fion of the original tradition, by which they repreſented the 
death of Oſiris as only a type of the reduQion of the Nilotic 
waters to their proper channel, and in ſo m Wag 
confounded his character with that of Tn" 1. Kale 

If 


* + See. page 2 151, note * on OP was a5 certainly the circumſtance, 1 wh 
* abovementioned error took its riſe. The river Nile was called Sihor, 
Siris, and Uch- Sihur, Ukiris, or Oßiris. And it was thus entitled, as I have 
already provedit, in conſequence of its dedication to the Sun; Sihur and 
Oſiris being terms, which immediately apply to that luminary. As therefore 
they had attributed the traditions they retained concerning Noah (whom they 


* 


3 | + Pages 118, 119. | 
£ Oo2 | worſhipped 


# 


EXAMP. 


SECT. Hr. 


N r 
A miſtake of 
the Egyp- 
tians in re- 
ſpect to it. 


* 3 o 
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SECT. 111: If we were to enter further into an examination of the 
— religious notions and practices of the Egyptians, we ſhould 
perceive errors equally palpable crowding upon our view from 

every quarter. This however at preſent would be too digreſ- 

A further ob- ſive: I ſhall therefore conclude this part of the ſubje& with 


1 ſervation con- g - : 4 
1 cerning it. one obſervation more, concerning the rite I have juſt de- 


1 ſeribed from Plutarch. This was called Ciſtophoria, or the 
5 Tt may be in- Proceſſion with the Ark. But it has been ſeen that there were 


"1 2 TR 1 ferred from 0 | 0 oy | 0 5 0 

"+ pot there being two ceremonies of this kind, performed at different times; 

10 | two very an- : i 7 3 5 
cient celi- that, in one of them, Oſiris was ſuppoſed to be included in 


9660 | ous obſer- 3 3 EE | 
1 . Ark ; and, in the other, to have obtained his releaſe from 


this kind — 
tit“. It has alſo been remarked, that theſe were the moſt an- 


from their Cient rites of the kind eſtabliſhed in Egypt; and that, in after 
being after- | : = 7 ES 
wards con- = ages, they became confounded with each other, as well as with 
founded with 

each other ſome of a different complexion, which were founded upon 
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ſome degree implies this confuſion: it appears from it, that 
_ when the multitude. exclaim that Ofiris is found, the veſſel 
which contained him zs empty; and that they afterwards 


worſhipped under a ſymbol of the Sun) to Oſiris; as they imagined his con- 
finement in the Ark to be a ſtate of death ; and as they alſo diſtinguiſhed the 
Nile by the ſame title—they eaſily referred to that river what they had already 
conceived in reſpect to Oſiris; and conſequently averred, that his death took 
place at that time, when its waters were reduced to their loweſt fiate—titar is 
at the interval between two ſuccellive inundations, | 1 


See page 287, 0% %% ma. 
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make @ little. Iuniform image, ſymbolical of the Arkite Deity, 


and place this in the Ark, in order ſeemingly to intimate, that 


he had once been encloſed within it. But it has been addi- 
tionally obſerved, that the rite, which repreſented Noah and 
his family as having gone forth from the Ark, was alſo a type 
of the cultivation of the ground, and of the commencement 
of population i in the new world “: and this principle will fur- 
niſh a very ſufficient reaſon, why the rites of the Ark became 
ſo early blended with the worſhip of Ceres and Priapus. 
They were, in reality, only che ceremonials of the ſame divi- 
nity conſidered in three different points of view—as the pre- 
ſerver of a remnant of the human race —as the means of per- 


SECT. III. 
EX AMP. IX. 


— — 


from their 
analogy to 
the rites of 
Ceres and 


Priapus; 


which was 
the cauſe of 
their being 
blended with, 


or rather giv- 


ing riſe to 
them 


petuating the memory of antediluvian arts, and eſpecially of 


agriculture +—and, as furniſhing the common ſtock from 
which the world has fince derived its renovation. Of this 
nature were the religious obſervances of the Egyptians in ho- 
nour of Iſis and Ofiris, And, as their country was conquered 
by the ſhepherds very ſoon, in all probability, after the dif- 
perſion; and as the Cuthites J imported them from Egypt: 
therefore the ſame ſyſtem of idolatry extended itſelf very early 
into many countries in the Weſt, both on the northern and 
fouthern fide of the Mediterranean, wherever the colonies of 
that people were able to make ſettlements 1 in after times; and, 


among others, into Greece, as we have feen, in the time of 


* See page 28 I, note 8 + Page 248. 
+ Theſe Cuthites had antecedently conveyed them i into Egypt from Chal- 
dæa. 


Erechtheus 


and from 
their higher 
antiquity 5 
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SECT. III. Eveetitheus. Upon the kala hen, wo Way difcaver more 


e addary chan ever the truth of a remafk I made in 6 foriner 
e 1 ol page; namely at whar, in Egypt, l had been: the bearing 
| hw Le about in proceſſion ine myſtical hip of Oſiris, bechme tranſ: 
. bet * formed iu Greece into a fimilar cuſtom in reſpet̃t to the Cala- 
Forge chus of Demeter: They were Wanlfelthy the faine nie in 
Fir prineiple; and were only alluſions to different circumſtances of 
meter ka | the ae hitory'®, But, to roturn'to the Bleche aon 
Greece. 


2. * 
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* See page 253. ebe the: Ab was, in one: bende the e. al 
living, and proved the means. of introducing agriculture to the regenerated 
world; yet, as the Earth brought forth her productions for the ſubſiſtence of 
mankind, and amply rewarded by her bounty the labour of tillage, the credit 
of being Demeter has ſometimes been transferred to her. r told by 
Orpheus— 

TH MH THP nawras AHMHTHP bn 
This, however, is a ends of the Greeks, which ſeems to * atifen 
from a falſe etymon of the word Ayunryp. With them this was conſidered the 
ſame as 7. Murnp. It is certain, notwithſtanding, that the Earth could not dil- 
penſe her abundance. without cultivation; nor could) this cultivation; have 
been ever practiſed, had, not the race of men, as well as the memory of the 

art, been preſerved i in the Ark. This opinion therefore of the Greeks muſt ſil 
be referred to the ſame principle on which we have hitherto proceeded. 

It may be alſo neceſſary to remark, that a cuſtom, the ſame with the Cals 
thophoria of Demeter in Greece, prevailed in ſome cities of Egypt. Of this 
Diddorus has given the following account — Ha inaig d roy gonews! 

Io, kv rn WOT, ETA, TW. GAAWV · SEH Bay Ka avOuevas b h ai npibeoy, dH ö 
vevα⁰ëZ rv £5 apXns Th, Yew QaoTexvws evpeberray I In ſome cities, at the time of 
the proceſſion, which forms part of the rites of I6s, they carry alſo about 
among other things ſmall veſſels of wheat and barley, as a memorial of thoſe 
things which the Goddeſs had induftriouſly diſcovered of old.” But as the 
moſt ancient idolatrous rites in any country have generally had the moſt ex- 
tenſive obſervance; and as the hiſtorian informs us that this only obtained in 
ſome particular cities of Egypt, and not throughout the whole land; I think 


* 


31-1404 | + Diodor. Sicul. vol. i. lib. i. pag. 18. . 
- It 
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In the ſecond place, we are enabled very accurately to aſcer- SECT. ny 
EXAMP. | 
tain» the ſcope of that paſſage of Diodorus, which informs us,. 
Second infe- 
rence from 
the Moſaic + 
hiſtory. 


that this dearth prevailed xarz maray ox 0 719 , TLAHN 
AIDYIITOY, IA THN IAIOTHTA“ THE XQPAE, every 
where throughout: the world, except in Egypt, obich was pro- : 
teted by THE GENIUS. OF THE COUNTRY +. Theſe 
words are very remarkable; and convey a meaning, which 
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could never have been inveſtigated without a compariſon with: 
the- ſacred: writings. | I have obſerved in a former page, that 
the Genius, who uſually preſerved: this country from famine, 
was the Nile; and that the drought muſt have been great and 
univerſal indeed, which could afford no rain among the 
mountains of Abyſſinia, and, conſequently, tio inundation to 
fertilize Lower Egypt I. We are now aſſured, beyond the 
5 poſſibility of doubt, that ſuch a time of drought did really ? 
ee that it continued /e - years. Tt Was not the The charac-- 


er of Joſeph 
N therefore t at preſerved this; and other unde, e a. tcl in 3 
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is may we be bar $94 "that it was not among. the molt ancient ceremonies 
iatinged:in honour of Hk. It ſeems to have been only a-corruption of the 
Ciſtophoria already mentioned: or it may have been thus partially introduced 
by a bar | of Greeks for it is certain that there was Led intercourſe 5 


2M Were ſeems properly to 70 ſome pre or brain circuratanee ; 
attending this region. 


+ Diodor. Sicul. lib. i. vol. i. pag. 34. 5 297 l ds sen * 

Page 239, note *. If there were rain in any ee te Alpen 
mountains were never deptived of. their ſeaſons of wet: they generally bad 
them, even when the lower regions in every direction were conſumed by 5 
drought: and this is the reaſon why Egypt, in early ties e — ; 


ma juſtly conſidered as the granary. of the eaſt. 
period . 
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SECT, Mb period of diſtreſs: it was another Genius, whom the Egyp- 
| A „IAA: ' . | . | 
— — tians long remembered under the ſignificant appellation of 


"his pM OITORLMANHIC ( Pſontompantch) * the Revealer of Secrets,” 
— and whom Moſes, varying the term to ſuit the dialect of the 
Hebrews, has ſtyled myamey (Tfaphnathphaneh *), which is 

a word confeſſedly foreign to their language . Hence it 


appears, that the Sicilian hiſtorian has handed down the 
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ſubſtance of an. Egyptian tradition, which accords in a moſt 
wonderful degree with the evidence of the inſpired penman. 
We, learn from both, that there was once a dreadful famine 
over the whole world ; and that Egypt was preſerved from 
utter deſtruction, and was the means of ſaving other coun- 
tries, through the inſtrumentality of ſome extraordinary per- 
ſon. This perſon is called THE GENIUS OF THE PLACE 
by the one, and Tſaphnathphaneh (the ſame as Pſontom- 
panech) THE REVEALER OF SECRETS by the other; 
but he was no other than Joſeph, who was raiſed up by Gop, 
and endued with an extraordinary degree of wiſdom and fore- 
knowledge, for this very purpoſe. © T, he dearth was in all 
lands ; ; but in the land of Egypt there Was bread + 1 Aud 
| all countries came into Egypt to fo ofeph to buy corn ; becauſe the 
Co Famine was ſo ſore in all lands 9d. 


* * ch. xli. ver. 435. 
I There is a valuable difſertation upon thei import of theſe words | in Kir- 
cher. Prodrom. Coptic. pag. 124, & c. 5 | 


+ Geneſis, ch. xli. ver. 54. | oC 
9 Geneſis, ch. Xli. ver. 57. Lv 5 „ 55 n Ic 
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It remains to be inquired, in the laſt place, at what time «ror. III. 


. ., 2 . o EXAMP.IX. 
theſe things were done. Joſeph, it is ſaid, in conſequence of 


the commiſſion he had received to lay up corn, © went out OT. - 


from the preſence of Pharaoh, and went throughout all the t this event: 
land of Egypt“: and this paſſage is the more valuable, be- 

cauſe it conducts us to two concluſions very important to the 

ancient hiſtory of that country; namely—that the whole of 

Egypt was at this time under the dominion of one ſovereign ; 

and that therefore the date in queſtion muſt have been ſome 
time, but not long, after the expulſion of the Cuthite Shep- 


herds. The firſt of theſe inferences is further confirmed by It happened 


ONE AC ESR JJ). IO TIT ng „ when Egypt 
the very language of Pharaoh on this oecaſion—“ He ſaid was under 
one ſove- 


unto Joſeph, I am Pharaoh ; and without thee ſhall no man reign; 
life up his hand or foot in all the land of Egypi r: which 
ſurely ſuppoſes, that this monarch had an abſolute and un- 
divided ſorereignty over the whole country * | 


We lein from: Manetho, that the Cuthite ſhepherds were and after the 
uthites naa 
fucceeded in Egypt by another race of ſhepherds: and he abandoned 


that country. 
diſtinguiſhes them by the title of CaptivesF ; under which we 


* Geneſis, ch. xli. ver. 46. + Geneſis, ch. xli. ver. 44 

r have been the more particular on this ſubject, becauſe it has been ſup- 
poſed that Egypt was never under one head, till Joſeph bought the whale of | 
the land for Pharaoh. Geneſis, ch. xlvii. ver. 20. Conſult Mr. Bryant's tas! 
Obſervations upon Ancient Egypt, page 191, &c. I am ſorry, whenever! : 
feel a neceſſity for differing in opinion from this gentleman, | 

See page 26, note ® 
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eaſily recognize the deſcendants of Jacob, who were enſlaved 
in Egypt. They were allotted the land of Goſhen for their 


reſidence; and “ it ſeems pretty certain,” ſays Mr. Bryant, 


from the tenour of ſcripture, that they came into a vacant 
unoccupied diſtrict. And, as it was the beſt of the land, 


there is no accounting for its being unoccupied, but by the 


ſeceſſion of the Cu/eans, whoſe property it had lately been. 
Joſeph, when he inſtructs his brethren what anſwer they were 


to give to Pharaoh, when he ſhould inquire about their occu- 


pation, lays this injunction upon them: Ye ſhall ſay, Thy 


ſervants trade hath been about cattle, from our youth even 


until now, both we and alſo our fathers: that ye may dwell in 


the land of Goſhen ; for 'every ſhepherd is an abomination unto the 


Time when 
the univerſal 


dearth took 


this land would neceſſarily be given to his brethren “.“ 


Egyptians” From whence Le Clerc very juſtly collects, 
that this land muſt have been in poſſeſſion of ſhepherds or 


herdſmen before. Qui enim colligere potuiſſet Joſephus fra- 
tribus, arte edita, eum tractum in colendum conceſſum iri, 
niſi, &c. The inference: he makes is good, that there muſt 
have been ſhepherds in thoſe. parts before; otherwiſe Joſeph 
could not have foreſeen that, upon telling their occupation, 


4 


Upon the whole therefore it appears, that the time of this 
general dearth could not have been long after the Cuthites 


P Obſervations upon Ancient Egypt, page 159. 5 
3 Eos had 
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| had been obliged to abandon the country; that is, in all pro- 
bability, not many years after the Erechtheidæ had poſſeſſed 
themſelves of Attica, And if there be any truth at all in 
that part of the liſt of Athenian monarchs, where Erechtheus 
Is introduced, it will amply confirm the juſtice of the forego- 
ing concluſion ; for it was in the reign of this king that the 
famine took place. But the date aſſigned to this event is one 


thouſand ſeven hundred and eight years before Chriſt ; and 


perhaps the ſettlement of the Erechtheidz at Athens might 


have been fifteen or twenty years earlier. 


Having thus aſcertained very nearly the true time of Erech- 
theus, let us compare it with that which is allotted him in the 
Athenian annals : but I have ſuppoſed the lateſt date that 1 
conſiſtently could, for the ſake of cauſing as great a coinci- 


dence as poſſible between the two ſtatements, I have allowed 


only fifteen years before the dearth, for the emigration of this 
hero with his colony ; which may perhaps be rather too little, 
With this allowance, however, the accounts will ftand thus : 


Erechtheus began his reign in Attica, 
according to the Scripture hiſtory, about 1723 years A. C. 
according to the Athenian annals - 1391. 5 5 
So that there is a difference of 33 2 years between them, upon 
the loweſt computation ; and there can be no difficulty in de- 


termining to which ſide the truth inclines. 


Pp 2 . The 


we L 


SECT, IIT. 
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place deter- 

mined. 


Compariſon 
of this time 
with the pre 


' tended tim-. 


of Erech- 
theus; 


the difference 
between 
them. 
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Wa SECT. II. The ſame difference will LORE it appear that Cerrapy 
n EXAMP. IX. 5 
. — — founded the kingdom of Attica 1112 inſtead of 780 years be- 
„ This differ- i 1 3 EET 
. ence applied fore the firſt Olympiad. This therefore brings us back to the 
„ to the hiſtory _ | | 8 | 
1 of Cecrops 1. time when the ſhepherds had only been 1n poſſeſſion of Egypt 
1 about an hundred and ten years“; while they were conſe- 
„ quently carrying matters there with a high hand; and before 
„ 

15-7 | 

. they were under the neceſſity of ſending out any colonies to 
Fl other parts, eſpecially to a quarter ſo remote as Greece, 
HY That hiſtory Upon this principle it is manifeſt, that the ſtory of his emi- 
1 e to be grating with a colony of Saitites to Attica is an egregious 
1 en. 

wal falſchood+. 

by 1. Recapitula- We have now taken a view of the character and hiſtory of 
RY tion. 3 ; : „ 

by” Erechtheus, from every poſſible point at which they might be 
1 ſeen; and it is only neceſſary to recapitulate the obſervations 
5 we have made, in order to form a proper eſtimate of their 
ni real nature. 

wo There 1 been an account given, in the fir place, of the 
22k time when he is ſaid to have flouriſhedf ; ; but we have at 
45 ; _ diſcovered, that this date i Wy at e three hundred and 
1 ; * T here ſuppoſe, that theſe Cuthites were in Typ about two hundred 
1 0 and eighty years. See pages 539, &c. 

5 I do not mean to ſay that a colony of Saitites did not ſettle in Attica, 
1 under the title of Cecropians; but only, that the certainty of this fact proves 
jj" the falſity of the date aſſigned to Cecrops by the Atheniaps. | 

1 t See the liſt of Athenian kings, page 23h ee 

Th thirty- 
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thirty-two years diſtant from the true time“: ſo that no credit szcT. III. 
EXAMP.IX. 


— — 


can be given to the ſtatement of the Grecian annaliſts as to N 
this particular. The ſame thing appears ſtill further from 
their placing the commencement of his reign only ninety 
years after the expulſion of Amphictyon T. This monarch, 
they ſay, reigned only ten years; and was the ſon of Deu- 
calion: by which means they carry back the time of Erech- 
theus to within four or five generations of the general de- 
| luge. This latter fable, however, approaches much nearer to 
truth than the former: for it brings the time of Erechtheus to 
that of N imrod and the Cuthites at Babel ; and proves, in the 
cleareſt manner, that he was indeed the father of Merope or 
Menu choc F, and the cauſe of all the confuſion which at- 
tended the ſettlers at Shinar. This was evidently the begin- 
ning of his exiſtence : but he was a long-lived hero; and 
was ſtill 1 in being at the time of the general dearth—that is, 


one thouſand _ hundred and eight years before 22 


Ir has ban ſeen, that his name (Erech-Theuth, the Ark of 
Theuth) is inapplicable to any man &; and that it was ſyno- 5 
nymous with Demeter ||, whoſe myſteries he is ſaid to have 
inſtituted at Eleuſis. In conſequence alſo of his Chaldaic ex- 
traction, at which I have qui hinted, he was Oe rev 


* Page 291. 0 * Pages 231 53 236. „ 7 Page 266. 
ages 229, 238. | Page 257. I Pages 237, 260, & e. 
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as if he were rung from the earth; and this, I now venture 
upon the ſtrongeſt conviction to affirm, was his real origin, 
He was only a temple conſtructed of earth, in the region of 
Babylonia; and dedicated to the Ark of Noah under the ap- 
pellation of Theuth. From the circumſtance of his being the 
father of Merope, or the chief cauſe of the confuſion of 


tongues, I conclude that this temple was no other than Babel“: 


and, from the relation which he bears to Meon and Attes r, 


1t is alſo manifeſt, that, in the idolatrous ſyſtem to which he 


was inſtrumental, the Arkite and Solar rites were in a great 


* The rearing of this edifice was the oſtenſible cauſe of the confuſion of 
tongues, and of the diſperſion which was conſequent upon it : ſo we are in- 


formed very circumſtantially by the inſpired penman: 


And it came to paſs as they journeyed from the eaſt, that they found a a 
plain in the land of Shinar, and dwelt there. 5 

« And they ſaid one to another Go to, let us make brick, and burn W 58 ho- 
roughly. And they had brick for flone ; and ſlime had they for mortar. 

And they ſaid Go to, let us build us a city, and a tower whoſe top may reach 
unto heaven ; and let us make us @ name, te eft wwe be ſcattered abroad * the fact 
of the whole earth. | 

And the Lord came down to ſee ms city and the tower, which the chil- 


| dren of men builded. 


And the Lord ſaid, Behold, the people is one, and they have all one language ; ; 
and this they begin to do: and now nothing will be refrained 1988 them, which 1 
have imagined to do. | 

& Go to, let US go down, and there confound their language that they may net 
underſtand one another's ſpeech. 

e go the Lord ſcattered them abroad from thence upon the face of all the earth: 


and they left off to build the city. 


« Therefore is the name of it called Bahel,” &c. Geneſis, chap. xi. ver. 2, &c. 
+ Page 273. 


meaſure 
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meaſure united; although, from his introducing thoſe of Pe- 
meter into Attica“, the Arkite may be ſuppoſed to have had 


the preference. The exploits of this renowned perſonage 


therefore are nothing but the tranſactions of the colony, which 
was denominated after his name: and when he is repreſented 
as coming into Egypt, and afterwards into Greece, we are 
only to underſtand it as a diſguiſed tradition, that the ſame 
ſpecies of temples were erected, and the ſame ſcheme of idola- 
try was carried on, in theſe countries, which had at firſt dif- 


tinguiſhed the Erechtheidæ before the diſperſion. 


In the analyſis I have given of the term Cecrops, there is 


furniſhed an additional -and very ſtriking argument in proof 
of che ſame thing T. The offspring and the parent mult ne- 
ceſſarily partake of the ſame nature, except in one caſe already 
explained that 18, where a man 1s metaphorically entitled the 
father | of his own works}. But how. can Erechtheus (the 


Ark of Noah, or any temple ſo called in honour of it) lay any 


claim to this deſcription of progeniture ? In tranſmitting his 


form and nature to other regions, or in propagating it in the 
ſame region, he may indeed be juſtly ſaid to have produced 
ſuch or ſuch an offspring: and in this ſenſe alone can he be 


called the father of Cecrops ; for it has been ſeen in ſome de- 


gree already, but will ſoon appear more evidently, that the 


* Pages 239=257: + Page 259. + Ibid. 
character 
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charaQer of Cecrops was only a perſonification of temples de. 


dicated to the Serpent Deity, in Egypt firſt, and afterwards at 


Athens, 


Yet we have ſeen from Herodotus, that this fabled perſonage 


was, after his ſuppoſed deceaſe, admitted to divine honours 


among the Athenians* ; and I have likewiſe ſhewn, in order 


to obviate any objection ariſing from this circumſtance, by 
what means this might eaſily be done. 


The hiſtory therefore of Erechtheus has been determined; 


and the reſult of it is—that the Erechtheidz were a colony of 


Ammonians driven by the diſperſion from Chaldza into 
Egypt; that they were among the very firſt apoſtates from 
the true Gop, and had a principal concern in the building of 
Babel ; that they diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the name juſt 
mbntioned in conſequence of their reverence for the Ark, 
and denominated their temples Erech-Theuth for the ſame 
reaſon ; that they abandoned Egypt among the laſt of the 


Cuthite colonies who were driven out from thence, but were 


obliged to have recourſe to that country again in order to buy 


corn during the time of an univerſal famine ; and laſtly, that 


this event took place about the year one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and eight years before the Chriſtian, that bs t three hun- 


Page 266. + Page 264. 3 
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dred and thirty-two years before the pretended æra of 
Erechtheus. 


I have endeavoured, but in vain, to conſider Erechtheus as 
a man: every ſtep I have taken in inveſtigating his hiſtory 


upon this principle has been produQtive only of abſurdity and 


SECT. III. 
EXAMP.IX, 


—ͤ — 


Parallel be- 
tween Erech- 
theus and a 
man impoſſi- 
ble. 


_ confuſion. I have even proceeded ſo far as to account for his 


being the reputed father of Cecrops upon the ſame ſuppoſition; 


but this relationſhip is comparatively unnatural, when referred 


to that, which reſults from the opinion, that he was only the 
cerfonification of a temple. In this caſe both father and ſon 
were of the ſame nature; and you might eaſily trace the re- 
ſemblance between them. Beſides, how would it ſound in the 
ear of reaſon—that this man ſhould be the father of Merope in 
Chaldza within five generations after the flood“; that he 


ſhould afterwards reſide near two hundred and fifty years, if 


not longer, in Egypt T; and at laſt, in extreme old age, be- 
come the introducer of the rites of Demeter at Eleuſis? Sup- 
poſing that Merope was born about an hundred and fifty years 
after the deluge, which I believe to be near the time of the 
firſt ſettlement of the Cuthites at Babel ; and that the impor- 


tation of corn into Attica took place in the ſix hundred and 


fortieth year of the ſame æra, which is the exact date—it will 


follow, that Erechtheus could not have been leſs than five 


* Page 293. 3 7 Page 26, note *. 
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hundred and fifteen years old; and this too at a time when the 
moſt venerable patriarchs Abraham and Jacob arrived only at 
the reſpective ages of an hundred and ſeventy-five®, and an 
hundred and forty-ſeven, years T; ; and after it had been 
decreed by the Almighty that the period of the life of man 
_— be only an hundred and twenty years. 


11 will throw further light upon this intricate ſubject, 


when we perceive, that Inachus was the firſt monarch, whom 


the Grecian fabuliſts deſcribe as reigning in Argos. 1 have 
already hinted that ſome ſuch perſon as Manes, or Menes, &c. 


was generally placed at the head of moſt of thoſe lines of ſuc 
ceſſion, which were invented by Ammonian colonies, i in va- 


rious parts of the world F. But it has been ſeen, that all theſe 


illuſtrious names have a decided reference to the preſervation 
of Noah and his family i in the Ark; we have allo traced the 
reſemblance which ſubſiſts between theſe and Erechtheus, as 
far as they relate to the ſame ſubje | : and Inachus may now 
be ſafely added to the number, as his name has an immediate 
allufion to that patriarch. This was, I believe, the diſcovery 


of Mr. Bryant; who ſays, and proves, that Inachus i is a term 


of this import I; and it will greatly confirm this obſervation, 


* Geneſis, ch. xxv. ver. 7 7 Genes 18, ch. xlvii. ver. 28. 
+ Page 269, &c. Q Page 272. | Page 274. 
J Analyſis of Heathen Mythology, vol. i. p. 156, 268, 421. 
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if we, for a moment, ake a view of the origin from which he 


proceeded. 


Tnachus was ſuppoſed to be the ſon of Oceanus and Tethys. 
Oceanus, as we have ſeen, is compounded of Uch-Gehon, 
the great Gehon, and was one title for the Nile *. But, in con- 
ſequence of the inundations of that river, it admitted likewiſe 
of an application to any large collection of waters, and to ſea 
in particular: and in this latter ſenſe it was moſt commonly 
uſed by the Greeks. 


Tethys is only Tith-is, * tbe Mount or eminence ſacred to 
the Sun,” 


But it cannot be ſaid with truth of any other than the 
Noachidz that they were the offspring of ſuch parents. The 
Ark reſted upon the higheſt ground in Armenia ; and this 
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—— 


His anceſtry, ' 


Oceanus. 


Tethys. 


Why ſaid to 
have ſprung 
from ſuch 
parents. 


mountain became literally in aftertimes a Tith-Is or Tethys 


of peculiar ſanctity. It was known by the names of Lubar, 


Ararat, &c.; which, in their very ſignification, commemo- 
rated this wonderful event. To this elevated ſpot the firſt 
great family was confined for ſome time after the abatement 


of che waters of the deluge; till, in ſhort, the. neighbour- 


ing plains were ſufficiently drained to admit of cultivation. 


* Page 215, 
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Hence, it is reaſonable to believe, that the term Inachus has a 
peculiar reference to the hiſtory of that patriarchal family, 
which iſſued forth from the Ark, and, deſcending from the 
ſummit of Ararat, diffuſed population i in proceſs of time over 
every part of the habitable globe. But the father, the go- 
vernor, the prieſt * and repreſentative of this family was 
Noah; by him, and for his preſervation, was the Ark prin- 
cipally conſtructed + ; and therefore the title is with ſtill 
greater propriety ene to him. 


Having already inveſtigated the real character of Erech- 
theus, it will be of ſome importance to aſcertain the difference | 
between him and Inachus. They were both the firſt ſove- 
reigns, who ſwayed the ſceptre in their reſpective countries; 


the one in Attica, the other at Argos. They were alſo both 


honouted with an apotheoſis after their deceaſe. The me- 


morials, however, of Inachus are more numerous in this re- 


ſpect than thoſe of Erechtheus. From the latter indeed At- 
tica acquired the title of Erechthia; and one of its tribes, 
that of Erechtheis : but the former had ſeveral rivers, places, 
and even Peloponneſus at large, conſecrated to his memory. 


Inachus was the name of two rivers, one in Argos, the other 


in Epirus. Inachia was one name for eloponneſus: : Ina- 


* Geneſis 1 viii. ver. 20. 
. + Geneſis, ch. vi. ver. 8, 9, 14, &c. and ch. vii. ver. 1. BY 
x OLE : chum 
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chium was a town in that peninſula. There was likewiſe a 
feſtival in Crete, celebrated in honour of him, and called Ina- 
chia; from which circumſtance, as well as from others men- 
tioned by Mr. Bryant, it is manifeſt, that his hiſtory has no 
excluſive relation to Argos. The truth of it is that a large 
body of the diſperſed, ſtyling themſelves Inachians from Ina- 
chus their tutelar Deity, threw themſelves very early into 


Egypt, and afterwards into Peloponneſus, and ſome of the 


in Argos, Epirus, and Crete. - Theſe, wherever they ſettled, 
left behind them indelible marks of their having been there ; 
' communicating to the poſſeſſions they had acquired, to the 


religious ceremonies they inſtituted, ſuch appropriate titles, as. 
ſufficiently - argued: their dedication to the Arkite Deity, and. 


Upon the whole therefore it appears, that the only difference 


like that of Menes, or Manes, related almoſt excluſively to 
the traditional detail of the deluge ; while the latter was ſym- 
bolical, not only of that dreadful event, but of the rites which 
were inſtituted in commemoration af it, and of the temples 
where theſe rites were uſually performed. 


The 


iſlands in the Mediterranean; and finally eſtabliſhed colonies: 


the extravagance of zeal with which his worſhip was attended. 


between the charaQeriſtics of Inachus and Erechtheus 1s this. 


—that- the former was a fabulous perſonage, whoſe hiſtory, 


SECT. III. 


4 
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towns they built, to the rivers they held ſacred, and to the 
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The hiſtory 
of Cecrops 
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Two Athe- 
nian kings 
ſaid to have 
been of this 
name, 


Cecrops II. 


ſtruck off the 


liſt, 
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The hiſtory of Cecrops is neceſſarily connected with that of 
Erechtheus ; ; and, as he has laid ſome claim to the honour of 
introducing letters into Greece, ſome inveſtigation of it be- 
comes abſolutely requilite towards * the deſign of 
the preſent work. 


The Grecian annaliſts, in the liſt they exhibit of Athenian 


kings, have mentioned two perſons of this name; the firſt of 
whom they pretend to have been the. firſt ſovereign, who 


reigned in Attica the ſecond, a ſon of Erechtheus, and ſe- 
venth in deſcent from the former. But I have long ſince 
expreſſed an opinion, that Cecrops II. might with ſafety be 
ſtruck off the liſt; that the principal facts recorded concern- 


ing him may, with propriety, as far as there is any truth in 


them, be transferred to Cecrops I.; but that even this mo- 


narch was ſubſequent to Erechtheus, as to his real hiſtory, 


The hiſtory of 
Cecrops 
proved im- 
poſſible, if re- 
ferred exclu- 
ſively to 
Greece. 


though not in reſpect to Greece“. 


In order to prove the juſtice of this opinion, it is only ne- 
ceſſary to have recourſe to recapitulation; and, to prevent 
confuſion, I ſhall conſider every thing that has been ſaid by 
the writers of Hellas concerning this perſon, in the ſame ſenſe 
which they intended —that is, with an excluſive reference to 


their own country. 
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It has been ſeen, that the time of Erechtheus, the time, I SECT. IT, | 
1p. . 
mean, when he began to flouriſh, commenced about one hun- 


| | . : 2 I. As to the 
dred and fifty years after the flood, that is, ninety years after time when he 


: | 3 3 | 8 4 is reported to 
the reign of Amphictyon“ . This ſon of Deucalion is ſaid ave read 
there, 

'This time 


Cecrops founded the kingdom of Attica ſixty-five years earlier <*=Sdered in 
5 | twe different 


than his time. So that Cecrops, agreeably to this calculation, Points of 
VIEWs 


muſt have begun to reign about fifteen years before the event 


— ́— . ES, FN 


to have reigned ten years: but, according to the ſame annals, 


17 by 2 « H% ! 


of the general deluge—a circumſtance, which reduces his 


ſtory thus far to an evident abſurdity f. 
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The above determination of the Cecropian æra was ob- 
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tained almoſt immediately from the Grecian ſtatement reſpect- 
ing it: but we ſhall not approach much nearer to the truth, 
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if we date the time of Cecrops at one hundred and eighty 
years before the beginning of the general dearth r, which I 
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Erechtheus F. In this caſe, I have ſhewn, that Cecrops will 
have eſtabliſhed his dynaſty, not ſeven hundred and eighty 
years before the firſt Olympiad, but eleven hundred and 
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twelve [—a date ſo early, that it by almoſt impoſſible, that any 
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* - Gandalt the liſt of Athenian Kings, page 231. See allo page 293. 

+ Page 236. ; 

} Cecrops began his reign one hundred and eighty years before the „ 
teenth year of Erechtheus, according to the Athenian Annals, 

Page 291. Page 292. 
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Cuthite colony, emigrating from Egypt, ſhould have effected 


plied greater antiquity than Abro ; and that Erechtheus 
was diſtinguiſhed by the former, and Cecrops by the latter of 
them *—that Erechtheus came originally from Chaldæa f; 


a ſettlement in Attica. 


It may fairly be preſumed therefore, if it were only from a 
view of the time in which he is faid to have flouriſhed, that 
there could have been no ſuch perſon as Cecrops I. at the 
head of the Athenian line, But the ſame thing appears ſtill | 
further from other obſervations which have been made, in re- 
lation to the ſame ſubject. 


It has been ſhewn, that Tens was an epithet, which im- 


and, after taking up his abode for a long time in Egypt, led 
on his colony to Greece, and ſettled in Attica {—that he was 
the ſame among the Athenians, that Menes was in Lydia, or 
Menu in India 8; and that he inſtituted among his ſubjects 
the ſacred myſteries of Demeter |—that he imported corn into 
Greece at a ſeaſon of univerſal famine; and that a compariſon 
of the traditions concerning this event makes it certain, that 
the Erechtheidæ could not have been long reſident in Attica 
before it happened ¶ and laſtly, that the early date aſſigned 

* Pages 235, 236, + Pages 228, 263, Kc. 4 Page 239. 


$ Page 273. | | Pages 240—257- C Page 289, 290, &c. 
| to 
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to this tranſaction renders it manifeſt that this colony was 
the firſt of Cuthite extraction, which had planted itſelf in that 
quarter *, From this accumulated body of evidence it is 
clear, that, ſuppoſing the hiſtory of Cecrops to relate only to 
the affairs of Attica, Erechtheus, and not Cecrops, was the 
firſt, who ſubjected the aborigines in this part of Greece to 
his controul, and eſtabliſhed any dynaſty among them. 


The Greeks engroſſed to themſelves all the traditional frag- 
ments with which they were acquainted. True, or falſe, ap- 
plicable, or inapplicable, they were eagerly received; and as 


quickly adapted to thoſe parts of their motley legends, to 


which they ſeemed to bear the greateſt analogy: if they were 


even, in their original ſtate, irreconcileable with all, they were 


nevertheleſs ſo varied and transformed, as to be rendered ca- 


pable of an introduction ſomewhere ; and, thus metamor- 
phoſed, they conſtituted eſſential parts of their _ authentic 
hiſtories. 


* 


To this claſs muſt be referred the ſtory of Cecrops. It was 


a hiſtory of far different times; and had very little, if any thing, 
to do with Greece, ſeven hundred and eighty years before the 
Olympiads. It originated in Chaldæa; and thence followed 


the raute of many other Grecian tales, whoſe import we have 
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already weighed. It was, in fact, an account of the tranſac- 
tions of a people, not of the achievements of an hero: and, ac- 
cordingly, we have ſeen, that as long as we ſuppoſed it to re- 
late excluſively to Greece, and to the deeds of one man, ſo 
long it betrayed us into the moſt inextricable perplexities and 


the moſt palpable errors. 


His achieve- 
ments to be 
referred to a 
people, not 
to any indi- 
vidual. 


The hiſtory 
of Cecrops 
was ſymboli - 
a we 


— 


of what? 


If we conſider it as deſcribing the religious rites, the inven- 
tions and adventures of a people, the ſtory of Cecrops will ftill 
have much truth to recommend it; it may ſtill be ſaid, that 
he was the firſt of the Cuthite race who made any ſettlement 
in Attica, and that he emigrated thither from Sais. We may 
then give ſome credence to his dracontic form; and maintain 
upon the moſt unexceptionable grounds, that he introduced 


among the Athenians a knowledge of letters. 


Erechtheus, as the fable relates, and as I have proved, was 
the father of Cecrops *, But they were both ſymbolical cha- 
racters: the one was a repreſentative of the Ark of Neah FT; 
and of the firſt temple dedicated to its worſhip Þ ; the other 
was of the ſame nature—a perſonification of ſtructures, which 
were of the ſame kind, and erected in honour of the ſame 


Deity. The adoration of the Ark is neceſſarily combined 


' with that of the Serpent: for it would be impoſſible to celebrate 


* Pages 237, 259. I Page 229. + Page 294. , 
1 | | the 
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the means made uſe of for the preſervation of a remnant of the sxcT. Ir. 


Ft, 5 EXANMp. IX. 
human race during the flood, without expreſſing at the ſame HL, 


time a grateful acknowledgement of the wiſdom which con- 

trived, the power which effected, and the goodneſs which pro- 

moted the execution of, ſo merciful and ſo aſtoniſhing a plan. 

But the Serpent was the moſt ſtriking ſymbol the ancients 

could deviſe, to repreſent theſe attributes of wiſdom, power 

and goodneſs: they therefore depicted him in a variety of 

ways, all tending to expreſs their veneration for him as a ; 
ſacred type. Among the Oriental nations, a winged Serpent , 
embracing the globe, and a Serpent coiled round the mun- 

dane egg, were very favourite devices ; many places and peo- 

ple were denominated after the names of this creature; and 

many temples were founded to his honour. To this latter 

method of diſplaying their regard for him we muſt certainly 

aſcribe the exiſtence of Cecrops ; which, as I have before ob- 

ſerved, 1s only Ca-Cur-Ops, the temple of the Supreme Serpent®, 

or of the Providence which preſerves, overrules, and cheriſhes 

all things; and which was more than ever diſcerned in the mi- 

raculous exemption of Neat aud bis r family from the fate of the 

old world. : 
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ſacred edifice which was reared for the celebration of its rites 


—-points of view, which, though different, are undeniably re- 
lated very nearly to each other, and embrace the ſame ſubjea 
—it is to be expected, that, if there be any juſtice in the ob- 
ſervations I have made upon this part of his hiſtory, there 


muſt alſo be two ſenſes, equally related, in which Cecrops 


may be ſaid to have been his ſon, 


I. As the 
adoration of 
the Ark gave 
riſe to that of 
the Serpent, 
and the con- 
ſtruction of 
Ophite tem- 
ples. 


II. As the 
conſtruction 
of Arkite 
temples was 
Prior to that 


And it 1s impoſſible to conſider the nature of TY character 


for one moment, without perceiving that this 1 is the caſe, If 


Erechtheus were ſymbolical of the Ark; and if the power, 
the wiſdom, and goodneſs, which preſerved that veſſel while 
the waters of the flood overſpread the face of the earth, were 
typified in the Serpent; it will neceſſarily follow, that, when 
the memorial of that deliverance became the occaſion of ido- 
latry, and the Ark was admitted to divine honours, the Ser- 
pent alſo would in ſome meaſure partake of the ſame, and 
even claim the inſtitution of peculiar rites. Hence it appears, 


that a veneration for the Ark would naturally give riſe to the 


conſtruction of Ophite temples; and that, in a traditional 


ſenſe, Cecrops was the ſon of Erechtheus. 


I have already proved, in various parts of this volume, that 


a reverence for the renovators of mankind very early de- 


generated into groſs idolatry ; that their worſhip was Solar, 
becauſe 
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pecauſe they were compared to the Sun, and Arkite, becauſe 
they had ſurvived the general deluge; as alſo, that theſe lat- 
ter rites were neceſlarily united, in ſome degree, with thoſe of 
the Serpent. The ſum of all this information amounts to a 
belief, that the Solar, the Arkite, and Ophite worſhip were 
only the conſtituent parts of one grand idolatrous ſyſtem ; 
which had its commencement at Babel, and extended itſelf in 
proceſs of time to every region of the habitable globe. | What- 
ever different appearances this ſyſtem may have aſſumed in 
various parts; however various the forms of thoſe ſtructures, 
which have been conſecrated for its ſupport ; and into what- 
ever ſets it may have been the means of dividing the Gentile 
world—it is nevertheleſs certain that, in Chaldza, it was in 
its entire and moſt compounded ſtate. The temple erected 


SECT. III. 
EXAMP. IX. 
Nm nn} 

of any in ho« 
nour of the 
Serpent. 


there would ſerve as a model for thoſe conſtructed next, in 


point of time, in other places. It embraced the whole of 
this theological creed ; and had ſeparate apartments for the 
ſeveral rites connected with it. In ſhort, its form has only 
been altered in different countries, and at different times, ac- 
cording to the ſtate of the architectural art, or that particular 
branch of this idolatry, which any people have embraced, in 
preference to the reſt. This ſuggeſts a reaſon, why Cecrops 


was fabled to be the ſon of Erechtheus, conſidered in the 


ſecond point of view— that is, as the firſt edifice raiſed in ho- 


nour of the Ark: for the dedication of the whole of this tem- 


ple. 
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SECT. 111. ple to the Ark was prior to the appropriation of any part of 
EXAMP.IX. 


: ww 


it to the rites of the Serpent; and it laid the plan for the 


foundation of — ſtructures in after times. 


8 Erech was one of the cities built by Nimrod in Chaldæa. 
It was ſacred to the Ark; and was therefore diſtinguiſhed by 
this title. It was alſo founded in the beginning of his reign ; 
for the inſpired writer informs us, that © the beginning of his 

kingdom was Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in 
the land of Shinar*.” Hence I have concluded, that the hif- 
tory of Erechtheus might probably have originated here+: 
yet, however this may be (for it is a matter of little conſe- 

| quence to the general purport of the account) it is evident, 


that, as the father of Merope, he muft have made his firſt 


5 debut at . 
Cecrops The vention. of letters is attributed to Theuth, in conſe- 
rightly fa- : Im | 83 | . . 0 . 0 5 | 8 | 
bod to have QUENCE of the numerous hieroglyphical inſcriptions, which 
en the in 


1 were deeply ſculptured upon the ſurface of his temples; 
Theſe ſacred edifices were ftyled Erech-Theuth, the Ark of 
Theuth : and the figures engraved upon them related chiefly 
to the event of the deluge: Of ſeveral of theſe we have al- 


ready taken notice, as well as of the facts connected with 


them. Among theſe, however, we have 2 Pamies- 


N | __ * Geneſis, ch. x. ver. 10. 4 Page 239. 


. "Ho 
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larized, as of the higheſt importance, that of the winged Ser- 
pent embracing a globe; which was plainly a Cecropian de- 
vice, and ſerved as a motto for the temple. This was placed 
upon the portals of all the temples in Egypt; and argued their 
dedication to the Serpent no leſs than to the Ark, In that 
country, therefore, the ſtructure which was Erechthian was 
alſo Cecropian ; and upon this account, and this alone, Ce- 
crops has been ſtyled the inventor of letters, and a chief in- 
troducer of them into Greece. He is ſaid to have brought a 
colony from Sais. The Cecropians did certainly emigrate 


SECT, III. 
EXAMP. IX, 


— — 


from Lower Egypt, and brought with them the memorials of 


their hiſtory, the rites of their worſhip, and many of their in- 


ventions, among which their ſacred types and myſtical repre- 
ſentations were not the leaſt important part; for the temples 
throughout Egypt were overſpread with hieroglyphical i in- 
ſcriptions, and even e Pyramids themſelves were not ex- 
empt . 


It may be concluded, from the analogy which has been 
found to ſubſiſt between the real characters of Cecrops and 


Erechtheus, that they were both equally entitled to the cre- 


dit of having introduced letters into Greece. And this cer- 


tainly was tha caſe; but there were two important reaſons, 


* Herodotus mentions that the Great Pyramid of Cheops had ſome 
| NED characters remaining in his time. Lib, ii bis Ge 125. 


why 


Erechtheus 
equally en- 
titled with 
Cecrops to 
the honour of 
introducing 
letters into 
Attica. 
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Sr. II. why that honour was not perſonally attributed to Erechtheus. 
— In the firſt place —as this invention was ſuppoſed by the Am- 
| monians to. have proceeded from the immediate inſpiration of 
the Deity ; and was therefore aſcribed to Thoth or Theuth 
it could never be transferred to Erech-Theuth, without an 
evident contradiction in terms. And ſecondlyErechtheus 
was conſidered by the Athenians as a Tyyang; while Cecrops, 
as the leader of a colony from Sais, was known among them 
by the more favourite title of Avroyfuy, and was alſo placed 
the firſt in their liſt of kings. It was therefore paying a 
higher compliment to the antiquity of their letters, and aſ- 


fuming much more to themſelves upon the early progreſs of : 

learning and civiliſation among them, to refer the introdue- 
tion of them to their firſt monarch than to wn of his ſuc- 
ceſſors. 


The dracon= The principles which have been already laid down, will 
tic form of 
Cecrops ac- enable us alſo to account, in a ſatisfactory manner, for the 
counted for. 


1 e dragon-like form, under which Cecrops has been uſually re- 
: preſented, There is, indeed, much confuſion in the fabulous 
reveries of the ancients. They have blended ſo-much mytho- 

i logy with real hiſtory, that it is exceedingly difficult to ſepa- 
rate them, and to ſpeak of each with conſifteney. And this 
difficulty, in the preſent inſtance, has given riſe to a variety 


of — of which, I think, Mr. Bryant's s is the only one, 
which 
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which has. approached the truth. This. gentleman has ably 
and ſucceſsfully combated the notions of Diodorus, Siculus 
and Euſtathius. He has likewiſe cited authorities, illuſtra- 
tive of the ſubject, which are of the utmoſt importance; yet, 
unfortunately, he does not appear to have availed himſelf of 
all the information that was to be derived from them. He 


Erechthèus *. — But, when he proceeds to infer from theſe, 


and other premiſes of a ſimilar nature, that“ Cecrops war cer- 
mw @ title: of the. Deity, ao was wor ſhipped under this om- 
Blem, I beg leave to ſay, that I diſſent in ſome degree from 


ſepopæia, that he had been actually penſoniſted in bis temple. 


* Analyſi of. Ancient Mythology, vol. i. Page 4835 edit 2d. 


ſays very truly, that the Athenians were eſteemed Ser- 
pentigenæ; and had a tradition, that the chief guardian of 
their Acropohs was a Serpent: that © it is reported of the 
Goddeſs Ceres, that ſhe placed a dragon for a guardian to her 
temple at Eleuſis; and appointed another to attend upon 


this. opinion; and believe, that Cæcrobe could have been no 
otherwi ife a. title; of the Deity, than. as it impli lied, by a. bold. pro- 


When the. temple underwent. a. perſonification, which, was 
exactly the caſe in this inſtance, that very circumſtance. be- 
came the means of transforming it into a Deity. The core 
ruption of ancient traditions, effected the former of theſe me- 
tamorphoſes, and repreſented Cecrops as a perſon; the ere- 
dulity of the Greeks, their reverence. for things ſacred, and 
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ject. 
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Hercules, Erechtheus, Cadmus, and others; and ſhews how 


| Tuing very different tracks of thought; and their analogy af. 
fords a deciſive proof, that they are neither of them "OT 
remote from what they Ought r to be. | ; 


50 eaſy to decypher the name of Cecrops : but thus much is ap- 
parent, that it is compounded of Ops, and Opis, and related 
well as juſtice, in this obſervation. It were to be wiſhed, 


ſis of the name. It would have rendered his diſquiſition con- 
cerning the character who bore it more particular; and 


clear light, which at preſent are deeply involved. in obſcurity 


| A | | 
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their blind attachment to a fame for antiquity, were the cauſes 
of the latter, and tranſlated that hero to the Gods. This was 
an abuſe of terms, by no means uncommon :- it happened to 
little the remark, to which I have here objected, is diſtant 
from the truth. I am therefore happy, in' perceiving, that 
the reſult of my inquiries into this ſubject is ſo nearly coin- 
cident with that of the learned and ingenious writer above 


mentioned. We have arrived at theſe concluſions, after pur- 


cc It may is Oy * ſays the ſame gentleman, « be 


to his ſymbolical character“. There is much modeſty, as 


nevertheleſs, that he had made a further attempt at an analy- 


would, without doubt, have ſet many paſſages of hiſtory in a 


and confuſion. However, as I have undertaken to propoſe a 


* Analyſis, vol. i. page 484; note 57: 


derivation 
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derivation of it, I ſhall endeavour: to ſhew, in what manner, 


in conſiſtency with the reſt of the hiſtory of Cecrops, the fa- 
bulous repreſentations: above mentioned will apply to his real 


character. 


1 51 7 


11 has bag, n that the term German WY a particular 
reference to thoſe temples, which were dedicated in ancient 


times to the adoration of the Serpent; and that one of the 


moſt favourite decorations belonging to theſe edifices was the 


hieroglyphic of a winged Serpent embracing : a globe“. This 
device was generally diſcoverable in the Egyptian temples ; 
and, to evince its importance, was always ſculptured upon the 
portals of thoſe buildings. 4 winged Serpent the Helladians 
termed @ Dragon + ; and, as that people were chiefly compoſed 


SECT. III. 


EXAMDP. IX. 


"LES 


ABI | 


- 


of emigrants from. Egypt, they likewiſe imported into Greece 


the plans of their former places of worſhip, and the deſigns of 


thoſe ſacred ſymbols to which they. had been before attached. 
Among the latter, the hieroglyphic I have juſt mentioned was 
the chief: and accordingly we find, that this held a principal 
place in the firſt ſac red ſtructures, which they erected in their 
new ſettlements. A dragon was placed as a guardian to the 
temple of Ceres at Eleuſis; ; and another was appointed. to at- 


* Pie att ” k 
+ Indeed they frequently employes the fame term to bgnity any ſerpen- 


tine darm. 
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tend N Erechtheus. But theſe were the earlieſt fanes of 
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Corollary — 


Hence ap- 
pears further, 
the real cha- 
racter of 
Erechtheus. 


Why the 
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which Attica could boaſt : and they were reared after the 
5 fiyle of their Egyptian originals. The guardian, in both caſes, 


was a Cecropian device: and the property he was appointed 


to defend was alſo Cecropian. Erechtheus at Athens, and the 


temple of Ceres at Eleuſis, were objects of the ſame nature: 


they wete fabricks dedicated to the Ark and the Serpent, (for 


1 have ſhewn, that the rites of theſe divinities were neceſſarily 


united ;) and had the reſemblanee of their tutelary Deity, the 


Dragon, or winged W ber Oe above er 
doors of « entrance. EOS SITIO e 

| There is 8 much truth in theſe traditions z and, from 
this view of them, I am enabled to ſtate with accuracy the 
original import of another, which I have already quoted from 
Herodotus . That writer ſays, that the Athenians had “ in 


their citadel, the temple of Ererbibtus, whom they reported to 


have ſprung from the Earth? But the fact is—this temple 
was not at firſt the temple of Erechtheus, but Erechthous 
himſelf. In this ſenſe, he might welt be ſaid to have ſprung 


| from the earth: and it was only a corruption of the ancient 


hiſtory of Erech-Theuth, which became the means of Its 


| apap Perm and nen eee g | 20 


'S! +, 
5 4 


Hence allo we car in, wa reaſon, why the e chief 


x 
12 py hd "i g 


* Herodotus, lib. viii. c. 5 8. See alſo | page 266 rt 
guardian 
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guardian of the Acropolis at Athens was faid to have been a 
Serpent : for this Acropolis was the citadel above referred 
to; in which was the _— of Erechtheus, diſtinguiſhed by 
this On” 


As dba depravation had at length transformed Ce- 
ctops into a perſon, while it retained ſome parts of his pro- 
per character to the laſt; it therefore compounded the true 
with the falſe, and produced the monſtrous form above de- 
ſcribed. By this means he became Apo, having the 
human form blended with that of the nn ay as Heſ' 1 
chius We it, TY rc. STS Cv a 


n thus far minutely conſidered the hiſtories of Ce- 
crops and Erechtheus, we are naturally brought to the follow- 
ing concluſions ; namely that no fach perſons as theſe could 
ever have had any exiſtence, and that the accounts, which 
have been tranſmitted concerning them, are only the cor- 
rupted memorials of the colonies, which aſſumed thoſe names 
as titles for themſelves—that Erechtheus, in one ſenſe, had a 
little the priority, in point of time, to Cecrops ; inaſmuch a8 
the veneration of the Ark muſt have preceded the worſhip of 


the Serpent : but that, as far as Greece was concerned, they 
were ſtrictly contemporaneous. 


* Herodotus in the place juſt cited. 


This 
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EXAMP.IX. 


guardian of 
the Acropolis 


was faid to be 


a Serpent. 


Concluſion of 
the hiſtory, 
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SECT. III. This latter inference will appear more clearly from the Cir= 
EXAMP. IX- 


0 — cunſtances I ſhall now mention. Both theſe perſonages were 
bi | pans and equally entitled to the honour of having introduced letters 
— into Attica. The Erechthian colony was the firſt which 
W brought the rites of the ſacred Ark into that part of Greece. 
The Cecropians were the firſt who were diſtinguiſhed in the 
ſame country by the adoration of a Serpent God. But the 
Arkite and Ophite rites were conſtituent parts of the ſame 
ſyſtem of idolatry. Cecrops is ſaid to have been the firſt 
ſovereign, who reigned in Attica; and I have proved that 
Erechtheus was equally ſo. All theſe evidences. being col- 
lected, it will appear, that the Erechthians and Cecropians 
were certainly the ſame people under different denominations 
- denominations, which aroſe out of the two principal 
branches of their religion; and which they therefore took a 


peculiar pride i in conferring upon themſelves.  . 


F * * * 1 4 
1 | N 
18 ”. . N E T 
1 0 L O 
ty 
* > y 1 5 
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SECTION IV. 


Some further Obſervations concerning the Greek Lan- 
guage, in relation chuefly to the Analogy it bears 
to ſome European and Oriental Tongues. | 


Ir was the object of the preceding ſections, but of the laſt 
in particular, to point out, in what manner we may arrive at 
the true and original import of Greek terms, and at a compe- 
tent knowledge of the hiſtories conneQed with them. And 
it has appeared, in the courſe of this inveſtigation, that many 
valuable traditions, which had never before been the ſubjects 


of analyſis, have been diveſted of fable ; while others, which 
had only been imperfectly conſidered, have been placed in a 


clearer light, and delivered from moſt of the embarraſſments 
with which they have hitherto been attended. Among theſe 


we may enumerate—thoſe, which relate to the inventions and 


achievements of Palamedes, Cecrops, Cadmus, Cinyras, Atys, 


and Erechtheus: ſuch as concern thoſe early colonizers of 


Greece, 
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SECT, Iv. 
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ww 


Greek words 
occur, in 
great num- 
bers, in the 
proper names 
of heroes, &c. 
which are of 
oriental ori- 


gin. 
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Greece, the Pelaſgi, the Tones, and the ſettlers in Elis, the 


Danaidz, Argivi, and followers of Pelops : thoſe which de- 


tail the progreſs of idolatry,, as diſtinguiſhed into its three 
great branches, the Arkite, the Solar, and the Ophite; and 
repreſent the influence of each upon the manners and cuſtoms 
of the Gentile world: and laſtly, thoſe- which more imme- 
diately confirm and illuſtrate the evidence of the ſacred writ- 
ings 3 ſuch as, the hiſtories of Xuth, Ion, Danaiis, Oſiris, 


Menes, Minos, &c. Demeter, Cybele, Nana, Pelops and Hip- 


podamia, Thyone, Theuth, Zeus, Titza, the e, and many 


others. Theſe were all of them foreign to Greece in the 


firſt inſtance; but have been imported thither, with a change 
only of ſame of the names, and a few of the circumſtances. 
And. they may be eaſily, traced in the ancient traditions, cuſ- 
toms, and rites, of the. Cuthite colonies, who ſettled. there, and; 


| obliged the Aborigines of that 1 to adopt them. 


80 S were the titles d e of the ww 
and worthies of Greece, that it will almoſt admit of inquiry, 
whether there be any radical word in the language of that 
country which i is not to be found in the proper names which 
accur in the various parts of its fabulous hiſtory, This hif- 


tory, as I have ſhewn in many remarkable inſtances, though 


it be fabulous, is nevertheleſs in general founded upon, facts, 
and thols: too of the greeted, importance. It is almoſt inſe-- 
parably 


Oriental Radicals compounded. 


Al-Ca-Ees, the temple of the 


Ca-Cur-Ops, or Ce-C'r- 
Ops, the temple of the Ser- 
pent Deit 7 
Ca-Ad-Am, or C-Ad- m, 

the temple of the ſupreme 


am,; 


Ia-Petes, the place of the 
prieſts; a title moſt pro- 
bably for Babel; 
Caph-Ur-Es, or Cup'-Ur- 
Es, a height ſacred to the 


The Hebrew word MÞ> 
(Caphur) is evidently 
compounded of the ſame 


and Y (Ur). It ſignifies 
expiation ; but in its ori. 
ginal ſenſe, as Caph- 
the Sun. The 


ebrews, 


were idolaters before 


| 


it muſt be obſerved, 


Sun; 3% 
radical parts 9 (Caph) 


Ur, a hill- ne ret fol 
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parably blended with the mythology of the Helladians: and 


a radical developement of the terms in which the accounts of 


ring in proper names of Egyptian or Chaldaic original; and 


perhaps a few of them may not be unacceptable to the reader. 


Grecian Names of Heroes, &c- 


1 


both are tranſmitted, together with the aſſiſtance which is to 
be borrowed from collateral tradition, is the only method 
whereby we can approach to the right underſtanding of 


either. I could give many examples of Greek words occur- Inftances of 
| | | this kind—in 


Greek Terms formed from theſe 
Or iginals. 


Alcæus, Arcos, which Di- 
odorus ſays was the ori- 
ginal name of Hercules 
in Greece; 


Cecrops, the firſt king of 
Attica, whoſe hiſtory I 
have already conlidered, 

Cadmus, the firſt king of 
Thebes; and the firſt 
who led a Cuthite co- 
lony into Bœotia. 

Iapetus, a Tuyerns, £5 roy 

 Tryavroy, and ſon of Cœ- 
lus and Terra. 

Cyprus, Kumpos, an iſland, 

early celebrated fortheſe 

elevations + 

Kurp, a title for Venus, 
to whom this iſland was 
particularly facred ; | 


Amun, ftrength. Alenus. 
Aaxap, Protection, or defence. 
AN, to drive away. Her- 
cules diſperſed the Gi- 
ants who warred againſt 
Heaven. 
Kexpwils, an impoſtor, in al- Cecrops. 
luſion moſt probably to 
| his twofold form. 
 Kndoya, to be ſolicitous about, Cadmus. 
or take care of. 


Iaerro, to tear in pieces, t2 Iapetus. 
injure. Tantev, onapads- 
oe, G. Heſych. 
Kumpos, a cypreſi tree; ſuch Cypris. 
trees were always plant- 
ed near the fanes of Ve- 
nus, and ſometimes of 
other deities: and hence 
they derived their name. 


Kuxęido, 10 flouriſh. ; 
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| | Grecian, Names of Heroes, &c. 


| Greek Terms formed from hes . 
Originals. 


the call of abraham. 1 
19 abridged becomes 
DD; a word of the fame | 
6gnification See page 


Minos, Minya, Men, an Ark, or veſſel, and 
emphatically the Ark; 


Men-Es,theilluſtrious Men; 


Minyæ, &c. 


Co-Fes, the temple of the 
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Minos, Mog, of Crete; 
Muva, the name of a 
city of Theſſaly; 

Minyæ was a title of the 

Argonauts: 


Coxus, Koss, a Tomas; and 
one of the Titan brood ; 


nn ac 


s | 


$ 


Maw , fo remain , Or continue. 

Mora implies fexedneſs of 
Aate or ſituation. 

As the Moon became very 
early a type of the Ark, 
My was alſo uſed to 


{| denote that luminary, 


and M the period of 


her revolution round 


Hence alſo Mana was ap- 


plied to fignify lunacy: 
and Mis rage border- 
ing upon madneſs. 

| Kong, a Prieſt, one who of- 
ficiated at ſuch ſhrines. | 


Theſe muſt ſerve as a ſpecimen ; for i It would be an e 
endleſs taſk, and would greatly exceed the bounds preſeribed 
to my preſent undertaking, were I to give all the examples of 

this kind which I have collected. Every one may purſue the 
plan I have here marked out, as far as his inclination may 
lead bim, and his information direct him: and, the ſtronger 
the analogy which he diſcovers between the import of the 
Oriental radicals in a ſtate of compoſition, the Grecian names 
with which he compares them, and the Greek words which 
he ſuppoſes to be derived from them ſo much the nearer 


will he have approached to abſolute certainty, in every | in- 
ſtance he conſiders. 


Ev: ery 
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+ Every portion of Grecian hiſtory, which has hitherto been 
the ſubject of inveſtigation, has made it appear, that it has been 


in great meaſure imported by the Helladians. The circum- 


| ſtances, which relate particularly to Greece, are ſo interwoven 
and confounded with others, which are of prior dates, and 
happened in other parts of the world, that it is a work of great 


difficulty to diſtinguiſh what 1 is native from what is adventi- 


tious. And it was the knowledge of this confuſion which in- 
duced me long ſince to expreſs a belief, that the inhabitants of 
Greece were, at a very early period, a mixed and various 
people : for with many of the foreign traditions I have no- 
ticed, and particularly thoſe which perpetuated the memory 


of the diſperſion, the deſcendants of Javan, who were the 


Aborigines in that country, had no concern whatever. 
It will afford no ſmall degree of ſupport to this ſuppoſition, 
if we proceed to examine the ſeveral inſtances of analogy, 
which may Kill be exiting between the Greek tongue, and 
others, in this quarter of the globe, which lay the faireſt claim 
to originality, and a freedom from corruption. That it is 
characterized by many marks of Oriental contamination is 
evident upon inſpection; and if it appear, that there is likewiſe 
a conſiderable analogy between it and languages confeſſedly 
European, then no doubt ean remain as to an intermixture of 
people, manners, and language! in the regions of Hellas. 

1 | T t 5s | | An 4 
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The confu- 
ſion of the 
Grecian hiſ- 
tory of early 


times argues 


a mixture of 
people in 
Hellas. 


The ſame 


thing appears 
from the mix- 


ture of lan< 
guage. 
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- - SECT. IV. 


. 


The Galic 
and Welſh 
tongues the 
moſt proper 
for a compa- 
riſon with the 
Greek. 
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And it is rather a fortunate circumſtance, that, while many 


of the dialects of the ancient language of Japhet have been 


greatly impaired by the changes they have undergone in a 
long ſucceſſion of ages, the Welſh and Iriſh have ſuffered 
comparatively but trifling alterations, either from the changes 
produced: by time, or from the invaſions of hoſtile nations, 


However oppreſſed, and ſometimes driven to extremity, the 


Some in- 
ftances of ana- 
logy between 
theſe lan- 


guages. 


natives of Ireland and Wales have always remained diſtinct 
people; and ſuch they are at the preſent time. Neither were 
the patriarchal families, from which they are deſcended, at all 
concerned in the confuſion of tongues at Babel. To their 


languages therefore we muſt refer, as to a kind of ſtandard, 


approaching more nearly than any other European dialects to 


the great original, from which all the various languages now 


exiſting were certainly derived. They both of them ſtill pre- 


ſerve a great ſhare of their primitive ſimplicity; and, in a great 
variety of inſtances, there is ſuch a wonderful degree of re- 
ſemblance between them, that we are held no longer in ſuſ- 
penſe, either as to their antiquity, or that they conſtituted the 
dialects of collateral branches of the great family of Javan. 


The following are the ſpecimens of analogy which I have 
ſelected for the purpoſe of n this _—_ — 59 


5 1. o 


* Thoſe words, i in the left hand 8 which are marked by : A E placel 
before them are Welſh ; the others are * 
Galie 


OF GREECE. 


Galic and Welſh. 


Ainm, a name. 

W. Enw. 

Airgad, ſlver. 

V. Ariant. 

Aear, air. 

. Awyr. 

Athar, air, iy. — 
Ard, high, lofty, u 8 1 
V. Hardd, fair, proper. 


Aran, br ead, 1 

HW. Bara. 

Arbhar, grain. 

W. Aradr, a plough. 

Allaidh, ſavage, wild. — 

W. Allt. Elltydd. wild woods. 

W. Alltud, s Foreigner: Xo 

Adhas; go — 

Aitas, joy, gladneſs.. 

M. Addas, good, convenient. 

Aiſceir, @ mountaivious ridge. 

W. Eſt gair, the. nume of dee 
mountains in Mals. 

W. Eſgair alſo ſignifies a leg, as 
the ſtay and ſupport of the body, 
in ſtanding or walking. 

Aidhae, an ge. — 

W. Oed, age. 7 

Aols, an age. 

Oes. 

Aigein, the deep, the ocean. 

I. bigion. ; 

Almaſa, alms, eee. | 

IF. Eluſen, pity, . 

Ameaſg, among. 

Im myſg 8 

Aireach, vi 5 tvs | 

Airiim, to beware. 


W. Arwain, to lead, guide. 


: Aryves 3 Apyupov, fibver money. 


O Ii 1/11 SECT. re. 


wv ; 


| — 


Alu 1p» 
Ago 1v, Well, a 3 A pag, the 
point of a ſpear; Ape, to ſuit, 


- or agree with; and Aproces l to 


elevate. 


 Apow, to plough; Aerog, bread. 
Abo, a cultivated eld; A 


a plough. 


Wine a wanderer; W and 


| AAnyrevw, to wander. 


Ades, to pleaſe ; Agog, joy, uy” 
faction. 


Ioyveos, Arong. Nothing con- 
veys the idea of ſtrength and 
ſtability ſo much as a moun- 
tain. 


Atty. 


Ec, until. 
 Qymwos and Qusabeg. 


EAzyporvms = 
_ EAeyoovy, I Pitied. 5 


Ey Lee, in the midſt. 


E ot, to keep, 2 ler, 
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Galic and Welſh. 


SECT. IV. Aithnigham, 10 know, Perceve, Aicha. SEN 


AJ. Adwen, Adwaen, and Aae. 

Airrmid, bondur, reſpeft, 

W. Edmyg. 

Aba, cauſe, matter, buſineſs. 

V. Eb, and Ebr, 10 ſay, tell. 

Achadh, a field or meadow. This 
word is analogous to _ Cope | 
tic word x. 


-— Geneſis, ch. ali. ver. 2. 


1 5 7 * " 

1 A % 

1 + e FO p 3 13 
* R . 0 


— Appuodtog, fuitable, proper... 


— "Emu, to ſpeak, declare. 


* . 
«3 —\ 


Ey Cel, in a meadow. See IXX, 


All, another. mn nn — As. 


W. All. ee 
Aolain, educatian.— 


Athair, @ father. 
W. Tad. 


— AA, to have the care or manage- 


ment of any Ne. . 
- Haryp. e 3 


I. Adbyſgy, to teach.” ; . n 
Aroich, a eld of battle. — Aran, e, Auge, 


5 Arac, à conflict. 
I. Aerfa, laughter. 
J. Herw, e. 


888 in © 


W. Annwn. Ki 


Arm, Airm, arms. — wow 


V. Arf, a weapon; Arfod, the 
ſtroke of @ Weapon, tor A 


Aingeal, an angel, * 


W. Angel, and 777 


Accaire, an anchur... 


W. Angor. 


Agh, an ox, bull, or cow. FEE A” 


IV. Ych. TL ef 


Aſguil, an 1 2 BY 5 
I. Aſgell, a. wing; Lowes an 


armpit. 


Apmn, a e, or ſcymitar. This 


dias the name of the ſword, with 


which Mercury flew Argus; 
and Perſeus cut 1 the he's of 
-- Meduſa. . 
Aeris the” epi. © jt ng 
Avadures to ee e 
This; 
Ades he i 7 unden war, FRY 
ing, &c. Bat 4 ofa, =, 
- moſt ancient chariots - 
©" ea to the purpoſes of wr. 
eee A &c. 


& 


"Ayrvpa 5 Aoptojos, &e- 


01 


A yor, a -ſatrifice. or U 
_ The chief beſtial ſacrifice was 
-— an Ox, or heifer, d +- 7 * 8 
Marx ang Mee | 


32 


. 


| A th OY 0 5 ; 4 47 8 of 
Amail, like. — — — EixeNog. an ess u 6 Fr 


V. Hatfal, Hefelydd. 
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Galic and Welſh. 


N. Aſyn, an afs ; Aſen, a ſhe-afs. 


Ab, a — — 
Bed, a int action. — 
J Peth. . 


Breas, great. — 


M. Bras, large, fat. 


Barn, à judge; Barantas, @ war- 


rant. 


N. Barn, Judgement ; — 70 


Judge. | 
Brac, an arm. — 5 
M. Braich. © 
Bach, loving ; Bacan, kad.” 
N. Bach, a hook. 


Bathadh, drowning; Bath, tbe ſea. — 


N. Bawdd, and Boddi, drowning. 
Biail, à Bill or hatchet. — 
M. Bwiall. [8 
Bogha, a bow. — 
N Bwa. | 
Beo, living. iin 
M. Byw. 55 
Biadh, meat, foodlud.— 
MN. Bywyd, life, food. EL 
Bwyd, meat. 

Bwytta, 70 eat. 
Bo, an ox, bull, or cow. —: 
Bu, Buwch, Buw. 
Bearr, ſbort. — 

N. Byrr. 3 
Both, Bothag, a cottage.— 
V. Bwth ; Bod, a dwelling. 


Avis he is withont th 
 Hefych. © As ſtupid as an alt“ . 


Greek. - 


ought. SECT. IV. 


is a common proverb. 
Aouwng, innocent; in alldGon to ke 
- harmleſs nature of this crea- ' 
ture. ot ovou date SI. Xe 
3 | 


Aro, a . prepoſition; implying de- 


ri vation, extraction, Kc. n 
TlomPeig, done. 


Bapvgs * 


Bapuyw, 2 wah down, 0 or trouble. 


Boy. 


Flnyvuw, to fin faſten, or attach to. 


| 3 Bæhurug, depth; 


Bu9:Q, to Plunge into the deep. | 
BaXXus To ſtrike, 


Bios, a bow, 


Blog, Ae. 


Biorug, life 3. Bioroc, victuals. Y 


Bog. 


Bou. 
Baury, a tent made with the bides 


of beaſts. Heſych. This term 
is the- ſame with the Beth of 
the Onenale, is 71 


e 
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(HR SECT, IV. Braoch, the border of a country. — - Tlepa, to-paſs over; Tizpag, a coaft 
11610 “, RBRro, à country. In Glamor- or border. 
mm ganſnire this word is uſed to 
0 | - denote the coaſt of a country. 6514 Db 6 0; | 
5 Breantas, purrfactinn: ; Brean, * ics fetid. In this inſtance 
15 _—_ e m in the middle of the 
„ W. Braenu, Brammu, to int. | word is changed into 7. 
5 5 Baile, bold, mighty.  — — La , a young man; one who 
W's M. Balch, — . ore. 1s fit to throw the dart, or 
wh brandiſh the ſpear. 
= OY Bil, Beal, Beul, zbe mouth. — PAS, to 5 
1 | . Bil, the mouth of a ve fel. | he! 
j | Boc, a buck. _ — — Bgxao, baus and hans a a 
| | M. Buch; and Buwch, an ox. _ - bullock. 
. Buch, a be- goat. es 
* Balla, a wal), rampar.— — Biogs a threſhald. You muſt pak 
5 N. Gwal. | the wall or rampart to enter a 
i - fortification; as you would croſs 
Hl 1 the threſhold to enter a houſe. 
= Braich, itt. = Bed, 10 moiſten, to drink. 
= 17. Brag _ 
WW Bad, a ., ANA on — Talon; an bar; nnen, a rudder 
. M. Bad. W e N 
bi Baite, drowned; Baidh, a Wave; Ida, water. 
0, 2D Baiter, water, Bed is the Phrygian word for 
= N. Baddug, a miſt, fog. * waler. 
'4 | Bonn, @ baſe, foundation. — — B&v0cs a bill, or tumulus. Alta 
1 M. Bon, that which is undermaſt. and temples were commonly 


erected upon eminences; and 
n | cities were often founded _ 
. 1 55 elevated ſpots. 

3 | | Bubdlivarn, a band, troop. 6 — Boi, cloſely, in a crowded manner. 
5 1 I. Byddin. 6 

| Breath, judgement, — — -B * flow. Deciſion requires 
W. Brawd. 5 eee 24 oh 

Brathair, @ brother. — .- — @OMparwp, one of the Ps trite or e. 
W. Brawd. . mily. 

Bugſa, @ box-tree.  — — ugs. 

MABOX. | | 
| Bolgan, a budget. — — 8 that dich * 
V. Bolgan, and W much. 
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pen, Bean, @ woman. — — Thy, and Hi, a web. 3 


V. 1982 PPS | ning was an employment pe- 
XL culiar excluſively to women; 
hence, a young unmarried wo- 
man is ſtill called 4 /ſpinftrefs, 
as having nothing elſe to at- 
tend to. The words Bean, and 
Bun, do certainly allude to this 
circumſtance; for they pro- 
. | perly ſignify a maiden. 

Blaithin, a 3lofſom, = — Harb, lo dilate, expand. 

W. Blodeuyn. | IND} 8 

Bealach, a trench. — — cb ννεν watch, guard, protection. 

V. Bwlch. 5 355 e e e Ay FE) 

Beann, a mountain. — Bovyog, a Hill, or eminence. 

W. Bann, high, lofty, tall. 

Bab, Baban, an infant. — Bab, the inarticulate ſound uttered 

IJ. Faban, a babe. 5 5 by infants; Ba S, a cradle. 

Bata, a flick, ta. — Bara, and Bxroc, @ bramble. 

IF. Baeddu, to beat, frrike. 3 . 

Cam, crooked. _ 23 to Bend. 

W. Camm. N 

Crith, trembling. — —— Koc, 10 foriek. 

W. Echryd, violent fear. 

Crionna, old, ſage, experienced. — Kouwww, to judge, decide. 

Coineadh, reproof. — — K, 10 move. 

W. Cwyn, complaint, r. — 

Cearcal, à circle. W KuxAog. Wo 

J... I Gn ft 

Cathair, @ chair, a city. — — Kaßbepa, a : feat; and, metaphori- 

W. Cader, a fortreſs, caſtle, . © ally, a ſtation, or ref —_— OY 

Cluas, an ear. * _ Kun, to bear. 0 . uf 


- 
2 


V. Cluſt. ri d ei 
Cliu, fame; Os report; *- % Re e 


Cloth, praiſe, fame. — — Hurog, celebrated, 
W. Clod, reno sn. 


Claonam, to bend. — Rb, to bend. 
W. Glin, a luce; 3 a vallg. _— — 
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330 LITERARY ANTIQUITIES 


SECT. W. | Galic and Welſh, Greek. 


— Cromam, Crumam, to bend. — en cali „ which cauſes bodies 
V. Crwmm, crooked, bent, bowed. to ſhrink, and contract. 
Ceilam, to conceal, — — Kya, to conceal the truth. 
W. Celu. e ö 
Cogach, rebellious. — — Kaos, wicked, vile, refuſe. 
Cacach, dirty, filthy. 
M. Cachad, a weak fooliſh fellow. 
Cagal, dung. | 
Corda, @ line, cord. == — Ropdy- 
W. Cordy n, and Corden. 
Carr, à cart. — — Kappoy, à car. 
V. Carr, a car. | 
Carnam, 10 heap. — — Kop, and Keparyvuw, fo mix 10. 
Carn, à heap of ſtones. gether things which have beer 
W. Carnedd and Carn, a "__ of Collected. 
ones. 
Crunnan, 4 group. — * Keppate. 
W. Crynoi, 10 gather together. 
1 Cluinam, 1% hear. — KAuco, Kauen. 
5 FW. Clywed. 
3 Caram, 0 love. — — Kaige, to alight in; Regus, &c. 
Wills. | FW. Caru. | 
we Cath, a battle. _ = ==  Kadog, funeral obſeguies. Particular 
ff FW. Cad. ; —__ attention. has ever been paid in 
* oo Fonts ace all civilized nations to the re- 
8 ER 1 maiains of thoſe who fall in battle. 
„ Glas, Gleus, a lock. — — 3 to "us | Ves, a ' © 
wh ö V. Clo, a lock; Cloi, to lock. 
. | Ceir, wax. — — Kr 1. Wax; Kira, t0 feat 
5 FV. Cwyr. ASL 
wy Cill, Colle, a Ms. — . Kaze, timber. 
þ Ph | VNV. Coed, a wood ; Coeden, 4 tree. . : 
A Cloidhe, à bank, en. — Rg, a barrier; 22 to ſout 
| FW. Clawdd, 1 or ci. - 
| Cru, blood. — — K cob, to beat—a term which ac- 
v7 I. Crau. _ cords with the pulſation, or the 
circulation of the blood. 
Af | Croch, red. — e K pos, ſaffron, ofa yellow-red tiot. 
„ | V. Coch, red, — Koxaog, ſearkt.. 
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Galic and Welſh, | Greek, 


Clotha, was beard. — = KAuby hear thou, 5 SECT. Iv. 
V. Clywed, to hear. ä 
M. Cadw, to take care of. — Kyo. 
Colum, Colm, à dove, pigeon. — KoAupoxu, to float. Theſe birds 
W. Colommen. in heir flight ſeem often to float 
| motionleſs in air. 
Cadaim, a fall, Cudaim, 7% fall. —= Karw, downwards, 
V. Codwm, à fall; Cwyddo, 7o | 
fall. - rs 
Ceathair (quatuor), four. — Terrapts, Teroapsg 
M. Pedwar. © 
Cuach, à cackoo, — — FKoxxuE. 
. Cog. | | 9 
Cruit, a harp. — — Kapa, 8 harp. 
W. Crwth, a croud. 
Ceud, Ciad, a hundred. — Exarov. 
. Cant (centum). og 
Cealgach, crafty. — — KyAcog, cunning; Kdt, to deceive. 
W. Call, cunning. | 
Cupa, Copan, @ ſp, ww — Kubo, hollow, incurved. 
V. Cwppan. | 
Cupla, à pair; Cuplam, 10 couple. — Ar xcvog, double. 
M. Cwplws, @ coupling, or joining 
together. - 
Cruth, a form, any thing created. — Kopww,to 8 to be done; whence 
I. Crow, to create. © - Koa, to create. 
Corn, à drinking- born. — Keoog, @ born. The Greeks ofien 
NM. Corn, a bern. e the final N of foreign 
terms into T. The original of 
this word was Keren, Kern, or 
Korn; and the N is ſtill pre- 
ſerved in Kipyzy and Kepavvuw, |» 
verbs, which have been ge- 
- nerally applied to things piled 
up in conical heaps. 
Car, Cara, a friend. — — Xpleig, loving, gracious, &e. 
VN. Car, a kinſman. 
Corp mairbh, à dead Nahe — Theſe words are analogous to 
W. Corph maru. 5 — Xpcog and Moęech. 
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Galic and Welſh. Bereek. 


SECT. IV. Deifreadh, difference, — — Aloe, difference. 
b itrod, to deny. | 
Diulam, to ſuck. — — Adu, to firainthrou;h. 
W. Diwallu, to ſatisfy. | 
Dall, Sind, puzzled. — — Top, to blind. 
MW. Dallu, to blind, darken. | 
Doras, à door, gate. — — Ov. 
M. Dor. | TTY 
Daigh, fre; Dogham, to burn, — @Ouwyw, to burn, blazes 
W. Ffoc (focus), a furnace. e 
Duaridh, a dowry. — — Apa, a gift. 
V. Pyro, give thou. =_ . 
Dein, Atrong, cloſe; Deann, force. — Asen, to bind, faſten. 
Drubh, à dwelling, — — Te:Þw, ts nouriſh. 
; . Tref. Sac oC v.22 
Dianas, vehemence, —  — + Accs, ſtroug, vebement, violent. 
V. Dien, vigorous. A 
Dubhan, the darkneſs of depth. — + Avvw, #6 deſcend into. 
V. Dwin, deep. e In 
Draic, a dragan. — — Agar. 
Draig. IE | 
Diabladh, double. — — Aria, AinReg. 
W. Dwbl. > . RAT 
Dile, a deluge. — = AtixAuw, to inundate, + 
Dan, à poem, ſong, — > Tavow, to rejoice ; Tavoc, mirth. 
FW. Can. I TO OT IB, 
Daor, dear, precious, — — Trpew, to keep, preſerve. 
N. Drud (rnonbelg). i | 
Diabhal, 3 devil. — — Alco. 
IF. Diafol. 28 
Diobhail, boſs, damage. — 
W. Dial, revenge.  — 7 
Dant, a mor ſel. tr a 
| W. Dant, a tooth, 8 
9 Dur, water, —= — Tsp. This is one of the Greek 
14 M. Dur. „ | 61% which Plato himſelf 
7 en N a confeſſes to be of — 
8 original. | | 
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Alco, calumny. 
 A«iaun, terror, dread. 
Odoyreg, teeth. 
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Galic and Welſh. 


Draoith, a druid. . — 
Derwydd. 


Dair, an oak. — — 
W. Derw, oaks. 

Deor, Deur, a tear. — — 
V. Daigr. 


Deas, rigbt. — — 


FJ. Deau. 


Duille, a leaf. — 3 


V. Deilen, Dalen. 

Dithreabh, an Hermitage. — 

I. Didref, a deſert, &c. 

Dealan, a coal. — — 

VV. Goleu, Goleuni, light. 

Dorn, a fit; Dern, a blow; Dor- 

nam, 70 box «== _ 
VV. Dwrn, a %%; Dyrnod, a plow, 

Dealradh, brightneſs, — 


Diol, payment. — — 


V. Dal, Dala, Daly, 7 ates, or 
keep. 

Dia, GOD. — — 

W. Deww. 

Dalam, to blot our. — 


V. Dilcu. | 

Diot, a meal of meat, — — 
V. Diod, drink. — 
Dinam, t drink. — _—_ 
Driuchd, dew. — — 
WV. Dawn, a gift; — 

Daonna, humane, liberal. 

Dealbh, a figure, image. — 
FF. Delw, a portrait. 

Dlomh, r tell, inform. _ 
Dealbh, poor, miſerable. — 


V. Dylu, Dyled, 10 be in debt. 
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Greek, 


Apuctdeg, Dryades, the nymphs, SEC SECT, IV. 


or rather prieſts, of the groves. © 
5 * 


Aæxgu. 


Act, it behoveth ; Ar that which 
is proper. 
PUA Moy. 


Aidpxoxw, to avoid, or flee from, 


A Ng, AabNog, a lamp, flame, or 
Firebrand. . 


Anpiw, Anpiuc, Aopvuoow, to fight. 


AcXzrgov, 4 torch, lantern. 
TeAog, tribute; Tech Teas 100g 
to pay tribute. 


Alog, divine; Oeog, GOD. 


Aiz\uw, to diſſolve. 


Atarta, diet. 
IIc, to drink. 
TIivwms 


 Aporog. 
Aovvai, to have given. 


| Anow, „to make manifeft or repreſent. 


FOE an evidence; Au Roco. 
AnAw, 70 injure *. 


* There are ſeveral peculiarities in the pronunciation of the Galic and 


Welſh: 
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0 SECT. V. The preceding are ſome few inſtances out of many which 
if —— . | . 
if J have collected “, in proof of the great analogy which ſub- 
9 ſiſts between the Greek and ſome other European languages: : 
bl and I have fixed upon the Galic and Welſh as the moſt pro- 
N per ſubjects in this compariſon, becauſe I believe them to be 
ö Welſh tongues, which muſt be Jentioned 1 in this place, as the great ſorce of 
MN many ods theſe analogies is dependent upon them. . 
0 3 In the Galic. 
17 By ſounds like v. 
10 C is equivalent to x. 
15 The termination adh is pronounced like @ broad. 
90 1dh, uſed as a termination, has the d mute. 
13 My ſounds like v. 
1 In Th the : is mute. 
A In the Welſh: 
ff C is pronounced like ł; and Ch like x of the Greeks. 
1 Dd has the ſame ſound as Th in zhis, thou, that. 


F ſounds like v; and Ef as F. 

G is always pronounced as I of the Greeks. . 

LI is 1 aſpirated, and is as if written in Engliſh Lib. 

The vowel U is as i in this, bliſi. 

is ſounded as O in to, who, : 

Y, in the laſt but one and laſt but two ſyllables of words, 1s pronounced 
as u in turn, hunt; or as i in bird, third: when it occurs in the laſt ſyllable 
it is commonly ſounded as i in fin, thin, ſkin. 

For further particulars I muſt beg leave to refer the reader to Mr. Shaw's 
Analyſis of the Galic Tongue, and to Mr. Richards's Ange Lingus Bri- 
tannicæ Theſaurus. 
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5 In theſe examples I have proceeded no farther than to the fourth letter of 
5 the alphabet; and have given only a few out of many which 1 have obſerved 
i | within the compaſs of theſe four letters. de : 
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quarter of the globe. Dr. Parſons, in his Remains of Japhet, 
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has largely inſiſted upon their high antiquity; and ſtyles 
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them reſpectively the dialeQs of the Magogian and Gome- 
nian deſcendants of Javan. Indeed, their ſtriking affinity is 


a convincing proof that they are only two different branches 
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that they are the very ſame which were introduced into 
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Europe at the firſt peopling of © the ifles of the Gentiles.” 
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The near relation, therefore, between theſe languages and 
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the Greek affords a ſtrong proof, that there muſt have enſued: 


— —— 


a mixture of people, language, and manners in Greece, upon 
the invaſion of the Helladians. But, ſince the natives of Great 


a Bo ASP I 3 


a4 
RP 


Britain and Ireland were fituated in the moſt weſterly quar- 
ters of Europe, as they were disjoined from the continent, 


and as they have been diſtinct and ſecluded people from the 
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earlieſt times, they could have anciently had very little con- 
nection with the conquerors of Greece. The inhabitants of 
the neighbouring countries, of Hungary, Germany, and 
Italy, would have been more ſenſibly contaminated by this 
intermixture; and their languages would undergo Propor- 


tionate corruptions. That there ſubſiſts a very great analogy 


between 


SECT. IV. 
— — 


The Greek 


tongue analo- 
gous to many 
Eaſtern lan- 


guages, par- 
ticularly the 
Ethiopic. 
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between the Greek and Roman tongues is allowed by all: 


and I am enabled, from the communications of a learned 


friend, upon whoſe authority I place no ſmall dependance, to 


make a ſimilar remark in reſpett to the German, © Though,” 


ſays he, many words correſponding in ſenſe and ſound with 
ce the Galic and Welſh are found i in Greek, yet the number 


« of thoſe bearing affinity with our Teutonic tongues is ſo 


much greater, that, as far as the argument of language 


“goes, I cannot but believe the ancient Greeks to have had a 


nearer alliance with the German than with the Celtic 
. tribes,” 


Let how great ſoever the analogy between the Greek and | 
other European tongues may be, it is certain there is a much 
greater reſemblance between it and ſome Oriental tongues of 
the higheſt antiquity. We might illuſtrate this obſervation 
by having recourſe to any of the principal languages-of the 
Eaft : but I think that the Ethiopic claims the preference to all 
others, becauſe it was more peculiarly an Ammonian lan- 
guage; it was ſpoken by the deſcendants of Chus “, and the 
Helladians were, partly at leaſt, the poſterity of the ſame 


patriarch. The following are the examples I have employed 


to demonſtrate the cloſeneſs of this affinity: 


* N oſephus ſtyles Chus 7he 42 * of all theſe called . 4 Judæor. 
lib, i. c. Os 


Ethiopic, 
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Ethiopie. 
gag. Pd. (Herodinos), a Heron. 


.: (Huſop), byfep. ET. 


UP: (Hybo), copious dew. 


Ng: (Hobaj), a kite. = 


e: (Hanos), A tile for the Sea.— 
This term is compounded of 
Ain-Es, an emanation from 
the Sun.” All water was an- 
ciently conſidered in this view, 
for the Sun was ſuppoſed to be 
the ſource of light, and heat, 
and all things. This element 
was therefore particularly ſa- 
cred to that deity. 


urn (Hakak), rumulr feditio. — 


une: (Hakaj), Ire, idle. — 

UN: (Haw), to eat together at the 
ſame table, or in the ſame place. 

Ude: (Hawk), wolently to agitate. — 


Al: (Hela), favding corn. — 


„-h (Haj man), lau wer⸗ 
ſhip. | 1 


* W calls him Annax. 
XxX 


Greek. 


Eubos, and Egos. SECT. IV. 
'Toowrog. ——ů—ů— 
EiGw, to pour forth. Hence this 
is plainly an original term, 
though it is ſaid to be only 
Ion. and ol. for As. 
OTaGu, to purſue. 
Aiv:ag, the principal hero in the 
Eneid, and greatly celebrated 
in the ThadF, ſeems to have de- 
rived his name from the ſame 
original; for his moſt perilous 
adventures were by ſea, upon 
which he was toſſed to and fro, 
for the ſpace of ten years, wit- 
neſſing, during that period, al- 
moſt every extreme of human 
calamity. From the ſame roots 
are alſo formed Aue, to cele- 
brate, for the Sea was parti- 
cularly celebrated by the an- 
cients as the comman parent of 
all things; and Aus, inſpiring 
horror, becauſe it was ever be- 
held with a ſuperſtitious dread. 
Aory,cw, to affert with grievance. 
This is always the oſtenſible 
groundfor popular commotion. 
Hxa, leiſurely, by flow degrees. 
Avan, 4 hall, &c. 
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Alt, a ftorm. 

Aixzxoc was the name of one of 
the Judges of Hell. 

AN T0 threſh ; Ag, @ threſh- 
ing floor. 

Sacrifices formed an eſſential part 
of divine worſhip among the 
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SFCT. IV. Ethiopic, Greek. 
N | 


-þ 
— 


ancients; and we may accord. 
ingly trace the component parts 
of this Ethiopic term in Alla, 
and Norig, which united, as we 
may conceive them to be in 
| aUperoyorrs, Will convey the 
5 aaididea of the effuſion of blood. 
rt: (Hajnit), inſtead, or in the Ayr. | ; | 
place of. PE | | | 
Ugna: (Hajkal), @ temples — Ay to adorn, enrich, beau- 
| | tify. The temples of antiquity 
were the moſt ſumptuous of all 
edifices. 5 26.7 
| Ayanua, an image. The images 
of the gods formed the prin- 
_ cipal. ornaments in Pagan tem- 
ples. In Egyp:, eſpecially, the 
achievements of the gods were 
deeply ſculptured upon the 
2 | walls of their ſhrines. 
UP B: (Hajad), to ſnatch or take Aerog, and Poet. Alexog, an eagle. 
a 2 violence. . Aryrys was the name of that king 
of Colchis, from whom Jaſon 
carried off the golden fleece, 
and his daughter Medæa. Theſe 
and other terms of the ſame 
kind ſeem to be derived from 
Ai-Ait, © the place of the Sun.“ 
Eagles are chiefly the inhabi- 
tants of the crags and pre- 
cipices of towering rocks, and 
theſe were in a remarkable 
manner ſacred to the Sun; from 
which circumſtance, in all pro- 
bability, the idea of rapacity 
OE: was annexed to the term Ai- 
Ait. Pofliblythe rapacity of the 
prieſts, who frequently erected 
a 2 colleges upon the lofty ſummits 
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Ethiopie. 


Us: (Hep), to transfix with a dart, 
NC. 
De: (Hagar), a city, — 


De: (Hagaraw), a word 18. 
nifying diligence, and intenſity 
of application. 

UBS fINbA: (Hepodeten), an under 
garment, 


88: (Hepapa), a lapwing. 
LO: (Hafaw), to ſwear. TR 


UT): (Hapal), a term relating to 
whiteneſs, and the occupation 
of a ane. 


* 
8 9 'A 
21 
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Greek, 


of rocks, may be another rea- 
ſon for this application of the 
term. 


H ra, to perforate. 


Ayzunw, to aſſemble. 
Ayope, the forum, or place of pub- 
lic buſineſs. 


Ayyagtuto, to compel, or preſs into 


ſervice. 


Trodurug, (and, in the accuſative 


caſ-, TToduryy) of the ſame 
ſignification. 

Exrona, from Exo, a lapwing. 

AQavw, 1% dry up, or exhauſt by 
beat, as exceſs of perſpiration 
debilitates the body. The 
word AOvw alſo ſignifies to ex- 
Hauſt. 

There are ſeveral words in the 
Greek tongue which are in a 
great degree analogous to this. 

Arra og ſignifies delicate, ſoft, and 
tender; and it is certain that 
bleaching weakens cloth. 

AmT.oocs 2 imple, unmixt, unadul- 
teratcd, like pure white. 


If we tranſpoſe the 7 and A, and 


inſert the aſpirate, we ſhall ob- 
tain AAÞog, white. 


| Nearly by the ſame means we 


"ſhall diſcover, that thoſe high 
mountains, which divide Italy 
from Germany and France, de- 


rived the name of Alps, Aurel, 


from the circumſtance of their 
lofty ſummits being covered 
with perpetual ſnows #, 


C The two latter k terms, Beer and Abriß, are certainly more nearly allied 


X 2 
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SECT. IV. 
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Ethlopie. 


SECT. IV. ny: (Lahym), an or, Bull, or 


cow. 


p: (Lyhyk) „ to grow up, to ac- 
Fiuire vigour, 

Uk: (Lahaj), a word expreſſive 

of fluctuation and inconſtancy. 

NH: (Lahyb), beat, inflammation. — 
: (Lelaj), to make à difference 
between two objects, in reſpect 
51 choice. 


AR; (Lyhym), weak, infirm. — 


NAP: this 1s only the preceding 
term in a ſtate of reduplication ; 


by which means its import is 


Er the more emphatic. 
It is applied to a man who _ 
loſt his coura 


NAvti: (Lahas), zo lick and lap as a 


dog. 

cb: (Lahak), a term which re- 
lates to anchorage. Hence 

Sch: an anchor. 


LITERARY ANTIQUITIES 


Greek. 


Aaipuooow, to eat without meaſure. 
Suidas. Theſe creatures chew 
the cud, and therefore ſeem to 
be almoſt always eating. Aa- 
jog, @ throat. 


HAN, youth, fature, ſtrength. 


Acæog, the common people, alſo a 
crowd. 
Ain og, burning with Iuft. 


AN l' to dire, prefer. 


 Avun, waſting, conſumption, ruin. 


Asiog, ſmooth, lubricous, like the 
tongue of that animal. | 
Aanic, a ure; Aale; to cleave; 
Aayouvw, to dig. It is by 
cleaving, and digging for them- 
ſelves a place in the earth, that 
anchors become the ſecurity of 


ſhipping. 


in ſenſe to the Ethiopic than the former. They are derived from Al-Phi, or 
Al-Pi, © the oracular influence of the Deity.” All very lofty eminences were 
anciently conſidered as places of more immediate inſpiration ; if they were of 
height inacceſſible, they were then believed to be the very abodes of the Gods. 
Hence Mount Olympus was fabled by the Poets to be the peculiar reſidence 
of Jupiter. But there were other places ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of this inſpi- 
ration, which were not remarkable for any eminence. A lake, fountain, or 
river, was quite ſufficient to convey this idea; and near the banks of ſuch 
waters there were generally erected temples. But in Egypt, thoſe who offi- 
ciated at ſhrines of this nature were always diſtinguiſhed by white veſtments. 


UT is moſt probably of the ſame * with T and H tranſpoſed. 


— 


chat: (Lahakua), , to form or fa- 
ion. 


AD: (Lahaw) , to weep and wail. 


W: * ), to be beautiful. — 


AMR: (Lahaz), to ſtrip off, as bark 
from trees. 

Ag: (Lahaf), a word implying 
olicitude and eagerneſs. 

AN, (Laman), to beg with earneſt- 
neſs. 


NR (Lamyz) „ the leproſy. — 


— 
. 


MV. (Laſyh) „ to bo oſe its ſavour, as 
falt. 


MI (Lyſan), the tongue. IR 


\Þ<i (Lakyh), to exchange, or 
render alternate. 


Nu: (Laron), a. ſea-gull. "I 


A n: (Lakas), implies condolence 
or ſympathy, ſuch as is ex- 


cited by the death of friends. 
>: (Halo), 70 be paſt 8 
UO: (Hoſayna\, Hoſanna, an 
Faſtern term of ſalutation. 


Greek. 


Hinkexs from TIA&oowy of the SECT. IV: 
ſame ſignification. — — 


K Axim, to TeD. 


Naw, to ſee, deſire, and enjoy. The 
three ſenſes of this verb, ſo 
different from each other, can 
only be applied to what is beau- 
tiful or agreeable. 

Rode 40 ſeparate, al Nurb. 

Nnitw, to plunder. 

Ac, 10 ſwallow down greedih. 


Apo, to be oppreſſed by famine, 
to labour under want. 

Aoiſuos, @ plague ; and ſuch was 
certainly the leproſy in ſome 
Oriental countries. It not only 
infected human bodies by con- 
tat, but was alſo communi- 
cated by clothes of any kind, 
which had been worn by in 
feed perſons. Upon this cu- 
rious ſubject conſult Dr. Mead's 
Medica Sacra. 

Aapoy, from Aapos, a word of the 

ame 1mport. 

Avois, diffolution. 


Avoavag, that which lets looſe grief. 

Avxn, light; Auyn, darkneſs. Theſe 
two words are very nearly al- 
lied to the Ethiopic Ach, be- 
cauſe light and darkneſs, day 
and night, continually ſucceed 
each other in an alternate order. 

8 to overcome and conquer 
as 7 the force of affection. 


Ala, an aſſembly, c cong egation. 
"NQoawa. 
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Etkiopic. 
NS: (Hyndy), the Etiopic name 


for India. | 
YPC: (Hywar), a "porch. This, 
as well as (PZ: (hawir), ſigni- 


fying to walk; chi: (hawa - 


ryj), 4 meſſenger; and MPC; 
(hywar), 4 porch, ſeems to be 
formed from M: (ajar), be 
air, merely from the circum- 
ſtance of an expoſure to it. 
There is at leaſt the ſame relation 
between theſe terms and APC: as 
between Aupx and Ayp, UN 
the Greeks. 
UO: (Hawas), the ſame as 
(Ph: (Hawis), to move. Theſe 
words relate to the effects of 


agitation of mind upon the 


body. 

A: (Labys), to clothe oneſelf. 

Oi: (Leb, analogous to the 25 « 
the Hebrews), courage, pru- 
dence, or any quality of the mind; 
alſo the mind, the heart. 

fifs; (Lebyn), the name of a tree 
yielding incenſe : in the He- 
brew it is 7327 (lebane). 


M: (Labaw), be 1 — 


mb: (Labat) 70 cover over with 
gold or ſilver. 


Ach: (Latah), whence e 


ch: (Malytabyt), a cheek. 


Greek. 
Id, 1vSor, &c. 


Aba, a breeze. The porch of a 
n is always expoſed to 
the external air. 


Ayo, the air. 


Alco c, to mourn, lament. 

Aizs, Ajax, one of the moſt va- 
liant, and the moſt turbulent of 
the Grecian chiefs at the ſiege 
of Troy. 

AouPog, a garment, 

Agen; this word denotes both 
the occaſion, and the impetus for 
aclion inſpired by it. AaGn, 5 
Vn, OPM» Heſych. | 

Aeg fe 


Lge Ion. pro . be received 
it. 

Abr rog, fender, rare, this... 

Aero, a certain ſmall coin. 

4 public. The face is that 


part of the human body which 
is moſt * 


In ſelecting theſe A I have taken the Ethiopie terms 


ere 7 very nearly in the order in which they occur in the Lexicon 
thiopic ar. 


of Ludolphus: and, as far as the ſound and import of the 1K 


words 
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words are concerned, this is undoubtedly the moſt ſatisfactory 
method: of forming an eſtimate of the analogy which one lan- 
guage bears to another, This was the plan I purſued, in 
ſome degree, in the compariſon which has lately been pre- 
fented of Galie, Welſh, and Greek words ; the affinity, how- 
ever, between theſe tongues is not ſuch as to admit of its 


being followed ſo cloſely as in the preſent caſe. In proceed- 


very nearly allied to correſponding terms in the Greek tongue. 


ſuperficial obſervation, if the Ethiopic language were poſ- 


ſeſſed of fewer peculiarities ; which affect the pronunciation 


we may enumerate the frequent uſe of the letters U, , and 


 (Þ), of Þ 2 O (w), and y F. We alſo often meet with: 
n (5), where in Greek we find © and 7: 


explanations of the terms. / 


ing to the vowel. with which it is combined. The ſixth form, or that which 
contains 


ing no farther than through ſixty ſections *, it has appeared, 
that no leſs than fifty-five of the radical forms they contain are 


This relation, indeed, would be much more evident to 


of terms, and give it a harſhneſs as far removed as poſſible 


from the harmonious fluency of the Greek. Among theſe: 


* Thoſe who have ſeen the Lexicon of Ludolphus will immediately recol-- 
lect, that that work is divided into Sections, and that the firſt Ethiopic word: 
in every ſection is the radical or more ſimple form, from which all the 
Ethiopic words in the ſame ſection are derived. This is the moſt judicious. 
arrangement for a Lexicon of. this kind, when there. is an index given of the 


+ In the Ethiopic alphabet there are ſeven vowels, of which ) is the ſixth. 
There are alſo twenty-ſix letters, each of which has a different form accord- 


SECT, IV. 


3 * of 


the Greek de- 
termined 
from theſe 
inſtances, 
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Theſe allowances being made, it will be evident that theſe 
two languages are, in a moſt wonderful degree, related to 
each other. The firſt word in every ſection of the Lexicon 
J have employed is the radical, from which the reſt are 
formed; and in the fifty-five ſections, through which I have 
extended my parallel, there are ſixty-one derivatives * ; ſo 
that theſe, added to the fifty- five words preſented in the lift 
of analogies, will give an amount of one hundred and ſix- 
teen. Such is the reſemblance which ſtrikes us upon a firſt 


view, as it were, of theſe tongues! It might have been 


traced to a much greater extent; but when it is ſeen, that, 


upon the average, eleven Ethiopic words out of twelve are 


thus allied, any further eee becomes unneceſſary. 


This analogy renders it evident, that the Helladians, in 
the times of antiquity, were more nearly related to the Ethio- 
pians than to the Germans, the Welſh, the Gael, or any 
other people of Europe : and it alſo affords an argument, in 
addition to the many others which have been adduced to 
prove the ſame thing, that this people were of Onan, and 
chiefly of Cuthite extraction. 
contains y, occurs very frequently, and is the occaſion of conſiderable diſfi- 
culty in reading the Ethiopic language. Ludolphus mentions the manner in 
which an Ethiopian would read this word rf (Chriftys)—< Cæterum 


« Zthiopes cum legere incipiunt, omnes et ſingulas literas efferunt hoc pacto: 
N Ky, ry, hy ty, . Mox repetunt, Chriſtos ut oportet, e 


* Many of theſe ſections are without derivatives. 


Es SY So SEC- 
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SECTION V. 


An Inquiry into the Manners of the Mizraim, or 
native Egyptians, at the moſe remarkable Periods 
of ther Hiſtory being intended to ſhew, how far 
they may have been concerned in the Introduction 
of Arts and Literature into Greece, 5 


Ir has been a prevailing opinion among the learned, that 
Egypt was the immediate ſource of many of thoſe improve- 


ments, which conferred celebrity upon ſome of the nations 


of Europe in early times. This opinion is founded upon the 
teſtimony of the moſt reſpectable writers of antiquity ; and it 


is unqueſtionably juſt. Not only the literature, but the theo- 


logy, and much of what has been generally received for the 


hiſtory, of the Greeks, has been imported from that country. 


Among a variety of other particulars which have attracted 


our notice in the courſe of the preſent inveſtigation, it has 
been ſeen, that the very name Nxcavc, by which they diſtin- 
1 5 guiſhed 


SECT. v. 


— und Þ 


The learning 
and theology 


of Greece 


brought from 
Egypt; 


th 
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SECT. v. guiſhed the ſea, or any great river, was only an ancient name 


for the Nile; that the Lacedzmonians had actually a divinity 
among them, who was entitled Lip, after the Sihur or Dog- 
ſtar of Egypt; that Z:vs was no other than the Egyptian 
Zas mentioned by Pherecydes, or the Zeuth of Chaldza ; 
that Oeos was nearly the ſame with Theuth, and Aphrodite 
with Iſis. But, above all, it has been diſcovered, that thoſe 
very perſonages, to whom the importation of letters into 
Greece has been attributed, were emigrants from Egypt. 
This was the caſe with Danfus, Cecrops, and Cadmus ; who 
are ſaid to have been teaders of the firſt colonies, which effected 


any ſettlements in Greece, after quitting that country. 


not however To the Cecropians, the Cadmians, the Pelopians, as alſo 

ec to the the followers of Danaus and Inachus, Greece was certainly 

— 2 indebted for the chief of her fame in diſtant ages. All theſe 
came from Egypt, and brought with them the arts, ſciences, 
and literature, which they had cultivated there. But I have 
already hinted, and indeed it has been ſufficiently ſhewn in 
ſeveral remarkable inſtances, that theſe colonies were a people 


entirely diſtindt from the Mizraim, or native inhabitants of 


3 „ Egypt, and ſettlers among them, as they were afterwards in 
4 1 Hellas and Peloponneſus. I now proceed to prove the ſame 
1 Do my 8 thing in a more deciſive manner, from a view of the cha- 
4 | racer and manners of theſe deſcendants of Miſor in different | 
5 ages, 
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ages, and eſpecially at the moſt remarkable epochs of their 
hiſtory ; in doing which it will appear, that the only time, 
during which they might have had opportunities of diffuſing 
a portion of their knowledge throughout the regions of 
Greece, was after thoſe regions had been already colonized 
by an enterpriſing and enlightened race, who had aQually 
_ emigrated from the Banks of the Nile. 


Me will therefore firſt conſider what has been the ſtate of 
Egypt, from the conqueſt of it by Nebuchadnezzar to the 


preſent time, 


We have lived to behold, in its full extent, the accom- 


pliſhment of the melancholy prediction, that Egypt ſhould 


* become a deſolation .“ Though it once ranked high in 


the great ſcale of kingdoms, it has now ſunk below almoſt 


the poſſibility of compariſon, Its cities, celebrated in ancient 
times as the ſeats of ſcience, and the abodes of civilized life, 
are now laid low in the duſt; ſcarcely a veſtige remains of 
many of them even to point out their former ſituations; and 
where ruins, as in ſome inſtances, are ſtill viſible, they 
have only outſtood the general wreck, to ſerve, to future gene- 


rations, as the mournful monuments of a degrading 1dolatry, 


Joel, chap. iii. v. 19. 
Yy 2 and 
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The preſent 
ſtate of Egypt. 
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| SECT. V. and of a magnificence which has long ſince become extinct, 
becauſe it was abuſed *, 


Some of the But whoever compares the deſcriptions which the moſt 
principal : | 4 ; bo 5 = | | 
cauſes of its ancient writers have given of this country with thoſe of mo- 
preſent | . 5 5 8 
wretchedneſs, dern travellers, and conſults likewiſe the accounts which have 


been obtained from the moſt accurate obſervers of human 
nature, reſpecting the genius and manners of the natives in 
different ages, will be able to diſcover two principal cauſes of 


its preſent wretchedneſs— 


FirX—in the kabitosl Noth and ad of the Egyptians 
themſelves, and 
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There are certainly ſome other circumſtances, and thoſe of 
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che higheſt importance, which have amply contributed to the 


* cc Ancient hiſtorians and geographers,” ſays M. Niebuhr, © have enu- 
% merated ſuch, a multitude of cities in ancient Egypt, that it ſeems to be 

« quite a deſert in reſpect of what it was in the times of antiquity, New 
cities have indeed ariſen, but theſe are very trifling when compared with 
* the number, extent, and magnificence of the ancient. All the remains of 
c monuments: referable to the moſt remote antiquity beſpeak the hand of 
« numerous and opulent people, who have entirely diſappeared.” Niebuhr's 
Travels into Arabia, &c. vol. i. ſet. ii. chap. 5.. 
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ruin of this people: among theſe we may reckon the amazing S$ECT. v. 

fertility of Egypt in ancient times, which was as alluring to e 
ſtrangers as it was enervating to the natives; as alſo the pre- 

valence of that ſpecies of vanity, which rendered them 

ambitious of becoming umpires in the diſputes of other 
nations, which originated in the conſciouſneſs of the fame 
they had acquired by their wiſdom, and, fatally for their 
intereſts, pointed out to their enemies the way to invaſion 
and conqueſt. But I have diſtinguiſhed the two cauſes firſt 
mentioned in preference to all others; not only becauſe they 
may be conſidered as involving moſt of the reſt, but becauſe 
an inveſtigation of the effects which have reſulted from them 
will enable us to aſſign to their true inventors the origin of 
letters, as well as to determine in ſome meaſure the principles 


on which theſe inventions are founded. 


Firſt, then, let us turn our attention to the ſtate of the Character of 
. | 3 333 e oe ng” | the Egyptians + 
Egyptian character, as it appears at the preſent tige. at the preſent. 
| = 3 | time. 
“The natives of Egypt,“ ſays Dri Pocack, © are now a 
« flothfnl people; they delight in fitting ſtill, and hearing 
* tales; and indeed ſeem always to have been more fit for the 


quiet life than for any active ſcenes &. 4 They are de- 


0 Pocock's Deſcription of the Eaſt, vol. i. book iv. chap. 4. 
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„ ſcended,” ſays another celebrated traveller, from the 


ancient Egyptians; and the Turks on this account call them, 


„in deriſion, the poſterity of Pharaoh. But their uncouth 


„ appearance, their ſtupidity, ignorance, and wretchedneſs, do 
„ little credit to the ſovereigns of ancient Egypt *.“ If we 
were, therefore, to form an opinion reſpecting them, as they 
may be ſuppoſed to have exiſted in times paſt, from the 
nature of their preſent attainments, there would be little 
reaſon indeed to ſuſpect, that they had ever been either the 


introducers of literature and arts, or the inſtructors of man- 


kind in philoſophy. 


But it will, perhaps, be taken for granted that this extreme 
want of ſenſibility, and this indiſpoſition to enterpriſe, are the 
unhappy conſequences of thoſe many revolutions by which 
their country has been diſtracted, and of that humiliating 
ſubjection, in particular, in which they have been long held 


under their preſent maſters. Long inured to the moſt abject 


ſervitude, they have loſt, it may be ſaid, the moſt diſtant 


hope of freedom; and under a reſiſtleſs accumulation of evils, 


every motive to exertion has been withdrawn, which can 


forcibly operate upon the human mind. 


The ſtorms, which have for ages been beating upon their 


* Niebuhr, in his Travels into Arabia, &c. vol. i. ſect. iv. chap. 2. 
8 - unfor- 
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unfortunate country, muſt certainly have caſt a diſmal gloom sxcrT, v. 


| a 5 Denny nnd 
around them :—a gloom, however, which, becauſe it has ad- 


8 


3 


wy pr - r —— — Ou on b _— r LY — 1 - 
» _ ; — — wet at — by — - og rr phony" — — enhwont 


mitted of no lucid intervals, has long ſince loſt its primitive 
horrors; and contributed, in part, to fix that habit of melan- 


choly, which forms one diſtinguiſhing trait of the Egyptian 


character. 


The convulſions by which their country has been often At every pe. 
3 | i riod, however, 

agitated, and the foreign yoke by which they have been now a mean and 
3 | 25 1 baſe people. 


oppreſſed for centuries without intermiſſion, have, it muſt be 
granted, been cauſes, which have concurred with others in 


breaking the ſpirit of the nation, and producing its preſent 


degraded character. They are far, however, in my opinion, 
from being the only cauſes. Had the manners of this people 
at any prior date been eſſentially different from what we now 
ſee them, much more might have been attributed to the ruin 
of their country than can now be juſtly admitted, But the 
evils which were accumulated around them have, in almoſt 
every inſtance, derived their united preſſure, and even their 
accumulation, from the want of proper reſiſtance. They were 
already prediſpoſed for ſervitude. And they do not appear to 
have ever, in general, cultivated thoſe manly and generous 
ſentiments, which would induce them, in any caſe, except that 
of extreme diſtreſs, to attempt the throwing off by force the 
liberal yoke of tyranny and oppreſſion, 
The 
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The moſt ſuperficial view of their hiſtory in former times 
will fully convince us, that there is but too much ground for 
theſe obſervations. They have ſucceſſively fallen an eaſy 
prey to the Babylonians under Nebuchadnezzar *, to the Per- 


ſians under Cambyſes f, to the Macedonians under Alex- 


ander the Great , to the Romans under Octavius Cæſar g, 


to the Saracens in the reign of Omar their third emperor 5 


to the Mamalucs under Sultan Ibeg J, and, laſtly, to the Turks 
under Sultan Selim, in the year of Chriſt 1517. During the 
long interval of two thouſand three hundred and ſixty-nine 
years, which have elapſed ſince the firſt conqueſt of Egypt by 


Nebuchadnezzar, the wretched natives can only be ſaid to 
have enjoyed their liberty for the ſhort term of ſixty-four 


years *, and even then not entirely; for though, in the tenth 
year of Darius Nothus, they threw off their allegiance tothe 


Perſian monarch, and appointed Amyrtzus king over them, 


yet it 1s particularly mentioned by Herodotus, that his ſon 
Pauſiris ſucceeded him through the favour of the Perſians ++. 


This writer informs us, that the Perſians held the ſons of 


kings in great honour ; and that they would even reſtore the 
573 years before Chriſt, 5 30 years before Chrift. 
+ 525 years before Chriſt. 641 years after Chriſt. 
+ 332 years before Chriſt. q 1250 years after Chriſt, 
** See Prideaux' Connection, 14th edit. vol. ii. and i iv. And ien 
Newton on the Prophecies, diſſertation xii. | 


TT Herodot. lib. i iii. TC. XV. f * 
kingdom 
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9 


kingdom to the heirs of thoſe tributaries who had revolted 
from their allegiance ; ; and he proceeds to give two inſtances 
of the truth of this; but one eſpecially in the caſe of Pau- 
ſiris * which clearly conveys the idea that the revolt of Amyr- 
tæus was not ſucceſsful for any conſiderable length of time +, 
but that his kingdom was ſoon reduced to its former ſtate of 
vaſſalage and ſubjeQion, | Tm 
Herodot. lib. iii. c. 1 2 


Dr. Newton has made ſome intereſting obſervations upon this paſſage ; 
« Foypt,” ſays he, © from that time,” that is, from the conqueſt of it by 


Ochus, © hath never been able to recover its liberties. It hath been always 


« ſabject to ſtrangers: it hath been never governed by a king of its own. 
From this laſt revolt of the Egyptians, in the tenth year of Darius Nothus, 
© to their total ſubjugation in the ninth year of Ochus, I think there are com- 
9 puted fixty-four years: and this is the only exception of any ſignificance to 
« the general truth of the prophecy,” that is, that there ſhould be no more a 
prince of the land of Egypt from the captivity of it by Nebuchadnezzar. 
Ezekiel, ch. xxx. v. 13. © But what are ſixty-four years compared with two 
« thouſand three hundred and twenty-five ? for ſo many years have paſſed 
cc from the conqueſt of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar to this time. They are 
cc really as nothing, and not worth mentioning in the compariſon: and 
« during theſe ſixty-four years we ſee that the Egyptians were not entirely 
« independent of the Perſians. Paufiris ſucceeded his father in the kingdom 
„ by their conſent and fayour : and during the reſt of the time the Egyp- 
ce tians lived in continual fear and dread of the Perſians, and were either at 


„war with them, or with each other.” He had already premiſed, that * ſuch 


| & general prophecies, like general rules, are not to be underſtood ſo ſtrictly 
and abſolutely, as if they could not poſſibly admit of any kind of limita- 
e tion or exception whatever.” And in conſiſtence with this remark he adds, 


that ( perhaps this part of the prophecy was not intended to take effect im- 


60 mediately: : its completion might be deſigned to commence from this period 
« when the Perſians had totally ſubdued Egypt, and then there ſhould be no 
« more a prince of the land of Egypt.” " —Newton's Diſſertations on the Pro- 
phecies, gth edit. vol. i. p. 211. 
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Enervated by 


luxury, and 


devoted to ſu- 


perſtition, 
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The Egyptians, indeed, ſeem to have been pn born 


to be enſlaved: from the earlieſt times they have been de- 


voted to ſuperſtition, and fond of luxurious indulgence ; and 


the nature of the region they inhabited was every way cal- 
culated to encourage theſe propenſities. Yielding with almoſt 


ſpontaneous profuſion the neceſſaries and even delicacies of 


life, it leſt them little ſcope for the exertion of honeſt in- 


duſtry, and relaxed their morals by an habitual floth ; and, 
as it was fertilized in each ſucceeding year by the extraordi- 
nary influx of a periodical inundation, it required little diffi- 
culty to perſuade them that their whole country was ſacred 
ground; that their river was conſecrated water; and that the 
Sun was their proper God, to whom they were bound by 
every tie which gratitude or terror could ſuggeſt, to ſacrifice 


every interdicted enjoyment of life, and even life itſelf ; and 


chat he in return would preſerve them in ſecurity, and che region 


1 3H 


he had undertaken to protect; or, if any of them were ſelected 
to expire at the altar as propitiatory victims for the impiety « of 


their country *, that he would grant them a paſſage, after 


death, into the forms of more pure and perfect beings f. 


* Human ſacrifices were not uncommon in Egypt. Plutarch aſſerts, upon 
the teſtimony of Manetho, that, in the city of Idithyia, they burned men alive, 
calling them Typhonian—Kai vag &v Tiduing more Frag avipure; u IH 
#; Maveboy iropmes, TYONNIOTE xanzyres. Plut. de Iſid. et Oſirid. Theſe un- 
fortunate perſons however were generally e and er time of 8 05 
was during the Dog-days. | 

+ The Egyptians to a man believed the abet of the ne af 

2 ſouls; 


or GREECE. 333 


The fetters of that ſuperſtition which had gradually de- 
ſtroyed the vigour of their minds, and vitiated every prin- 
ciple of action thoſe fetters, which their intereſted prieſts, 
to ſecure their own dominion, had continually rivetted cloſer 
and cloſer were the beſt preparatives to the ſucceſs of an 

invaſion, and the tyrannic impoſitions of a conqueror. Under 
ſouls : Herodotus has attributed to them the orizin of this invention, and 
ſays, that the Greeks derived the ſame religious tenet from them. This latter 
aſſertion 18 highly probable, if we limit the ſenſe of the author to the ſuppo- 
ſition that it came from Eg gypt. With reſpect to the firſt poſition, I cannot 


entirely aſſent to it, for reaſons which muſt appear obvious. It is remarkable 
that he allo aſſerts that the Egyptians were the firſt who affirmed the immor- 


tality of the ſoul 28 if a revelation from heaven had not diſcovered to man a 


doctrine ſo efſential and every way important to his happineſs, ages before 


their country was peopled perhaps at all. This latter circumſtance was cer- 


tainly unknown to him, and he felt himſelf ſo much enamoured with the 
learning and wiſdom of Egypt, as it even appeared in his time, that he ſeems 


to have been pre · diſpoſed to have given the prieſts of that country credit for 


any thing. His words are : Ilpura de xa rode Tov Moyov * AtyvaTiIO E101, E1TOVTE, 
we aN pro Lun Mewvarrog 8 Lei. T8 owpato; de xarapluvorog, 2 5 G &wov ater Yivouevoy 
 toduerar Stau de repied hu Tavra ra Xepoaic, tai Ta JANRTIIG, xc r rm, & urig ig cu 
U u YIVOPMEVOY en0wvew THY EIER de urn yu £v Tpioxinoot exert. He- 
rodot. lib. ii; c. 123. This doctrine of a metempſychoſis may have poſſibly 
given riſe to that very great regard Which the Egyptians are ſaid to have had 
for many parts of the brute creation. The ſame writer has told us “, that © all 
« the beaſts of Egypt were accounted ſacred, whether tame or wild; es that 

er if any one killed one of theſe wilfully, he was puniſhed with death; if by 
« accident, he muſt ſubmit to whatever fine the prieſt might appoint :”? © but 
«that if any one deſtroyed the Ibis or the Hawk, either accidentally or for 


« the purpoſe, he was ko be neceſfirily adjudged to death,” „They ſhaved 


* their head upon the death of a dog; and their,eye-brows for that of a cat. 5 
But in all theſe inſtances they were impelled by a Flur ſuperſtition; as indeed 
| they were in almoſt every other. 5 


* See Herodotus, lib, ii. c. 65, 66, where there is a curious account of the treatment and 
ſe pulture of cats and dogs. 1 | | 
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SECT. V. 


Their capti- 
vity under 
Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 


< thus faith the Lord Gop, Behold, I will give the land of 
&« Egypt unto Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, and he ſhall 


it ſeems, had been diſappointed in the Apo of Tyre; j 


rapacity of the conqueror, which was at all a counterbalance 
for the expence and labour of the ſiege 1505 8⁰ that, to re- 


— ———— , , — ? ones __ 
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theſe calamities they could not poſſeſs the feelings of men; 
they would liave been rendered equally incapable of a noble 
reſiſtance, and inſenſible to the diſgrace of ſervitude. The 
great eaſe with which even their firſt oppreſſor made himſelf 
maſter of Egypt, may be deduced, in ſome meaſure, from 
the following prediction of Ezekiel : * Nebuchadnezzar, king 
e of Babylon, cauſed his army to ſerve a great ſervice againſt 
« Tyrus: every head was made bald, and every ſhoulder 
« was peeled : yet he had no wages, nor his army, for Tyrus, 
i © for the ſervice that he had ſerved againſt it. Therefore, 


* take her multitude, and take her ſpoil, and take her prey, 


e and it ſhall be the wages for his army * This monarch, 


for the Tyrians, perceiving that the capture of their city was 
at length inevitable, had conveyed away in ſhips whatever 


they had which was valuable, ſo as to leave nothing for the 


ward the afliduity with which he had executed the commiſ- 
fion of Heaven againſt Tyre, and to encourage him to pro- 
ceed in dealing, out the vengeance of the Almighty againſt 
other idolatrous nations of the earth, Egypt is offered to him 
as a gift, and ber treaſure for the ** of his army. To 


* Ezekiel, ch. xxix. v. 18, 19. . 1 | 
See Newton on the Prophecies, gth edit, vol, i. diflrtat 11, and 12. 
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this ill-fated country he was to repair, as, comparatively, to a SECT. v. 
place of eaſe, where he might repoſe himſelf after his former 


- . r N - =, ve - n= — y — 2 8 — 1 _ 5 
„7 Acc /c cc e oo, O, c E —— 


exertions, and as to that ſeat of luxurious plenty where he 
might forget the miſeries of a Tyrian * ſiege: the riches he 
might here amaſs were to conſole him for thoſe he had loſt, 
while the glory of his name would be increaſed by the credit 


of an undiſputed conquelt. 
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The natives of this devoted land have ſcarcely ever ſince Their ſub- 
. : 1 5 miſſion to 
preſumed to raiſe their heads, or affect a reputation for Alexander. 
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greatneſs. The only interval during which they can at all be 


T 7 . — n 
—.. —.. 2 . A CT nor rr or oe e 


ſaid to have attempted this with the leaſt appearance of ſuc- 


wy 
r ðͤ wrgay go Pn 10 48 ea nerds 


ceſs, was that ſpace of ſixty-four years above alluded to; 


h Ed SE os Os 


during the greater part of which, however, they were, in all 
probability, under the yoke of the Perſians. When, upon 
the ſubverſion of that dominion by tne Macedonians, they 
appear to have enjoyed a ſhort reſpite from oppreſſion, and 
might have conceived the hope of ſtruggling again into 
liberty, yet we find them ſubmitting to the conqueror of 
Perſia without ſtriking a blow. All the honeſt ambition of 
men ſeems indeed to have become extinct; they did not even 
' * Toſephus aſſerts upon the authority of the Phoenician Annals, tranſlated 
by Menander, that“ Nebuchadnezzar laid ſiege to Tyre thirteen years, in 
the reign of Ithobal.” And the length of this ſiege will warrant that ex- 
preſſion. of the prophet, that in Tyrus © every head was made bald, and 


every ſhoulder was peeled,” See Joſephus contra Appion, lib, i. in teſtimo- 
nium Menandri. | | 
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$ECT. v. uſe any efforts, at that favourable juncture, to aſſert their 
| rights; they chearfully ſubmitted themſelves to Alexander 


out of enmity to the Perſians ; and reſted well ſatisfied with 


only the exchange of maſters. So truly then has it been aſſerted, 
in the prophetic language of Ezekiel, that Egypt ſhould be- 
come * a baſe kingdom :” that it ſhould in reality become 
« the baſeſt of the kingdoms, and exalt itſelf no more above 


the nations *.“ 


Aſter this account of their national proweſs, and the hints 
which have been dropt reſpecting ſome well-known princi- 
ples of their religion, and the uncommon fertility of their 
country in ancient times, we cannot wonder that even thoſe 


early writers, who have moſt extolled their attainments, have 


nevertheleſs repreſented them as a ſuperſtitious, vain, and 


* 
. 
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Their charac- luxurious people. We find Herodotus himſelf, who has 
ter in the 
b . timeof He- been their warmeſt panegyriſt, Weed that * they were 
„ rodotus. 
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exceedingly addicted to ſuperſtition +;” but yet, no leſs de- 
ſirous of taking care of themſelves, * that they had diſtin 
phyſicians for the cure of each diſorder , and obſerved the 
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* Ezekiel, ch. xxix. v. 14, 15. 8 
T Ayr riot de Ypnoxevact Fepiorus. Herodot. lib ii. ch. 65. And of the truth 
of this he gives numberleſs examples. In another place he ſays in their com- 
| mendation, what indeed amounts to the ſame thing, OcogeCee; de mepioous 
. doyreg MaANSE TaVTHY dyYpwnuv, 0E Toe xhrurrai, &c. lib. ii. c. 37. 
+ H de iureiun xata wade or Tiaras ping vv reg og inrpog r, Xa bee 
rarra 0” intpay £51 . Herodot. lib. ii. c. 84. | 
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moſt minute attention with reſpect to all things relative to SECT. V. 
health; that they had bread *, ointment T, and a ſtyle of 
apparel peculiar to themſelves Þ ; that, for the ſake of purging 
away the impurities of luxurious indulgence, they had re- 
courſe to evacuations three days in every month $; and 
that, in ſhort, they not only acquieſced moſt perfectly in 


their own, but held in ſupreme contempt the cuſtoms and 


Their bread was termed xoxanry; it was made of the Oayps, which Pliny 
' mentions as a kind of wheat growing in Egypt, &c. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xviii. 
ch. 7. 10,—Herodotus, lib. ii. c. 77. It feems to derive its name from 
COL-AST-IS, and was probably a ſpecies of conſecrated bread, which the 
Egyptians uſed to offer, in times of remote antiquity, at thoſe mounts ſacred 
to the Gop of Fire, with which their country abounded. It is plainly a 
term not of Grecian, but of Egyptian or Chaldaic original; and I am con- 
firmed in the opinion I have given by the correſponding teſtimony of the term 
Oaupa, which, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is no other than the EL-UR-A, or region 
conſecrated to the GoD of Fire ; but became confined, when the true etymon 
was loſt ſight of, to the produce which ſuch regions afforded. Captives, in 
ancient times, were generally dedicated, and in ſome inſtances ſacrificed, to 
the ſame Deity. On this account the Cyclopes and Læſtrygones are repre- 
ſented as deſtroying without mercy all who had the misfortune to fall into 
their hands; but the ſpoils of war were always ſacred : and we ſhall perceive 
the relicks of this cuſtom ſtill preſerved in the very names by which the Gre- 
cians have expreſſed what correſponds with our ideas of a capture. Theſe are 
Exwp and Exwpiovy, which are no other than EL-OR, and EL-OR-EON, and, 
as far as any principle of religion is concerned, bear a ſtriking analogy to the 
application of O;. There were likewiſe a city and river of the name of 
Elorus, which were ſituate in Sicily, and derived their appellations from a 
dedication to the ſame deity. 


+ This was uſed by the A in * fens, and they called it Kiki, 
Herodot. lib. ii. c. 94. 


+ See Herodot. lib. ii. c. 36, 81. 


Herodot. lib. ii. c. 77. 
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SECT. v. manners of other nations. Yet, whatever excellence in wil 
dom has been attributed to this people by Herodotus, it was 
only in his time the fleeting ſhadow of a ſubſtance which 
was then departing from them. All their hopes of further 
aggrandizement had received a fatal diſappointment when 
their country was ſubdued by Nebuchadnezzar. They were 
ſtill further degraded by the treatment they received from 
Cambyſes: their prieſts were whipt, their devotees flain with 
the ſword, and even their conſecrated Bull was wounded to 
death by the hand of the Perſian monarch . But long before 


either of theſe dates, it is probable their affairs had been gon 


” 


the decline. When unembarralled by any foreign enemy, 
they became enemies to themſelves, and were divided into 


furious factions at home: and amidſt theſe civil diviſions, 


their arts and ſciences, thoſe attainments in which they were 


conſidered as having outſhone the reſt of mankind, were 
|, on every day loſing ſome of the luſtre they once imparted, and 
3 5 degenerating into mimickry and vile chicane. Their hiero- 
. glyphical inſcriptions i in the time of Herodotus do not appear 


to have been any longer legible +; and, as to "OA religious 


fl a on > : 
. L 2 
5 \ > : . * 


* Herodot. lib. iii. c. 29. | . | 

| + Herodotus indeed mentions that there was an hieroglyphical inſcription 
upon the Pyramid of Cheops, which was ſaid to relate to the onions, garlick, 
&c. which had been conſumed by the workmen who built it : but it is highly 
. 4 improbable that any record, preſerved upon the ſurface of ſuch a building, 


ſhould have been deſigned to perpetuate the memory of = ſuch circum- 
ſtance.— Herodot. lib. ii. c. 125. | | 
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principles and ceremonies, they were become more abſurd 
than ever, and only calculated ſtill further to deprave. 


Their hiſtory, at a period of very remote antiquity, perhaps 
not more than three centuries and an half after the flood, is ob- 


ſcurely hinted at, in the account of the firſt Titanian“ war. 
Theſe Titans were a colony of Cuthites, who, driven from Ba- 
bylonia at the time of the diſperſion, invaded Egypt, and eſta- 
bliſhed at Memphis Þ the firſt ſovereignty which had ever ex- 


Mizraim had poſſeſſed themſelves of that region by the right of 
patriarchal allotment: and the true character of this people, at 


that early period, will be beſt determined from the great fa- 
cility with which they were fubjugated to the Cuthite domi- 
nion, Manethon, who was an Egyptian, who wrote under 
the auſpices of Toieiny Philadelphus, and had . therefore 
every inducement to give as favourable an opinion as he pot- 
ſibly could of the proweſs and virtue of bis countrymen, 


* See Mr. Bryant's Analyſis of Heathen Mythology, vol. iii. p. 233, on 
the arrival of the Titans in Egypt; and alſo vol. iii. p. 71 of the ſame work, 
article, Wars of the Titans. 

+ Manetho, ſpeaking of theſe ſhepherds, ſays—© At length they made one 
of themſelves king, whoſe name was Salatis : he dwelt at Memphis; and 
þ made both the upper and lower regions bury to him.” Joſeph. contra 
Appion. lib. i. 


3 A even 


iſted in that country. This was an event which muſt certainly 
have taken place within the caurſe of two centuries after the 
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of the Titans. 
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SECT. v. even he has nevertheleſs been obliged to acknowledge * that 


| they ſeized the country without difficulty, and without even 


the riſk of a battle. Yet, to excule as far as he could the 


baſeneſs of this ſubmiſſion, he imputes the whole circum- 
ſtance to the effects of the divine indignation; ; telling us (in 
the ſame place) that he“ knew not why, but in the days of 


« king Timaüs, it pleaſed the deity to viſit his country with 
« the blaſt of his diſpleaſure, when on a. ſudden a large * 
* of obſcure people from tne eaſt invaded „ 


$ 
. ; 
_ 8 
4 121 ft. * 14 


Their mode of living, however, ſince they had become the 


19 +3 4 0: 


inhabitants of Eg gypt, bears every mark of a ſimplicity and 
rudeneſs which barred the poſſibility of any effectual reſit⸗ : 
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ance, They confined themſelves to the narrow rip of land : 


„ 7 
- 33 "_— hun 1 
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which 1s incloſed by the mountains, bordering on each ſide þ 
| TE upon the Nile, and extending through the whole length of we 
Upper Egypt. They. do not appear to have ever attempted 
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8 the cultivation of the lower region , which was in after- 


e 


times a prodigy of fertility. Agriculture was an art which 
ſeemed to them entirely unknown. Their diet conſiſted 
chiefly of the Lotos of the Nile, and the herb Agroſtis J. 
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* Joſephus contra Appion. lib. I.—padws „„ 
Lower Egypt was then a ſwamp. See Herodot. lib. ii. c. 4, 15. 


See the account which Diodorus has given of this people before the reign 
| of Okiris, or the time of the firſt Cuthite colony which ſettled in Egypt. Vol. i. 


page 17, 18. See alſo pages 52, 53, 54 of the ſame work, Edit. Weſſeling. 
Their 
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Their habitations were humble ſheds, which were thatched 
with the flags of the river. Their clothing was compoſed of 
the ſkins of beaſts. And their ſituation was ſuch, as appa- 
rently cut them off from every connection with the reſt of 
mankind, and, conſequently, from all the means of im- 


provement. 


Such, there is every reaſon to believe, was the rude and 
barbarous ſtate of this people when the Titans firſt came 
among them. The laſt were a very ingenious and enter: 
priſing people ;—a people who were always confident of their 
own ſuperiority, and could ill brook a competition with the 
other poſterity of Noah in the line of Shem and Japhet ;— 


who were therefore the firſt rebels after the flood againſt the 


ordinations of Heaven, and the firſt diſturbers of the peace of 
mankind, 'They were the firſt, who, launching out of the 
common. track marked out for them by their forefathers, 
eſtabliſhed the worſhip of the ſolar orb ; giving themſelves 
ſuch denominations, derived from the attributes of fire, as 
effectually diſtinguiſhed them from the profeſſors of every 
other religion. One of their titles was Titanes, which is 


SECT. V. 


General ac- 
count of the 
Titans. 


evidently a derivative from Tit-Ain-Es, that is, the Mount 7 


the Fountain of Light ;—and their temples were ſtately edi- 
fices erected in Chaldæa firſt, and afterwards in Lower Egypt, 
upon mounds of earth. From Titanes and Titanis the Greeks 
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have derived Tac, and the Latins. Titan; and it is remark. 
able, as well as a ſtriking proof that Titanes was only an 
appellation,. which they had given themſelves as worſhippers 
of the Sun, that Virgil, who, in one place, has repreſented 


the Titans as ſhut up in the diſmal cells of Tartarus, has in 
another applied this very epithet to the illuſtrious Go of 


Day. 


In nemus ire parant: ubi primos craſtinus ortus 


Extulerit Titan, radiiſque retexerit orbem *, 


How therefore Manethon could term this an obſcure race 


The improv- 


ing ſtate of 


the Mizraim 
under the Ti- 
tans. | 


of men (ro ye5 xr1po:), which he does in the paſſage already 
alluded to , it is difficult to conceive; unleſs, actuated by a 
national vanity, he intended it as a contraſt to the ſplendour 
of Egypt in after-times. But thus much ſeems to be certain, 
that the foundation of all the greatneſs which afterwards cha- 


racteriſed the Egyptian nation was n laid in the do- 


minion of theſe uſurpers. 


Their very oppreſſion > becauſe it was extreme, obliged the 
unhappy ſufferers to exert themſelves in tlie cauſe of liberty; 
they tried their ſtrength in frequent conteſts with their in- 


vaders; and theſe conteſts, though in general deſtitute of ſue - 


— 


* Virgil's Eneid, lib. ir. v. 119. + Sce page 362; 


cels, 
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ceſs, taught them at length the art of war, and the way to 
victory. Though they were treated in a tyrannical and cruel 
manner, yet their country was greatly improved ; and the 
lower part of it had, by draining, become one of the moſt 
beautiful provinces upon earth. They ſaw, in every ſuc- 
ceeding generation, the foundation of ſome new cities, and 
| the erection of ſome additional temples. They perceived 
that every public movement was conducted by ſyſtem and 
learnt, that different orders of men in a ſtate were abſolutely 


neceſſary both for its preſervation and proſperity, Thus, 


having acquired the arts of war and civil policy, having 


made conſiderable improvement in the learning of the times, 
and enriched themſelves with the knowledge which their 
conquerors had the honour of inventing, and introducing 
among them, they found themſelves able, after a ſubjection of 
about two hundred and eighty years, to regain poſſeſſion of 


their country in its improved ſtate, and to eſtabliſh a ſove- 


reignty of their own. 


The Cadmians, who ſettled themſelves in Bœotia, were the 
firſt Cuthite colony which had emigrated from Egypt. They 
came from Thebes, in Upper Egypt, and founded a city in 
Greece, to which they affixed the ſame name; intending, no 
doubt, in ſo doing, to perpetuate the memory of a place, 
where they had acquired their earlieſt and greateſt renown. 


The 
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The Cecroptans, the Danaidz, and other colonies from Egypt, 
followed their route, and planted themſelves in Attica, Argos, 


and other diſtricts in the ſame quarter. Theſe were the people 


to whom the Mizraim were ſo greatly indebted ; and to whoſe 


departure ſucceeded their period of glory. Hence it appears 


that Greece, no leſs than Egypt, was chiefly under obliga- 


tions to them for the introduction of thoſe arts, which after. 


wards contributed to render her more illuſtrious than her 
neighbours; In particular, they imported many of the hiero- 
glyphical characters, which they had been in the habit of 
uſing in Egypt ; and theſe conſtitute the principal letters in 


the Greek alphabet, as it ſtands at the prefent time. They 


were certainly of this nature: for their forms, their moſt 


ancient forms eſpecially, bear a very ſtriking analogy to the 


names by which they are ſtyled; and may eaſily be traced in 
the manners and cuſtoms of the early inhabitants of Egypt. 


It is probable that the day of profperity, which now roſe 
on Egypt, did not continue long unclouded. It commenced 
about one thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty-three years 
before the Chriſtian æra: and, in the five hundred and ſeventy- 
third year before the ſame æra, that country was ſubdued 


by the arms of Nebuchadnezzar. It had then finally cloſed. 


But, during the intervening ſpace of one thouſand one hun- 
dred and fifty years, there were many ſtorms which obſcured 
9 | the 
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the political hemiſphere of the Egyptians, and reduced them 
gradually to a ſtate of weakneſs. To this period I would 
refer, as far as there is any truth in them, thoſe dynaſties, 


which have been the ſubject of ſo much controverſy: yet 


I cannot help expreſſing a belief, that, from the abdication of 


the ſhepherds: till the overthrow. of Pharaoh and his hoſt in 


the Red Sea, Egypt was under the dominion of one ſovereign ; 


but that after that time it became ſplit into ſeveral princi- 


palities, or ſeparate juriſdictions. Such an event as this muſt 


have occaſioned great commotions in the land, and would be 
very likely to produce ſuch an effect. I cannot find any place 
for theſe dynaſties before this time ; and here was a ſufficient 
ſpace for many of them. That the accounts reſpeQing them 


ſhould be much exaggerated and miſrepreſented i in later times 


there can be no wonder, as they were originally written in 


hieroglyphical characters. 
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SECTION VI. 


A View of the Titan Hiſtory. 


PART 3 


* E here now taken a view of the ſtate of Egypt, both 
before the invaſion of the Titans, and alſo after their final 


evacuation of it. The triumph of theſe ſhepherds was not of 


any very long continuance ; they, in their turn, were to 


experience the mortification of defeat ; and the blow, which 
was deſtined by Divine Providence to complete their expuk 


ſion from this country, was inflicted by the very people, 


whom they had diſpoſſeſſed and enflaved. But, upon the 


whole, it has been ſufficiently ſeen, that the character of the 
Copts, in almoſt every age, concerning which we have any 
certain accounts, has been that of uniform degradation and 
debility ; and that they were as far, before this memorable 
zra, from being in a capacity to ſhake off the barbariſm 
which had gradually obtruded itſelf upon them, as they were 

-$ | after- 
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afterwards from maintaining, by proper cultivation, thoſe 
improvements which it had been the means of introducing. 
They were without doubt, at one time, the moſt renowned 
nation in the world. Their learning and wiſdom have been 
the ſubjects of rapturous panegyric with the moſt celebrated 
writers of ancient times. And the page of inſpired Truth 
itſelf has afforded ample teſtimony to their early attainments 


in ſcience . Their period, however, of ſplendour was but of 


ſhort duration : and even during that they ſhone chiefly with 


a borrowed light. Babylonia was the region from which 


they derived the firſt principles at leaſt of that knowledge, 
which formed the baſis of their greateſt glory, Hence were 


drawn the rudiments of their architecture, geometry, aſtro- 
nomy, and theology. 


The arrival, therefore, of the Titans in Egypt was not an 
event, which could be eaſily forgotten by the natives of that 
country. Indeed, their very expulſion was no leſs memo- 
rable in the annals of mankind. It left thoſe whom they had 
hitherto. enſlaved, as well as the diſtrict they inhabited, in a 
ſtate of great improvement; and was the means of colonizing 
ſome of thoſe regions, which, in the riſe and fall of ſtates, 
have aſpired, in their turn, to the higheſt ſummit of political 


renown. 


* « Moſes,” it is ſaid, * was learned in all the wildom of the Egyptians.” 
Acts, ch. vii. v. 22. 
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Two memo- 
rable events, 
in which the 
Titans were 
concerned. 
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SEC T. VI. 
PART I. 


The uncer- 
tainty of their 
hiſtory. 


＋ 


The cauſe of 


By what 
means it may 
be diminiſhed, 


In early ages, the world was altogether devoted to ſuperſtition 


ſo that every thing which reſpeQs their achievements in re- 


are either confounded with, or altogether loſt in the tradi- 


real hiſtory is by the analyſis of their names, and comparing 
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It might be reaſonably expected that the hiſtory of a people, 
whoſe tranſactions in early times were of ſuch importance, 
would have been preſerved with the moſt zealous attention, 
and handed down with the greateſt preciſion. This, how- 
ever, is far from having been the caſe. On the contrary, if 
any of the events of remote antiquity have been more diſ- 
guiſed by fable than others, they are thoſe in which the 
Titans were more immediately concerned ; and there is no- 
thing reſpecting them in Pagan hiſtory, which is at all par- 


ticular or well-defined. The reaſon is nevertheleſs obvious. 


and idolatry ; but the age of the Cuthim is eſpecially diſtin- 
guiſhed by the firſt grand introduction of theſe enormities: 


mote antiquity has been allegorized; and their very names 
tional rites of their religion. 


Hence, purſuing the principles already laid down, the only 


method by which we may diſcover ſome faint traces of their 


their import with the fables which are connected with them. 
This is the taſk I now undertake, and ſhall perform as far as 
I am competent. 


I am 
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1 am aware, indeed, that much has been already advanced 
upon this ſubject, and much ſtrictly to the purpoſe, by the 
learned and ingenious Mr. Bryant: ſtill, however, there is 
great ſcope left for further diſquiſition. It is a ſubject highly 
intereſting and curious in itſelf, and too ample to be eaſily 
exhauſted. It may in truth be almoſt aſſerted, that the fur- 
ther we proceed in queſt of theſe important particulars, which 


have been unhappily hidden by the miſts of fable from the 


diſtant date of time, may eternally baffle the ſkill of human 
induced by two motives to enter into this field of inquiry ; 


Fira—that! may further, in the moſt deciſive manner, retrace 
to their proper origin the learning and ſcience of the Egyptians, 
been in general egregiouſly miſtaken. 


from that in which the gentleman above mentioned has ſo 


Pg 


view of paſt ages, ſo much the more clearly we perceive, that 


an extent of region till remains unexplored, which, at this 


ſagacity entirely to penetrate and deſcribe. - But I feel myſelf 


as well as ſome of the literal characters of the Grecians; and 


Secondly—that I may give at large the etymology of many 


Greek terms, whoſe primitive application and import have 


nobly exerted his abilities: but, if in any inſtances we are 
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—— 


The ampli- 


tude of the 


ſubject which 


analyſis pre- 
ſuppoſes. 


» 


Reaſons for 
entering upon 


this inveſti- 
gation. 


In purſuing this purpoſe, I ſhall ſtrike out a different path ; 
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Titans. 


Why termed 
Tyyeveig or 
Earth- born. 
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found treading, for a little way, the ſame track, the reader 
may be aſſured that I have not fallen into it accidentally, but 


chiefly for the ſake of deriving ſome uſeful hints from the 


valuable diſcoveries of that writer. 


A conſiſtency with the plan I have formed, I ſhall conſider 


the Titans in two very different points of view, agreeably to 


the manner in which they have been deſeribed by ancient 


writers ;—that is, as having a bright as well as dark fide to 
their character. The former of theſe is not, indeed, attri- 
buted to them nominally and collectively yet it will plainly 


appear, that it has been aſcribed to ſuch as are in reality of the 


ſame race, and may with equal Juſtice be granted toall. 


The more general manner in which they have been dilin- 
guiſhed, is the moſt unfavourable which imagination can ſug- 


geſt. They have been repreſented by the Poets as a monſtrous 


and gigantic brood: as an earth-born race, who, conſcious of 


their own ſuperior ſtrength as mortals, were willing to exert 
it in open conteſt with the Gods ; but, being neceſſarily un- 
ſucceſsful in their impious attempts againſt Heaven, were 
totally overthrown, and deſtroyed by its vengeance. The 
title of Tyne and Terrigenæ was common to the whole race; 
and Diodorus, the Sicilian, aſſerts that they were denomi- 
nated the offspring of the Earth, on account of their pro- 


3 | „5 digious 
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digious dimenſions *®, This is partly true; it is at leaſt the skCT. vi. 
moſt rational ſuppoſition which has hitherto been advanced Q — 
by any heathen writer. Yet I think that it is poſſible to give 
a reaſon ſtill more ſatisfactory for this application of the title: 
and it has been ſufficiently ſeen, that it was by no means an 


allegorical but a literal ſenſe 1 in which it was uſed , 


Virgil, et of the deſcent of Faces into the abyſles The places of 
their puniſh- 
of Tartarus, repreſents theſe giants as under actual conſine- 8 


ment in thoſe regions of 1 imaginary darknels : 


Tum demum horriſono firidentes cardine ſacræ 


Panduntur portæ 
Hic genus antiquum Ber Titania pubes, 
| Fulmine dejecti, fundo volvuntur i in imo + 


In this deſcription he has implicitly copied Heſi od, who has 
conſigned them, after their defeat, to the ſable realms of night. 


Eibe 8 TITHNES 9 vo Caro Neo 
KexpuParais SNN AG» ye OE e Y 


Nh & epo. WENWPNG ENGTH YUNG 


This, 


* Diodor. Sicul. vob 1. lib. iv. p. af Edit. Weſſelling. 
* See page 264, &c. N 
*T Virgil, ZEneid. lib, vi. ver. 573. 


98 Helſiod. Theogon. v. 729 We are . to Mr. 3 for ſome: 
curious and intereſting obſervations relative to this ſubject. © It was a pre- 
0 N opinion,” ſays that writer,“ that the Titans, after their war with. 

« Heaven,, 
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This, however, was not the general fate of theſe monſters; 


—— for one of them, even in the time of On was reported 


to have been confined under Arime : 


Eo "Apupotg, 69. Orc rope 22 evycrs * 


* 


Prometheus, Tityus, with many others, were buried under 


Etna, Some again were deſtroyed by Hercules upon the 
ce Heaven, were baniſhed to Tartarus at the extremity of the earth. The 
ce ancient Grecians knew very little of the weſtern parts of the world. They 


e therefore repreſent the Titans as in a ſtate of darkneſs, and Tartarus as an 
« infernal region. 


«© Theſe fictions took their riſe from true hiſtory. A large body of Tita- 
ce nians, after the diſperſion, ſettled i in Mauritania, which is the region ſtyled 
« 'Tartarus. Diodorus Siculus (lib. iii. p. 2 30.) r mentions the coming of Cro- 
ce nus into theſe parts: he mentions the names of ſeveral; Atlas was one of 
them, from whom they were named Atlantians. They were looked upon 
« as the offspring of Heaven. However the Poets may have repreſented the 


country, he ſpeaks of it as a happy region, xupay evIaiyuora (lib. v. p. 345.) 


© The Mythologiſts adjudged the Titans to the realms of night, and conſe- 
« quently to a moſt uncomfortable climate, merely from not attending to the 
& purport of the goes, in the paſſage already cited. © It is to be obſerved 
« that this word had two fignifications : firſt, it denoted the WEST, or place 
„of the ſetting ſun. It ſignified alſo DARKNESS : and from this ſecondary 
te acceptation the Titans of the Weſt were conſigned to the realms of night; 
9 ie ſituated, in reſpect to Greece, towards the regions of the ſetting ſun.” 


cc Another name for Tartarus, to which the Poets condemned the Titans 
« and Giants, was Erebus. This, like Copo, was a term of two-fold mean- 
« ing; for Ereb ſignified both the WEST, and alſo DARKNESS: and this 
ec ſeryed to confirm the notion, that the Titans were conſigned to the realms 


cc of night.” This quotation 1 is much abridged—but the 0 my be ſeen 
at ee” n the e Analyſis,” vol. my p. 56. 8 | 


# 
7 "pF . 3 


if 2 * * Homer, Iliad, üb. il. v. 3 N 
405 11 Plain 
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Plain of Cuma * , and others by the ſame hero at Pallene, in 
Macedonia f. Theſe places were well known in the moſt 


early ages, and do not therefore at all correſpond with the 


notions which were plainly entertained with reſpect to the 


Tartarian region. Theſe were as romantic as fancy could 


invent, or ignorance approve.—lt was a region far removed 
from human ſight; ſo far removed, as heaven is from 


earth. 


- vo Nov pb 
Tea 50 WRT e — 3 


To eveof* bro vie, 000) S & i amo gane 4 


The clouds of darkneſs perpetually eee ug it; it was 
involved in an impenetrable obſcurity; ; and night in. three- 
fold order was ſhed around it &. It was moreover incloſed by 
an inſurmountable barrier of braſs; and overhung by the 
roots of earth and ſea. 


Theſe fictions, though founded in ignorance, are yet a 
ſtriking proof that the objects of them were by no means 
unimportant.— The early Poets of Greece ſeem to have been 
ambitious of excelling in the deſcriptions they have given of 
theſe in particular ; ; and the detail which Heſiod has drawn 


out of the direful war in Which Heaven was engaged with 


* REES Sicul. vol. i. p. 267 + Ibid. p- bn. 
11 Heſiod. — v. 717, 720. 8 Heſiod. Theog. v. 726. 
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Earth, or the Titans wuh the Gops, is by much the moſt 


ww N 


The preſent 


inquiry to be 


chiefly re- 
ſtricted to 
their tranſ- 


actions in the 


PART II. 
„ 


Alcyon. 


ſublime paſſage in all his writings. The regions properly 


ſtyled Tartarian were certainly unknown to the early Greeks j 


and they therefore conceived ſuch notions reſpecting them, a8 


were beſt adapted to that gloſs which a depraved tradition had 


given to the actions and adventures of the people who are 
ſuppoſed to have reſided i in them, 


It is my preſent object to enlarge upon ſome of thoſe 


actions, in particular characters among this fabled race, which 


may throw an additional light upon ſome parts of the Cuthite 
| hiſtory, and develop many of thoſe fictions by which it has 


been obſcured. And I ſhall confine this part of the diſqui- 


ſition to their tranſactions in the Eaſt, for theſe oy: concern 
the e preſent Ts A „ TOs 


ALCYON is particularly montinned ag hs of the mon- 


ſters of the Titan race: and he is ſaid by Pindar to have been 
in bulk equal to a mountain, and to have been deſtroyed by 


che Deity at the time of the diſperſion : for ſo the expreſſion 
Niepomun 
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Mepozrtoy r ehe, conjoined with ®A:ypaiowy euptoy, ſcems to 19 0 * 
imply 5 —— 
TI:Oyey de ov x:1veu Mp 
T' ehe, xa roy Br. Box 4 
PAzYpaioy Evpwy, AAKTONH *. 

The very name Alcyon ſeems to convey with it fome ſuſ- . 
picion of poetical fiction. It is a compound of El or Al, and _ 
Cahen. And Al-Cahen ſignifies 7Þe Prieft of God—a title 
which the Grecians, in the reſinement of their literature, have 
entirely diſguiſed, by changing it into ANbav. It is a title, 
which, without doubt, was anciently applied in the Eaſt to 
the ſacred order of the prieſthood; and it was evidently in 
exiſtence in the time of Pindar, though perhaps the proper 
mode of its application was loſt. 


Hence, therefore, the error of the poet. For, from the 
prevalence of a tradition that the giants had waged war agaloft 250 ons of 
Heaven, the tower of Babel, which was no other than the ſpecking him. 
firſt idolatrous temple erected in honour of the Sun, and the 
firſt inſtance of flagrant rebellion in a whole people againſt 


the ſacred majeſty of Jenovan, was metamorphoſed into 


* Pindar. Iſthm. od. vi. v. 46.—The Deity, who is ſaid to have effected 
this deſtruction of Alcyon and the Meropians, was no other than Hercules. 
In order, therefore, fully to comprehend this part of the fable, it is only 


neceſſary to advert to the 3 2 of Alcyone in Part III. of this 
Section. 


3 C | the 


Proofs drawn 
from ancient 
_ writers. 
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the loſty tower of the Titans; from which they are repre. 


ſented as aſſailing in vain the inacceſſible manſions of the 


Gops. In this inſtance, therefore, the deſtruction of the 


prieſts is ſubſtituted for the ſubverſion, of their temple ; or, 
to preſerve the alluſion of the poet, the ſlaughter of the de- 
fendants is confounded with the demolition of their works, 


For it is evident, from the ſtupendous dimenſions which are 


here attributed to Alcyon, that the temple of the Deity muſt 
have been fabled in the perſons of his prieſts; who again were 


miſtaken for warriors, denominated T and repreſented 


as beings of monſtrous ſtature. 


That this is a true expoſition of the fable will appear more 
clearly from the teſtimonies of other ancient writers relative 
to the ſame ſubject. The diſperſion from Babel was one of 
the moſt } important events which ever happened to the human 


race ; and its conſequences, as far as we can trace them, are 


ſurpriſing proofs of the ſuperintendance of that ſupreme pro- 


vidence, which direQs what are apparently the greateſt cala- 
mities to a ſubſerviency to the grandeſt and moſt benevolent 
purpoſes. It is no wonder, then, that the horrors which 
attended it, as well as the conſequences which enſued, ſhould 
have left a laſting impreſſion upon the minds of thoſe whom 
it more immediately concerned; or, that the memorial of it 
ſhould have been variouſly preſerved in the records of tradition. 
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Many different writers have indeed mentioned it, but in 
very different terms. Euſebius aſſures us, upon the autho- 
rity of Eupolemus *, that“ the city of Babylon was firſt 
founded by thoſe very perſons who were the giants; and 


cc that they likewiſe erected the tower ſo celebrated in hiſ- 
6 tory : but that this tower tumbling ſuddenly to the ground 


« by the force of a divine impulſe, the giants were diſperſed 
& into every part of the earth.” He further obſerves, that 
«* this fabric was conſtruQted by thoſe very perſons who were 
« ſaved from the deluge ;” by which we muſt certainly un- 
derſtand their almoſt immediate deſcendants. | Eupolemus 
himſelf was ignorant of the number that were ſaved, and has 


therefore placed theſe events three or four generations earlier 


than they ought to be placed. Cuſh, or Chus, as he is more 
commonly ſtyled, was the ſon of Ham. And © Cuſh begat 


Nimrod: he began to be a mighty one in the earth: And 
te the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, and Erech, and 
„ Accad, arid Calneh, in the land of Shinar * But Nim- 
rod ſeems to have been the laſt of the ſons of Chus of any 


note; for he is the laſt who i is mentioned in the ſacred text: 


and mankind i in his time mult have become rather numerous, 


* eee reh Batunuva Tpwroy wv uri 70 r 3 2 
a rar cat de arg TITAN TAE. omoouery Js Tov iropuuevey ITupvor. ter Os 


rr bro ng Ts Orcs ep nas, rug Tiyarrag Nao magma xa ow Tyw yw. Eupolemos 
apud Euſebium, lib. ix. 


+ Geneſis, chap. x. v. 8, 10. # FR 5 
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otherwiſe he could not be repreſented as the founder of a 
kingdom. Woe muſt allow at leaſt four generations for this 
increaſe of population: and this I think will appear evident, 
in ſome degree, from the following ſtatement. 
While the lineal deſcent of the Cuthites from Ham was 
in this order, 2s | 
7 Ham, 
Cuſh, 
and, after ſeveral others, Nimrod, 5 
the contemporaneous deſcent in the line of Shem was as 
follows: FF 
Shem, 
and, after Elam and Aſhur, Arphaxad, 
W Salah, 
Eber, 
Peleg. 


- 


Here are three generations at leaſt from Shem to Peleg; and 


in his days the earth was divided.” But this event was 
prior to the diſperſion of the Cuthites from Babel; it was one 
cauſe of their endeavouring to make a ſettlement. there; and 
Nimrod did not eſtabliſh his monarchy in Chaldza till ſome 


time afterwards, 


Joſephus has alſo tranſmitted a curious fragment of hiſtory | 
from 
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from Heſtiæus of Alexandria, which is ſtill more highly SECT. vr 
illuſtrative of the ſame fact; namely, that after the overthrow I 

rom Tien! 
of their tower, the prieſts, who ſurvived the deſolation, pre- us, 


ſerved the implements of their idolatry, and whatever had 
been dedicated to the worſhip of the deity, and conveyed 
them away to Sennaar, in Babylonia; from which place they 
ſoon after ſuffered a total and final diſperſion *. 


The coincidence of both theſe writers with the teſtimony of Contutions 
0 raw 
ſcripture, as far as relates to the fact of the diſperſion, will from their 


ſtrongly point out the degree of credit which is thus far to be . 
granted to each. Eupolemus has indeed denominated thoſe 
the Giants, whom Heſtiæus has entitled Prigſte; but it is of 
little importance to the real hiſtory under what names the 
diſperſed have paſſed in different regions, or at different times. 
The event is certainly the ſame. And we may at leaſt infer 
thus much from this variety of deſcription, that the fable of 
the War of the Titans againſt Heaven was chiefly the me- 
morial of that puniſhment which their Ty and Preſump- 


tion had drawn down upon them. 
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The Gi writings, it is true, relate no other cireum- An obje&tion 
anſwered, 
faces as the cauſes of this diſperſion than merely the con- 


fuſion of their lip. 4 ſimply Rate, that © the Lord ſcat- 


5M Heſtiæus e oſepbum de  Antiq Judeor. lib. 1. e. iv; ſec 3. 
5 tered 
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SROT, VI. © tered them abroad upon the face of the earth, and they left 
Hoff to build the city“ .“ Yet, notwithſtanding this ſilence 
; reſpecting the deſtruction of their tower, that this immenſe 
pile ſhould have long ſince ſo completely mouldered 1 into 
nothing, that the very place where it once ſtood ſhould now 
no longer be known with certainty, ſeems ſtrongly to favour 
the ſuppoſition, that the prodigious height to which they had 
carried the building muſt have ſo much weakened the whole 
ſtructure, as to have rendered it incapable of withſtanding 
thoſe ſhocks from the elements to which it was expoſed ; that 
it conſequently fell, and involved many of the builders in its 
ruins. The very imperfect ſtate of architectural ſcience in 
: that early age, and the mad ſcheme they had projected before 
they began the building, are additional evidences of the ſame 
fact; and no leſs ſo are the very materials of which it was 
conſtructed t. All theſe appear: to furniſh ſo obvious a ground 
for tradition, and are ſo conſiſtent with the nature of the caſe, 
khat the ſacred hiſtorian might poſſibly have conſidered it as a 
kind of tautology to mention the circumſtance of its over- 
throw, after having mentioned the materials of which the 
fabric was conſtrued, and more eſpecially the deſign of the 
ſons of Chus in erecting it; which was, that“ they might 
&© rear a tower, whoſe height might reach unto Heaven 1. 
But that ſome ſuch accident as this had actually ee 
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may be inferred, with ſome degree of certainty, from the sT. vi. 


PART IH. 
manner in which colonies of the ſame people erected ſimila 


edifices in after-times. They ſeem to have built with more 
caution ; and the Pyramids of Egypt, which were probably 
conſtructed next in point of time, are folid almoſt throughout, 


are built with more firm and maſſive materials, and ſtand, it 


3 


Is likely, upon a comparatively broader baſis. 


if appears from the evidence of the writer juſt quoted from A peculiarity 
Joſephus, that the fugitive prieſts were not acquainted with given by Her. 
the full extent of their calamity till they had reached Sennaar. 
This was the place to which they had been precipitately driven, 
by the terror which had been excited in their minds, in con- 
ſequence of the ſudden and. tremendous” deſtruction of their - 
temple. The ruin of this fabric had produced the immediate 
deſertion of the city; for they had now fewer motives to in- 
habit this ſpot than almoſt every other *. And partly for 
| Pikes oy He this 


* When their tower fell (if, as is highly probable, ſuch an event did 
aCtually occur), their partiality to that ſput muſt have been entirely loſt. It 
was ereCted for two purpoſes—to make themſelves a name, or immortalize 
their memory, by their zeal for a religion of their own inſtitution;—and to 
ſerve as an aſylum or laſt retreat, in cafe of any attack from the neighbouring 
nations. Its height was therefore intended to be ſo great, as to render it 
viſible in parts confiderably diſtant; that thoſe who ſhould be neceſſitated to 
undertake long journeys, might be eaſily able to find their way home; and 
thus their diſperſion might be prevented. But when this accident befell 
them, they had * their beacon their temple— their rock of defence. They 
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A particular 
application of 
the term Al- 


LY ON, 
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this reaſon, it is probable, the ſacred writer informs us“ they 
« left off to build the city.” But when theſe Cuthites had 
rendezvouſed at Sennaar, as at a common point from which 
they might rally, they are repreſented as finding themſelves 
under the neceſſity of diſperſing again, on account of the 
confuſion which had taken place 3 ſince their laſt parting, in 
their labial pronunciation. And this - they did, in ſeparate 
parties, and to any regions which could afford them ſhelter 
and ſubſiſtence. This ſeems to be the ſubſtance of a very 
ancient tradition relative to this event; and it does not in- 


volve any improbable ſuppoſition. 


The Aaxuory, therefore, who were the giants of Eupo- 
lemus, and the poets, but with much greater certainty he 


- priefts of Heſtiæus, were not in general deſtroyed. The ruin 


chiefly fell upon the ſacred tower, which had been conſtructed 
at their inſtigation, and under their direQion. It is not, how- 
ever, to be denied, but that ſome of them might have periſhed 
in the general downfall; and that this appellation may 


were moreover on a territory which did not belong to them, but had been 
ſeized by violence. They therefore felt little encouragemevt to reſume a pur- 
poſe, which, in ſo ſignal an inſtance, had been ſo completely diſappointed. 
Had they indeed been at all diſpoſed to have, rebuilt the tower, and 
finiſhed the city, there were ſufficient numbers of them, who ſpoke the ſame 
dialeCt, to have undertaken the taſk : for, according to the teſlimony of Ma- 
netho, a party of 240,000 of them threw themſelves afterwards into Egyl t 
Inſtead of this, however, it became a place totally deſerted for ages. 


5 6 
. 


actually 


= 
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actually relate to ſome of the leaders of the apoſtacy, whom 
an early tradition may have repreſented as ſharing this fate. 
Nimrod himſelf is ſuppoſed to liave been of this latter nu mber; 
and it may perhaps have been applied, in an immediate man- 
ner, in the ſingular number, as a title of that grand hereſiarch 
in particular. He was the firſt of men who aſſumed a ſo- 


vereign power over the wills and conſciences of his fellow- 


creatures; and as he was alſo the firſt ſhepherd-king after the 


flood, the epithet BSS, which is annexed to AMxuory, 1s 
perhaps one of the moſt expreſſive which could have been 


deviſed. Beſides, in early times, princes were likewiſe ſtyled 


prieſts T: and it is laid of Nimrod eſpecially, that he was 
the firſt who introduced the worſhip of fire, NeSped, o KUVNY OG) 
Hou Y 0 Abe dia Agovorss geen ro IIuo 4 4. 
NeSpud was the Grecian name for Nimrod, He is here deno- 


| 0 Though BeCiry; is a term which properly Genifies a led yet t is by 
no means uſed excluſively in that ſenſe; it is alſo applied to the feeders of 
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cattle in general; and ſuch were the ſhepherds in queſtion, Hence their way 


of life was an abomination 'to the native Egyptians; probably, in part, be- 
cauſe in Egypt moſt animals were held ſaered, whereas the ſhepherds were in 
the habit of feeding on the fleſh of ſheep and oxen, and partly, becauſe this 


profeſſion ever brought to mind the recollection of their own paſt ſervitude. 


For theſe reaſons the children of Iſrael, when they went down into that coun- 


try; were placed in the land of Goſhen ; which was the region, then bur 


lately abandoned by the Wie 2 and the laſt territory they occu- 

| pied! in that quarter. 

I The Prince of Heliopolis was allo fiyled the Prief of ** Geneſis, 
chap. xli. v. 45. 

1 Chronicon Paſchale. 
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| e une, as being © the mighty hunter before the 
—— Lord; 
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* ag, as being fabled one of the Titan” race; ei; 
ies; and A#mb, in conſequence of his deſcent from® Chus. 
When it is ſaid that he taught the Aſſyrians the "worſhip of : 
ſire, the ſenſe is to be reſtricted to his own followers from 
Aſſyria, whom he put in poſſeſſion of Babylonia. Affyria be- 
came then the wireory of Aſhur, from whom it 4s likewiſe 
faid to have derived its name. For when Nimrod had eſta- 
bliſhed his ſovereiguty at Babel, and Erech, and Actad, and 
„ Calneh, in the land of Shinar,” Aſhur was entirely ex. 
pelled; „out of that land went forth Afhur, and builded 
« Nineveh “: this city was long the capital of the Affyrian 
monarchy ; but Chaldæa was the region at firſt allotted him. 


It is certain, indeed, that the ſubjects of Nimrod in general 


might have been denominated Aoovpter, Affyrians, from the 


As-Sehor, or As- Sur |, the general object of their worſhip ; 
yet it is equally certain, that many of them were drawn to- 
gether from the region afterwards called Aſſyria. 80 that 


they might poſſibly have obtained this title in after times, 
either from the country which they | had originally inhabited, , 


or from the e circumſtances of their ae wehr. 


15 
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I HAVE conſidered the term Abbe as a common title for 
all thofe giants in wickednels, who were principally con- 
cerned in this rebellion againſt heaven; and have therefore 
uſed it in the plural number. It was plainly an epithet ex- 
prefſive of the prieſthood, the higheſt dignity with which, it 
was thought | in thoſe early ages, human nature could be! in- 


veſted: and, as s ſuch, it ſeems to have been applied to Nimrod 


44 „ 


in particular, who was the oſtenſible chief in the conduct of 
this war. The term, however, was far from being confined 


to this particular perſon. or event. It occurs, with little al- 


1 13 
teration, as a feminine, 1 in the fabulous account of tranſactions, 


even prior to this which we have been conſidering, We read 


of an (Gen,) Alcyone, who was the ſiſter of Euryſtheus, 
king of Mycene, She was a virgin, whoſe chaſtity had been 
violated by Homadus ; but the i injury ſhe received was amply 
revenged by Hercules, f in the death of the offender. Oleg 


lien ep © A prada m Evpyabews acdc AAKTONHN fray 


ape 


It will calily appear, as the reſult of reaſonings which will 
* Diodor. Sicul. yol. 3 i. p. 258, edit. Weſſeling. 
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Alcyone 
her real hiſ- 


tory deve- 
loped. 
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—— 


Euryſtheus. 


Alcyone— 


the derivation 
of that name. 


1 


Homadus 
who? 


be adduced hereafter, that the diſgrace of Alcyone had a 
relation to the commencement of the firſt grand apoſtacy of 
mankind after the flood; and that the deſtruQtion of Ho- 
madus, effected by Hercules, which was poſterior to this cor- 

ruption of the primitive religion, is that very cataſtrophe of 

which I have been ſpeaking. I ſhall think it ſufficient, for 

the preſent, to obſerve in prod of this—that, 


1ſt—Euryſtheus ! is one of thoſe fabulous perſonages, to : 
whom I have already alluded &. His name is only a title of 


the Egyptian Theuth, the Supreme Deity, the Thoth of the 


Chaldees. It is Eur-Es-Theuth ; | analogous to Erech-Theuth, 


Or EreQheus, of the Athenians. 


i 


1 Er is boat? Al-Caben-Ai, a title of the 
place where the worſhip of falſe Gops firſt made i its appear- 
ance. She! is ſtyled the ſiſter of Euryſtheus, for a reaſon pa- 
rallel to that, for which Alemene and Semele are called the 
concubines of Jove * 


3dly—Homadus was a the beſtowed upon ſome princely 


deſcendant, as well as prieſt of Ham; and, in this inſtance; 


it ſeems peculiarly applicable to Nimrod. Literally it is Ham- 
Ad, ihe great or Javeraign Ham. And, dl, to the 


. See page 163. 
211 | 1285 | G.4.3 . cuſtoms 


* See page 45. 
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cuſtoms of theſe early times, the name of the great progenitor SECT. V). 
was perpetuated in the appellation of his poſterity, always nn 


collectively, but ſometimes individually: prieſts were likewiſe 

honoured with the names or titles of the deity to whom they 
belonged. Now Ham was both the head of the great family 

of the Cuthites, and alſo the deity they adored ;. and Nimrod 

was the firſt inſtitutor of this idolatrous worſhip : it is there- 

fore a term which 1 is» * with ſtrict propriety to him in 
particular. 


Athly— We may conceive with Mr. Bryant, on another Hercules. 
occaſion *, that Hercules is only a type or perſonification of 


divine vengeance; but for reaſons which will appear here- 


after, I would rather underſtand that name in a different 
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ſenſe ; I would indeed ſay, that the revenge of Hercules re- 
lates to the downfall of that temple which involved Homadus 
in its ruins; but, at the ſame time, chat Hereules was in reality 


a type of chat temple... 


— 


gan”? w 4 — * * ein "= "T 
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;thly—Alcyone 3 is ſaid to have been 3 in Arcadia; Arcadia and 
| Argolis 
and her brother Euryſtheus was at that time king of Mycene whence their 


names? 
in Argolis. Theſe are circumſtances which throw an addi- 


tional light upon the explanation E have given to this fable. 
The territories of Argolis and Arcadia formed contiguous parts 
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See Bryant's Analyſis, vol. ill. p. 427, Re. 
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9055 VI. olf the ancient Peloponneſus; and the ey derived” their names 
PART HE. | 


from Arcas and Argus, which ſignified an ark. Theſe coun- 
tries were diſtinguiſhed by ſuch appellations, becauſe, When 

the Ammonian colonies from Egypt ſeized upon them, they 

became conſecrate to the object of their adoration, the Arkite 

Archos ap. Nei Many cities, countries, and people, haye received their 


_ 1 : denominations from theſe and ſynonymous terms. 'The people 
&. terms no f | | | 


5 0 ae firſt introduced the rites of this worſhip into Italy were 
ſtyled Arcadians. Thoſe who officiated in Egypt at tlie 
ſhrines termed Argus, were called Argeiphontai, from the 

| Egyptian Phont, which ſigniſies a þrieft . Arche was a city 
of Phcenicia ; and Argos a celebrated eity in ancient Greece. 


Argonautz, The Argonautæ were certainly the firſt who brought the rites 


of Greece, 


from Egypt. of the ſacred Argo into Greece; and to prove that the whole 
of Hellas was enen . the title of ei 


** - 


RN Argeiphontes was a term imported among arg into Grad 1 the 
natives ſoon forgot its original Genification. It ſeemed to them to be a com- 
pound of Apyo; and @ovew, and was eaſily transformed into à flayer of Argi. 
Argus was therefore ſuppoſed to be a man; yet, with ſome diſtant alluſion to 
the apertures which threw a portion of hight and a ſucceſſion of freſh air into every 
apartment of the ark, he was fabled to have a hundred eyes. The ſlaughter of 

this monſter was reſerved for Mercury, who was therefore __ Argeiphontes, 
| agreeably to thoſe lines of Heſiod, 


Ey de * xu TE VOOV Nu 8 5 
e ux Nau Topo APTEISONTHN. | - 


Hefiod. Opera & Dies. v. 67. 


+ Afxn, r Poarxng To eh Apxaicss Steph. By Zant, | | 
2 Dh common 
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common to all its inhabitants* Theſe, and the —— 


circumſtances, afford a damonfirative proof, that the terms 
Arca, Arcas, Argus, &c. though ſo early in uſe in Greece, 
were not nevertheleſs peculiar to it : they alſo give ground to 


preſume, that they were not of Grecian original ; but were 


imported from that country, from which the Argonautic or 
Arkite colonies themſelves did actually emigrate. And this 
was not from Pegaſæ in Theſſaly, from Magneſia, from Ar- 


gos, or any part of Hellas, but from the ſacred banks of the 
Nile. The ſphere, by which they are ſaid to have directed 


their eourſe, was not the invention of Greece: many of the 
conſtellations, of which it conſiſted, were never ſeen in that 


region. The ſtar Canobus f, which is repreſented as having 


SECT. VI. 
. 


been ſculptured upon the rudder of the Argo, was not viſible 


in any part of that country, except upon the ſummit of one 
particular eminence near Cnidus, in the inoſt ſouthern ex- 
tremity of it, where Eudoxus is ſaid to have obſerved it: 
but it was well known in Egypt; and its name had long 
conſtituted one title of the chief deity among the natives, and 


been held by them in the higheſt veneration. We muſt there- 
fore refer the diſgrace of Alcyone to a higher date than that, 


at which any principalities were formed in Argolis and Arca-- 


dia; or even = names in queſtion were given to theſe re- 


0 ps di EAA; Heſych. 
+ Rutherford's Nat. Fhiloſoph. vol. ii. p. ai 
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8 —— tion i in vol. ji. P- 473 of the ſame wn. aca 4 
4 hom 


5 SECT, . gions: for it relates to the firſt introduction of the Arkit 
{440 — rites, and the firſt enterpriſes of the Argonautæ. The ac 
5 Argonautie count, indeed, of their expedition is evidently the hiſtory of 
„ | wt intended ſeveral different events confounded with each other. It bears 
. 1 Mm a primary, but very diſtant relation, to the voyage of the Ark, 
5 Sg that firſt ſhip conſtrued by Minerva, or divine wiſdom, which 
i preſerved the remnant of the human race. Its next and more 
ks þ . appropriate alluſion is to the various migrations and adven- 
45 | tures of the Ammonians, who adored the Ark with an ido- 
þ 5 1 latrous ſuperſtition; and particularly to thoſe colonies of this 
| 50 e ROE of race, who peopled Greece. But this mode of worſhip was of 
EX ar. the/hipheſs antiquiry;-it /veed/anteoidinti ro the-reillticn df 
1 Egypt by the ſhepherds; it Was even prior to their diſperſion 
1 Arcas, Argus, from Babel. © 1 imagine,” ſays Mr. Bryant, © that it com- 
4s "I — 2 menced in the ancient city Erech, which was built by Nim- 
i 21 1 &« rod, and was called Erecca and Aracca by the Grecians, 
1 The name Arca, which was current in other regions, ſeems 
| 111 4 to be no other than Arecca contracted: and I am induced 
; 4 “to believe that Arcas, Argos, _ were the ſame term 
Fi + © with different terminations *,” 

9 | | i | The 6 tuation Euſebius, in ee g the different denominations of 
wa] | the people to the eaſt of Babylonia, mentions the Axa, by 
3 

1 N Analyſis of Heathen Mythology, vol. ii. p. 517. I would likewiſe refer 
4h 4 | 4 the reader to a very ingenious diſſertation N the c 5 850 
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whom he muſt certainly intend the Arechites or Arkites: the 
Septuagint ſtyle. them Ag, in imitation of the N of the 
Hebrews. Erech was to the eaſtward of Babylon, and their 
relative ſituations have been thus aſſigned by Ptolemy: 


Babylon 79 oo. Long. W. 35* 00*. Lat. S. 


Erech or Barſippa 78 45 —— 33 20. * 


The learned writer, from whom I have borrowed ſeveral 
hints relative to this ſubject, has clearly proved that Erech and 
Barſippa were the ſame place ; the former being the Chal- 
daic name, analogous to Arca; and the latter a Grecian term, 
formed from the compound Baris-Ippa ; each of which terms 


are ſynonimous with Erech. The province, in which it was 


SECT. VI. 
PART III. 


* | 
— , | 


ſituated, retains the name of Irac, the ſame as Erech, to this 


day. The fable, therefore, of Alcyone was founded upon 
events which happened in this city, and the neighbouring 
_ diſtrict ; for it was here, in all probability, that the genuine 
ſyſtem of primeval theology received its firſt corruption. But 


Its inhabit- 
ants termed 
Aoy ain; and 
this the origin 
of the fable, 


we have ſeen that the natives of this region were ſtyled 


Ap; and the inhabitants of Arcadia in Greece were known 


by the fame or ſimilar denominations. It has been alſo ob- 


ſcrved that the Grecians applied to their own country all the 
fragments of traditional hiſtory with which they were ac- 
* Ptolem. de Urbibus inſignibus. 
+ Analyſis of Heathen Mythology, vol. iu. p. 5 22. 
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PART III. 


that before it was poſſeſſed by the Arcadians, it was inhabited 


originally a colony from Chaldæa; and very probably from 
Erech, for they appear to have brought with them the name 
of the country where they had firſt ſettled, and the title of 
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quainted, thoſe particularly, in which the names of perſons or 
places were at all analogous to thoſe in uſe among themſelves, 
Hence the Apa: of Shinar were transformed into the Agua 
or Apxa9:c of Peloponneſus; and, as an obvious conſequence, 
the Erech of the Chaldees was transferred to the Arcadia of 
the Greeks, In further proof of the ſame point, we may at- 
tend to what Ariſtotle has obſerved concerning this region, in 


ſpeaking of the common-wealth of the Tegeates; namely, 


by a barbarous people. Theſe barbarians were, no doubt, 


ſome of the deſcendants of Japhet ; and the Arcadians were 


the deity whom they worſhipped F. Since then Alcyone 
was the fiſter of Euryſtheus, it is no wonder that the Mytho- 
logiſts of Greece ſhould refer them both to the ſame or con- 
tiguous regions ; that is, that while the former was ſuppoſed 
to be reſident in Arcadia, the latter ſhould be placed at the 
head of a neighbouring principality in Argeia. But who 
does not perceive that this is merely a contrivance, deſigned 


to confer the greater plauſibility on the fiction? 


See page 61, 62. 


* 
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PARLT. IV, 


J NOW proceed, under this head, to another inſtance of 


hiſtorical depravity, which will ſerve ſtill further to prove, 
that the moſt bare- faced fiQtions of antiquity have had, in 


ſome caſes at leaſt, their origin in fact. 


Wherever the Cuthites planted themſelves after the diſper- 
ſion, and to whatever places they were under the neceſſity of 


ſending colonies in after-ages, there, we ſhall almoſt inva- 


riably perceive, they carried with them the memorials of 


their anceſtry, and the rites of their religion, And as Al- 


Cahen, or Ara, was a title for their prieſts, ſo Tuph-On, 
and Tuph-Ees, were denominations for a particular deſcrip- 
tion of their temples. The very terms imply this ; for they 
are ſynonymous, and ſignify the Mount ſacred to Light, or 
the Sun. 


The Tuph were properly the ſacred Mounts, either natural 
or artificial, upon which have often blazed the fragments of 


human victims. They were always conſecrated to their chief 


deity, the Sun; who paſſed in different places, and indeed in 
$88 > one 


skCT. vI. 


PART IV. 
3 et 


Typhon and 
_ Typhoeus, 


Tuph, what? 
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SECT. VI. one and the ſame place, under different titles. Hence this 


PART IV. . — . 
—— word is frequently found in a ſtate of compoſition with the 


Tuphor Taph names of this God „ a6 10 Taphanis, Taphoſiris, Taphnes, 
in compoſi- 


tion. 
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ſome fable to account for this method of application. From 


fon, given riſe to numerous fitions of occultations and en- 


we ſhall find, that a Typhon was hidden in the lake Ser- 


Taph, or Tuph. There are many valuable paſſages 1 in that eſſay relative to 


Typhon, Typhotus T. And it is alſo a curious circumſtance, 


that wherever it occurs thus compounded, there always exiſts 


Tuph or Taph the Grecians have formed Tees; and as this 
word expreſſes the rites of ſepulture as practiſed in remote 
antiquity, which were generally performed by burning the 
bodies of the deceaſed upon a funeral pile, it conveys like- 
wiſe a deciſive alluſion to thoſe horrid uſes to which theſe 


altars were originally applied. It has alſo, for the ſame rea- 


tombments both of the living and the dead, Accordingly 


bonis 1; that one Typhoëus was buried alive under the iſland 


| # See the Analyſis of Heathen Mythology, vol. i. p. 449, under the article 


this ſubject. 

+ It is worthy of remark that Taphanis, Taphnes, Taphofiris, Typhons 
and Typhoeus, are only Taph-Ain-Is, Taph-Oſiris, Tuph-On, and Tuph- 
Ees, and have all of them nearly the fame ſignification. Eſt autem Tapho- 
firis, ſays Kircher, nihil aliud, quam ſepulchrum Ofiridis, quaſi diceres 
Tapo; rs Owe quod idem teſtatur Plutarchus in Antonio, ubi etiam loco 
rœroqipig, THPOT IIS ſeribit. Kircher. Op. Ægyptiac. "oy 4 P- 16. ona 
ann. 1652. | 

4 *Amo de Lepowndog Ayn, ev Ty dn ayes: Tov Tub 1 a co rar FY 
En. Herodot. lib. iii. c. 5+ This was an Egyptian tradition, and tranſ- 
ported, 
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of Sicily; and another of the ſame name under Iſchia; and 
that the ſtruggles of theſe monſters to extricate themſelves 
from this infernal confinement is the true philoſophical reaſon 
with the Poets for all the exploſions of Etna, and the ruinous 


convulſions by which theſe regions have been for ages diſ- 


treſſed. We ſhall perceive, moreover, that Taphanis was the 


imaginary tomb of Hanes, and Taphoſiris that of Oſiris; 
while Taphnes was ſynonymous with both. 


After Typhon had once rendered himſelf remarkable in the 
traditional hiſtories of Egypt, it is no wonder that his name 
ſhould have been tranſmitted to us in more ways than one. 
To 18 not only his appellation in the Greek language, but 
according to the genius of that language it would form the 
active participle preſent of ſuch a verb as rvÞv. The Grecians 


have actually adopted this word, and have annexed to it a 


ported, in all probability, from the banks of the Euphrates to thoſe of this 
lake. Its waters abounded in a bituminous matter, which floated upon their 
ſurface : they were therefore held more particularly ſacred, and conſidered as 
poſſeſſing an oracular influence. It derived, indeed, the very name under 
which it paſſed from its dedication to the Sehor-Boun-Is, or Great Lord of 
Light. No report, therefore, of this kind was at all wonderful. For the 
original uſe of the term Typhon was loſt very early : and in the firſt ages all 
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Top, hence 
derived. 


lakes, rivers and fountains, were held ſacred, thoſe eſpecially which, like this 


lake, poſſeſſed any remarkable quality; and near them were generally erected 


the mounts, or temples, in which the ſacred archives, as well as obſolete tra- 
ditions, the obſcure hiſtory of paſt generations, were hieroglyphically pre- 
ſerved. | | . 
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Human ſa- 
crifices now 
performed in 
the various 
iſlands of the 
Pacific 
Ocean. 
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ſenſe which is analogous to the proper deſtination of the 
Tuph themſelves. It ſignifies 10 inflame, or raiſe a ſmoke by 
combuſtion ; and may therefore bear an alluſion to the dread- 
ful rites which were performed upon theſe mounts, which 
conſiſted of human ſacrifices in honour of the Sun, and are 
much the ſubject of execration with the ſacred * writers, as 
well as many profane hiſtorians. This circumſtance will fur. 
niſh one probable reaſon why the Egyptian Typhon has been 
conſigned to the deadly waters of the Serbon; for theſe, like 
thoſe of the lake of Sodom, abounded with bituminous and 
highly inflammable matter. | 

The rites to which I have juſt alluded, however ſhocking 
to humanity, have nevertheleſs formed a part in the religious 
ceremonies of the moſt ancient nations. But at this very day 
they are far from being univerſally diſuſed. Captain Cook 
was preſent at one of theſe ſolemnities at Otaheite 41... 
were conſidered by the natives as the neceſſary preparatives 
for war, and as the moſt effectual means of appeaſing the 
anger of the Deity, and ſecuring his aſſiſtance in the conduct 


of their armies. The unfortunate victim who fell on this 


1 


Conſult 2 Kings, ch. xxiii. v. 10. 2 Chron. ch. xxviii. v. 3. Jerem. 
ch. vii. v. 31. and ch. xix. v. 5, &c. Moloch, or Baal, or the Sun, was the 
particular Deity to whom theſe ſacrifices were offered. 


+ See Captain Cook's laſt Voyage, vol. ii. p. 32, ſecond edition. 
occaſion 
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occaſion was, in appearance, a midc. -aged man, and ſe- 
lected from the loweſt claſs of the people. But it did not 
appear that they had fixed upon him, on account of his hav- 
ing committed any particular crime that deſerved death. It 
is certain, however, that they uſually do ſelect ſuch guilty 
perſons for their ſacrifices, or elſe vagabonds, who have no 
viſible way of procuring an honeſt livelihood. It is probable, 
as Captain Cook obſerves, that this barbarous cuſtom of offer- 
ing human victims prevails in all, or moſt of the iſlands of 


the Pacific Ocean, however diftant ſome of them may be from 


than one perſon is ſacrificed at one time at the ſame place, 


yet theſe occaſions, in all probability, occur ſo frequently, as 


tleman counted no leſs than forty-nine ſkulls of former vic- 
tims lying before the Morai at Mahooroo r; and, as none of 
theſe ſkulls appeared to have ſuffered any conſiderable change 
from the action of the weather, it may be inferred that but a 
ſhort time had elapſed, ſince theſe unhappy victims had been 
actually offered upon that altar of blood. 


The places conſecrated to theſe religious uſes were termed 


Morai; and the Deity, who was ſuppoſed to be rendered 


* Captain Cook's laſt Voyage, vol, ii. p. 42. 
+ Ibid, 


* 


propitious 


A 


each other. And though we ſhould ſuppoſe that not more 
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to make a terrible havock of the human ſpecies “. This gen- 


Morai and 
Eatooa the 
probable de- 
rivation of 


theſe terms. 
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propitious by this ſervice, was called Eatooa, But do not 
theſe circumſtances afford ſome ſlight preſumption that moſt, 
if not the whole of the iſlands in this immenſe ocean, were 


peopled by a race which derived their extraction from Ham? 


His very name may be faid to be retained, in ſome degree, in 


the generic appellation of thoſe very places, which were per- 
haps originally dedicated to his more immediate worſhip. 
Morai ſeems to be only Am-Or-Ai abridged: and, if this be 


the caſe, it will ſignify the Place facred to Ham the Sun. 
| Eatooa may be Ait, compounded with ſome other word, or 


probably with only a dialectic termination; and, as ſuch, 
may imply that the God, who is invoked under this title, 
muſt either be the Sun, or ſome other being, who is inti- 
mately connected with him, 


I have here ſpoken of what I conceive to. have been the 
original deſignation of theſe terms; but it is probable that this 
has been long ſince loſt among the natives, They have re- 
tained ſome reſemblance to the ſounds, while, in the lapſe of 
ages, and under the reign of a deſpotic barbariſm, | every 


nian colonies, which travelled into various regions of the 


earth, were exceedingly numerous; they conſiſted of the oft 
ſpring of many different families, each of which, as far as 


we can trace them in their religion, manners and arts, has 


been 


veſtige of their proper ſenſe has diſappeared. The Ammo- 


« 
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been found to have perpetuated, in ſome .way or other, the 
name of their great anceſtor Ham, as well as that of the Pa- 
triarch from whom they are more immediately deſcended, 
Thus, the deſcendants of Nimrod were denominated Ne- 
bridz; thoſe of Metzor, or Miſor, Mizraim ; and thoſe of 
Chus, Cuthim, Xpvocoy yevog. &c, If I may be permitted in 
this place to hazard a conjecture reſpeCting the origin of theſe 
iſlanders, who have, for ſo many ages, been unknown to the 


more civilized part of the world, I ſhould ſay, that it is poſ- 


ſible they may have derived their deſcent from Phut, the ſon 


of Ham. There is much leſs known with certainty con- 
cerning the lot which attended the poſterity of this. Pa- 
triarch, than that which befell the other branches of the ſame 
great family. They have never been particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed by the voice of hiſtory ; but ſeem to have taken them- 
ſelves away very early from that part of the world, which 
was deſtined to be the theatre of all the great exploits of the 


firſt ages. They ſeem notwithſtanding, prior to this time, to 
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have been infected with the ſame idolatrous principles, which 1555 


ſpread themſelves ſo diffuſively over the terraqueous globe; 


and were probably concerned in the diſperſion from Babel. 


Thus much is certain, that there are ſtill the veſtiges of ſome 


Ammonian rites obſervable among the people of whom I am 


ſpeaking ; ſuch as their Morai, human ſacrifices, and names 


of deities, It is impoſſible to ſay with certainty, by what 


J'F- means 


> 

{ 
[4 
2 
* 
* 
4 
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$EFCT. VI. means they came to their preſent inſular ſituations, ſo remote 
PART TV 5 | | 3 1 * 

—— from any continent, and from each other; yet it is plain that 

they muſt have proceeded from a ſtock common to them with 

the whole human race; and it is equally obvious, that in the 

name of their deity Phutaphaihe “, whom the inhabitants of 

the Friendly Iflands ſuppoſe to preſide over the ſea, and its 

produQions,, we may diſcover the compound Phut-Apha; 


which implies, that Phut had, at ſome time or other, been 


deified among them under the emblem of fire; and, con- 
ſiſtently with the theological principles which prevailed in 
early times, had been worſhipped as the Sun. 


— 


Uncertainty I have already hinted that the natives of theſe, as: welt: as 


of the origin 
of the lan- Other iflands in this ocean, muſt at the preſent time be in- 
guage of theſe 


iſlanders, volved in total 1 ignorance of the primitive uſe and meaning of 

| many terms of this kind. Beſides, they have not been tranſ- 
mitted through the medium of any written records, which 

might have preſerved them in their ancient form but through 

that of oral tradition, which, as general experience declares, 


is perpetually ſubject to change. : The above ſpeoimens are 


* Their chiefs are honoured by the people with the ſplendid title of 
Lords of the Earth, and alfo of the Sun and Sky.” The royal family aſ- 
ſume the name of Phutaphaihe, from the god diſtinguiſhed by that appella- 
tion, whom I have given ſome reaſon for ſuppoſing to have been their great 
anceſtor, and who is probably conſidered by them as their W patron- 
See 'Cook's Voyage, vol. i. p. 40%, and 404. 


pa indeed: 
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| pronounced them : but we cannot conceive that this has been 


at all regulated, under theſe circumſtances, by any Xandard of 


perfect exactneſs. 


403 


indeed written according to the manner in which the ſavages syœr. vi. 


PART IV. 
—— 


Vet, whatever uncertainty may attach itſelf to theſe in- Deſeription 


ſtances of etymological eſſay, the Morai of theſe iſlands bear, 


it is certain, a very ſenſible analogy to the places of fimilar 


deſtination among the Ammonians of antiquity. In theſe we 


fill meet with an humble imitation of their pyramidal and 


obeliſcal ſtructures, of their mounts, and ſacred beacons upon 


of the Morais. 


the coaſt, At the weſt end of Hapaee an artificial mount That of Ha- 


was obſerved of conſiderable antiquity. It was about forty 
feet high, and meaſured about fifty feet in diameter at the 


ſummit. Near the bottom of this was a ſtone pillar fourteen 
feet high, two and a half thick, and four broad, hewn out of 


coral rock: the iſlanders report that not more than one half 
of its length is extant above the ſurface of the ground; and 


they called it Tongata Areekee, that is, he royal man. Ae- 
cording to their tradition, the mount had been raiſed, and 


this ſtone erected in memory of one of their kings . But 


there can be no doubt that this was in former times a place of 
great ſanQity, a cemetery for their kings, and a temple of 
their God : for all the places ſet apart for the ſepulture of 


» Cook's Voyage, vol. i. p. 262. 
3F 2 


their 


pace. 
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their princes and great men were likewiſe termed Morai. 
This is a circumſtance which obtains with reſpect to all thoſe 
iſlands in this ocean which were viſited by Captain Cook. It 
had therefore been a Morai, though at that time deſerted ;. 


and we read of many others in the ſame part of the world, 


Which are exceedingly ſimilar to it. Mr. Anderſon diſcovered 


Of Tongata- 


boo, 


Of Otaheite. 


one in Tongataboo of about thirty feet high *; and there 


were others in the ſame iſland. The Morai, where the late 


ſacrifice was offered, (Captain Cook obſerves, ſpeaking of one 


of theſe at which he was preſent in Otaheite) is always appro-' 
priated for the burial of the king of the whole iſland, and 


likewiſe of his family, and ſome other perſons of diſtinguiſh-- 
ed rank. It differs little except in extent from the common 


Morais. Its principal part is a large oblong pile of ſtones 


lying looſely upon each other, about thirteen feet in height, 


and contracted towards the top, with a quadrangular area on 


each ſide looſely paved with pebbles, under which the bones 


of the chiefs are depoſited. Not far from the end neareſt the 


ſea is the place of ſacrifice, where is a large aa, or ſcaf- 


fold, on which the offerings of fruits, and other vegetables, 


are placed; but the animals are laid on a ſmaller one; and 


the human ſacrifices are interred under the pavement. There 


is a heap of ſtones at one end of the large ſcaffold, with a 


ſort of platform on one fide. On this they depoſit all the 


24 


* See Cook's Voyage, vol. i. Pe 321. | 
| {ſkulls 


ſkulls of the human ſacrifices, which they take up after they 


have remained under ground for ſome months *. 


In a Morai at Kakooa, a village bordering upon Karaka- 


] ſhall denominate the temple, conſiſted of a ſolid reQangular 
pile of ſtones, forty yards in length, twenty in breadth, four- 


teen in height: the top of it was flat, and a wooden rail ſur- 


tives who had been ſacrificed on the death of their chiefs f. 


by their anceſtry in a much more perfect manner. And there 


neighbouring regions, were the firſt which were ever diſtin- 


ſame country. It is clearly by no means peculiar to Egypt; 


in the habit of conſtructing them from time immemorial ? 


See Cook's Voyage, vol. ii. p. 40. +. Ibid, vol. iii. p. 6. 
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kooa-Bay in Owhyhee, that part, which by way of diſtinction 


rounded it, on which were diſplayed the ſkulls of thoſe na- 


In the preceding inſtances we may certainly trace the rude. 
imitation, in a barbarous people, of thoſe conical mounts- 
and pyramidal ſtructures, which, at one time, were erected 


is little doubt to be entertained but that Babylonia, and the 


guiſhed by theſe different ſtyles of architecture. In all pro- 
bability, likewiſe, the obeliſk might firſt rear its head in the 


elſe how ſhould the ſavage natives of theſe climes have been 


As the Reſolution and Diſcovery ranged along the coaſts 


of. 
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of Atooi, ſeveral white objects were ſeen, reſembling pyra- 
mids, or rather obeliſks, and ſituated up the country not far 
from the ſhore, One of them, which was very conſpicuous 
from the anchoring place, was ſuppoſed to be at leaft fifty 


feet in height. It was erected in a valley, which was oppo- 


ſite to the Nation of the ſhips, and unboſomed itſelf to the 


ocean. To obtain a nearer view of it, Captain Cook, with 
ſome other gentlemen, went on ſhore, but were prevented 
from arriving at the ſpot by a lake of freſh water, which ſe⸗ 
parated it from them. However, there was another of the 
ſame kind, at the diſtance of about half a mile, on their fide 
of the valley, which was more acceffible. As ſoon as they 
reached it, they perceived that it was fituated in a bnrying- 
ground, or Morai, which bore a ſtriking reſemblance, in ſe- 
veral reſpects, to thoſe which they had ſeen at Otaheite, and 

other illands in this ocean, It was an oblong ſpace of con- 
ſiderable extent, environed by a fone wall four or five feet 
high. The incloſed ſpace was looſely paved ; and, at one 


end of it, was placed the obeliſk, or pyramid, which was an 


exact model of the larger one that they had diſcerned from 
their ſhips. It was about twenty feet in height, and four 

feet ſquare at the baſe. Its four ſides were formed of fmall 
poles, interwoven with twigs and branches, thus com- 


poſing an indifferent wicker- work, hollow within from the 


top to the bottom. It appeared to be in a ruinous ſtate, 


and 
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and had been originally covered with a thin greyiſh 
cloth “. 


Here we have an inſtance of temples of the obeliſcal form ; 
and it ſeems to afford ſome ground for ſuppoſing that all 
ſtructures of this kind were originally ſacred ; and that their 
antiquity is likewiſe great, even antecedent to the diſperſion. 
I have omitted ſome curious circumſtances, in which theſe 
Morai are repreſented as further agreeing with each other, as 
well as with the analogous edifices, the Campe f, of more 
civilized regions in early times. Theſe are not eſſential to my 
preſent purpoſe. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that the primary 


deſignation of them all, for religious purpoſes, was the ſame 


and particularly for thoſe rites which were performed. by 
means of human ſacrifices. Captain Cook, and the gentle- 


men who attended him to this latter Morai at Atooi, had al- 


ready met with ſo many inſtances. of reſemblance between it 
and thoſe of the iſlands they had lately quitted, that they en- 
tertained little doubt in their minds that the ſimilarity exiſted 
alſo in the rites here ſolemnized, and eſpecially in the horrid 
oblation of human victims. Their ſuſpicions were ſoon con- 
firmed; for, on one fide of the entrance into a houſe or ſhed 


* See Cook's Voyage, vol. ii. p- 200. 


+ Conſult the Analyſis of Heathen Mythology under the article Campe, 
vol. ii. p. 53, Where a particular account is given of the origin of this name, 


and of the ſacred places to which it was applied. 


On. 
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on the farther ſide of the area of the Morai, they obſerved a 
ſmall ſquare place, and another {till ſmaller : and on enquiring 
what theſe were, they were informed by their conductor, that 
in one of them was interred a man who had been ſacrificed; 
and in the other a hog, which had been alſo offered up to the 
deity. At no great diſtance from theſe were three other ſquare 
incloſed places, with two pieces of carved wood at each of 
them, and a heap of fern upon them. Theſe were the graves 
of three chiefs ; and before them was an incloſed ſpace of an 
oblong figure, which, they were informed, was the grave of 
three victims, who had been offered, one at the funeral of 
each chief *, Rt 


Indeed every appearance induced a belief that this inhuman 
practice was every where as general here, as in the other 
iſlands in the ſame ocean. Atooi ſeemed to abound with 


ſuch places of ſacrifice as this, which was probably one of 


the moſt inconſiderable of them ; for it was much leſs con- 


ſpicuous than others which had been obſerved as the ſhips 
coaſted the iſland, and particularly that on the oppoſite ſide 
of the piece of water running through this valley; the white 


pyramid of which, in all probability, derived its colour ſolely 


from the conſecrated cloth with which it was covered : 


* See Cook's Voyage, vol. ii. p. 202. + Ibid. vol ii. p. 203. 
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I conſider the Morais above mentioned as affording the 
moſt irrefragable proofs of the antiquity of pyramidal and 
obcliſcal edifices, and alſo of the purpoſes for which they 
were erected. Detached for ages beyond the records of any 
hiſtory from the reſt of the world, how could the natives of 
theſe iflands have conceived to themſelves a ſtyle of archi- 
teure ſo ſurpriſingly analogous to that of the moſt poliſhed 
nations in early times? Or if it be even ſuppoſed that they 


made ſuch diſcoveries, in preference to any other, by chance, 


whence is it that, with a ſimilarity of cuſtom equally ſur- 


priſing, they applied them to the ſame uſes? We are driven, 


I think, to this concluſion, that theſe different ſpecies of tem- 


ples, as well as the rites which are ſolemnized within their 


ſacred incloſures, muſt have had their origin in Babylonia, | 


or ſome neighbouring region, and before the diſperſion : for 
we hear nothing of this people afterwards, not even in the 

ſacred writings ; and, as I imagine, for this reaſon, becauſe, 
very ſoon after that memorable zra, all communication be- 
tween them and the reſt of mankind was entirely cut off. 


They ſeem indeed as yet to have entered very little into the 


plans of Divine Providence, directing the grand revolutions 
of human affairs: but the time may come, when they may 
riſe into greater importance. 


Such inhuman rites, however, have been by no means 
38 


confined 
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SROT. VI, confined to theſe parts of the world ; they now appear to 
A ; 


have generally prevailed, even among thoſe other tribes of 
Human ſa- | 


. * the human ſpecies, concerning whom the voice of hiſtory 
| cans ;—= has been equally ſilent, and who muſt have been in poſſeſſion 
| : of the country they now inhabit from a time of the higheſt 
1 | antiquity. The Peruvians and the Mexicans have ſtood par- 
| ticularly diſtinguiſhed by their attachment to this ſyſtem of 
| religious ceremony. i 
| _— The firſt of theſe nations uſed, as Acoſta obſerves, to ſa- 
| cirifice “ young children from four, or ſix, yeares old unto 
| © tenne; and the greateſt parte of theſe ſacrifices were for 
1 <« the affaires that did concern the Ynca; as in ſickneſs, for 
1 « his recovery; and, when he went to the warres, for vic- 
1 * tory. In theſe ſolemnities they ſacrificed the number of 
| e two hundred children, of the age deſcribed above, which 
| | * was a cruell and inhumane ſpectacle. The manner of the 


« facrifice was to drowne them, and bury them with certain 
1 &« repreſentations and ceremonies ; and ſometimes to cut off 
[ | their heads, anointing themſelves with the blood. They 


| « did likewiſe ſacrifice virgins; and, if a native was ſicke, 
| and the eccleſiaſtic tolde him confidently that he ſhould die, 
1 « they did then ſacrifice his own ſonne to the Sunne, or to 
i | % Virachoca, deſiring them to be ſatisfied with him, and 
5 „ ſpare the life of the father.“ | dai 

| | J's”: But 
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But the ſame writer adds, that, © although they of Peru 


* 


4 have ſurpaſſed the Mexicans in the ſlaughter and ſacrifice 


« of their children, yet they of Mexico have exceeded them, 


« yea and all the nations of the worlde, in the great number 


« of men which they ſacrificed, and in the horrible manner 


& thereof, The men thus ſacrificed were taken in the warres, 


„neither did they uſe theſe ſolemne ſacrifices but of cap- 


« tives; in this they followed the cuſtom of the ancients. 


In truth, the ordinary warres they carried on were only 
« made to obtain captives for their ſacrifices ; and therefore, 
« when they did fight, they laboured to take their enemies 


« alive for the purpoſe of enjoying their ſacrifices.” 


There exiſts likewiſe a wonderful degree of analogy be- 
' tween the places where ſuch ſolemnities were obſerved in 
theſe countries, and thoſe which we have noticed, as deſigned 


for the ſame purpoſe, in the iſlands of the Pacific Ocean. 


The pyramidal ſtyle of conſtructing temples has been accu- 
rately preſerved by the natives of South America ; and was 


imported, without doubt, from that region, from which they 
were compelled to emigrate, and with which they afterwards 
held no connection. At Mexico eſpecially we meet with a 
remarkable inſtance which confirms this aſſertion in the moſt 


unqueſtionable manner. In that city there ſtill remains a 


curious and very perfect ſpecimen of this deſcription of ar- 
4108 chiteQure z 
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chitecture; it is conſecrated to the Sun and Moon; and 
plainly evinces, both by its form and the titles of the deities 
to whom it is ſacred, that it muſt have derived its origin 
from the idolatrous regions of Chaldæa. 


Egypt has been famous for her pyramidal ſtructures from 
the earlieſt times; and hiſtorians have hitherto attempted in 
vain to aſſign the proper date, when they firſt began to rear 
their awful heads. Her obeliſcal monuments have no leſs 
excited the admiration of the curious in every age, within 
the limits of any authentic records. It appears likewiſe from 
the united teſtimonies of the moſt reſpectable writers of an- 


tiquity, that human ſacrifices were by no means uncommon 


in that country, and chat the fatal proceſs conſiſted in burning 


the ill-fated victims alive upon a high-altar; in order moft 


probably that their aſhes, after the ſacrifice, might be the 
more widely projected by the prieſts over the neighbouring 


diſtri, and thus the bleſſing, for which it was made, might 
become the mare extenſively diffuſed. India has been likewiſe 
remarkable for her Pagodas. The principal parts in theſe 
buildings are generally conſtructed of a pyramidal form, and 


they were once diſtinguiſhed by the ſame inhuman. rites ; 


which, as they have been generally prevalent, have fully ve- 
rified the words of the inſpired Writer, that the earth was 
full of darkneſs and cruel habitations.“ Whatever altera- 
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tion may have taken place in the ceremonies attending theſe srcT. vi. 
cruel rites, through the different opinions and cuſtoms of Ee, 
people, who have been ſeparated for many ages from each 
other, beyond the poſſibility of enjoying any communication; 
yet, it is manifeſt that the rites themſelves are radically the 
ſame. In almoſt every inſtance fire is one part, and indeed a 
principal ingredient in the ſacrifice ; the chief exception I re- 
collect to have heard of, is to be found among the iſlanders 
of the Pacific Ocean: theſe ſavages do not apply fire to any 
part of the human victim, yet they apply it largely to the 
carcaſes of other animals ſacrificed at the ſame ſolemnity. 
But notwithſtanding the variety of ceremony which, in this 
reſpect, may be obſerved in different quarters of the globe, it 
ſeems to be a fact of the higheſt certainty, that they all ori- 
ginated in one common inſtitution. The ſpecies of temple 
in which theſe rites have been every where performed, is an 
additional argument in proof of the ſame thing. Whatever 
intercourſe might have ſubſiſted between Egypt and India in 
the firſt ages, though I am ſtrongly induced to believe that it 
was by no means ſufficient to have effected any alteration 
either in the political ſyſtem or eſtabliſhed religion of either 
country; yet it is certain that none has ſubſiſted between 
either of them and the continent of America, or the iſlands 
in the great Southern Ocean. From all which I think we 
may be aſſured, that the principles and rites of religion, ſo 
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prevalent in all theſe countries, and ſo highly analogous to 


each other, muſt have originated in one common ſtock ; and 
have iſſued from that common receptacle of idolatry and im- 
piety, from which even confederate wickedneſs could not 
prevent a diſperſion. 


Such, then, was a part of the religious ſyſtem, cultivated 
at firſt by the Ammonians and their adherents in the region 
of Shinar, and propagated by them, after their diſperſion, in 


all parts of the terraqueous globe. But that branch of this 
great family, which ſtands moſt diſtinguiſhed in the annals of 


mankind, were the deſcendants of Chus. The firſt grand 
apoſtacy againſt the decrees of Heaven made its appearance 


among his offspring. They were the firſt inſtitutors of the 


1dolatry of the Eaſt, and the moſt zealous ſupporters of it in 


all their peregrinations, 


Whenever this people ſettled i in regions, where there were 
no natural elevations ſuited to their ideas of this mode of wor- 


ſhip, they contented themſelves with the rearing of artificial 


A difiinQion mounds, either of ſtone, or earth. Thoſe of the higheſt an- 


between 
them, 


tiquity, which were conſtructed with ſtone, were commonly 


of the pyramidal form; thoſe of earth were conical. On the 


latter of theſe they frequently erected towers and temples ; 
ſuch for inſtance, in all probability; as thoſe of the Cyclo- 
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pians in Sicily, and the Læſtrygones in Latium, who are re- 
preſented as people inhuman to the laſt degree in their diſpo- 
ſition, and employing every art to ſeduce the unwary ma- 
riner to their coaſts, in order to deſtroy him. The former 
were merely the high-altars, on which the wretches, devoted 
to death by the rage of a ſanguinary ſuperſtition, were deſtined 


to meet their fate. Theſe eminences however, in both caſes, 


the reſidence and purification of the prieſts, and when the 
implements of their idolatry were placed upon the ſummits, 


were always conſidered as conſecrated ſpots ; upon them they 


ſervations on the hoſt of heaven: and near them, it is pro- 
bable, they ſolemnized their funeral rites, of burning the bo- 
dies of the dead. But I am little diſpoſed to expatiate any 
farther upon thoſe abominable ſacrifices, which they uſed oc- 
caſionally to offer upon theſe elevations, and which have 
cauſed them, in after ages, to be excluſively miſtaken for ſe- 
pulchral monuments. Theſe are atrocities which have, in 
general, been happily baniſhed from the world ; and even in 
India, the vindidive Callee herſelf has been long ſince glutted 
with the blood of human victims: but wherever the mild 


when they were furniſhed with every neceſſary apartment for 


genius of Chriſtianity has humanized the affections of man- 
kind, wherever even any counterfeit of this ſacred ſyſtem has 
at all. prevailed, there theſe execrable rites. have entirely 
Eno ceaſed ;_ 
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offered their ſacrifices to the Solar Orb, and made their ob- 
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$ECT. VI. ceaſed ; and men have been taught, that there are more effec. 


bt PAR I' IV. | . . 
: mal methods of appealing the Deity than by the ſacrifice of 
= each other, 


Religion ex- The worſhip which was performed at theſe Hi/-altars (for 


|: travagant in | : = | : 
| the fu lt ages. ſo they are admirably termed by the tranſlators of the Pſalms*), 
4 appears to have been carried to a much greater degree of ex. 


travagance in very early ages of the world, than in thoſe 
which have ſucceeded within the accurate ken of hiſtory, 


Without doubt, in thoſe diſtant times, it was in every re- 


i | ſpe correſpondent with the vaſtneſs and ſublimity of the 
1 altars themſelves; and ſtood diſtinguiſhed by all that zeal, 
1 which we may conceive to have animated the breaſts of thoſe, 
g who, as they conſidered themſelves almoſt the firſt, were alſo 
3 ambitious of tranſmitting their names with renown to the 
] | | lateſt generations of men. 


b The vaſtnefs Of all the monuments, which are referable to the moſt re- 
$ aud curioſity | 


j | of the tem- mote antiquity, the artificial Tuph are thoſe which moſt ex- 
; ples, : 


cite our ſurpriſe, and arreſt our attention. The firſt of theſe, 
which the pen of the hiſtorian has celebrated, but of which 


=_ the attacks of the elements, and the waſte of ages have de- 

a ſtroyed every trace, was that which the Cuthites, and their 

* | : confederates, had erected on the plain of Babylonia, This, 

1 * Pſalm ]xxviii. v. 59, Prayer-book tranſlation” - 
| | it 


* 
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it will eaſily appear, was the Typhotus of Ovid ; whom, in 


to have deſcended into Egypt; ; which, indeed, he hguratively 
did, by perpetuating his form in that of the Egyptian pyra- 
mids. Theſe ſtupendous fabricks come next, it is probable, in 
point of time ; and they were erected by the ſame people, and 


for the ſame religious purpoſes. And hence analogy in form 


would be an eaſy inference, if we had even no other autho- 


rities to produce in proof of the ſame point. Of the ſame 


deſcription alſo are ſeveral of the moſt ancient Pagodas of 


India; as well as a curious pyramidal temple of the Sun and 


Moon at Mexico &, which, as I have already obſerved 4, is 
the more remarkable, becauſe it ſeems to point out, in what 
country the Americans firſt caught the Sabian ſuperſtition, 
and, conſequently, from what family they in all probability. 


derived their extraction. 


After what has been already advanced upon this ſubject, 
there can remain little doubt, but that all theſe ſtructures were 
anciently denominated Tuph: and becauſe there exiſts ſome 
degree of reſemblance between the blazing ſummit of one of 


theſe altars at the time of ſacrifice, and chat of a volcano 


* An engraving of this 1 object is preſented to the public by Mr. 
Maurice, in the third volume of his Antiquities of India. 


+ See page 401. 
3H 


during 
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conſiſtence with an ancient tradition, that poet has ſuppoſed —,- 


Tuph, one 


common de- 


nomination 
for them. 
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_ SECT. VI. during an eruption; for this reaſon Typhoeus has been par- 
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TRT IV. i . 
— — ticularly conſigned to Etna, and the Giants or Titans in ge- 


neral to ſome Phlegraic region. Toophooa is to this day the 
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name among the natives for a volcanic iſland in the Pacific 
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Ocean ®; and this circumſtance affords another firiking ar- 
gument of the great antiquity of the term, as well as the pri- 
mary method of its application. The elevations known by 


this name were generally conſecrated to the Sun, and there- 
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fore received an addition to their name of On, or Ees, and Is: 
N whence the terms Tn Ts Typhoeus, and (Typhis or) 
[ Tiphys. 
| The probable It has been already obſerved that theſe high places were, 
| —_— in general, either pyramidal or conical; they were therefore 
1 intended to bear as near an analogy as the ſtate of architectural 
ſcience would admit, to what was conceived to be the proper 
1 motion of the rays of light, or the emanations from the object 


of ſupreme adoration. 


Of the pyra= The pyramidal, whoſe dimenſions have been ſo much the 
midal. 3 TE 4 1 | | Eos 
admiration of mankind in ſubſequent ages, were evidently 


deſigned, by thoſe who conſtructed them, to repreſent a pencil 


See Cook's Voyage, - i, p. 238. Toophooa is Toh Ads the Place of 


the Tuph. 

+ In Egypt the unfortunate . whoſe fate it it was to periſh. in flames 
upon the ſummits of theſe altars, were called Typhonian. Plutarch de 3 
et Oſirid. 


of 
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of rays, diverging amply from a point on high ; or, in other 
words, the genial and widely-extending influences of the Goo 
of Light. 


Their obeliſks, which were alſo ſacred ſtructures of the 
pyramidal form, but diverging from the vertex in a much leſs 
degree than the former, conveyed the idea of a divine ſuper- 
intendance confined to ſome particular ſpot, to the place, it 
may be, for a ſmall diſtance ſurrounding the pillar. There 
are two remarkable ones erected, one on each fide the portal 
of the great temple of Luxore, in Upper Egypt; and the in- 
tent of their being placed in theſe ſituations ſeems to have 
been, that they might convey to the minds of the worſhippers 
a greater conviction of the peculiar ſanctity of every part of 


that enormous building, 


Laſtly, their quadrangular towers, if any ſuch were ever 
erected in the times of remote antiquity, were In reality only 
Pyramids, whoſe divergence was evaneſcent ; and (if we ex- 
_ clude the cylindrical tower) were certainly the beſt indicative, 
which could have been invented, of a direct and immediate 
influence. As ſuch, we may conceive their uſe to have been 
principally confined to the purpoſes of national defence. 


It may, — admit of enquiry, for what purpoſe theſe 
LR edifices 
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:SECT. VI. edifices were erected of a pyramidal inſtead of a conical form; 

Fonts ſince the rays of light, proceeding from any luminous object, 
are equally divergent in every direction, and will always 
compoſe pencils of a conical figure. But little difficulty will 
ariſe from this inconſiſtency, when it is conſidered that the 
Babylonians and Egyptians united much phyſical theory with 
their theology ; that the latter people derived many of their 
philoſophical notions from Chaldæa; that the tower of Babel 
was the firſt obſervatory of any conſequence ever founded; 
that the pyramids of Egypt ſupplied, in part, a ſimilar poſt 
in after times; and that their ſides are directed to the cardinal 
points of the compaſs, while their quadrilateral is a form ſym- 
bolical of the elements. 


2 I be term Tuph-Is has evidently given riſe to that of Ti- 
pilot—who? phys, This was the poetical name for the pilot of the ſhip 
Argo, in the Argonautic expedition; but was, in reality, no 
other than a title for thoſe ſacred towers, which the firſt co- 

lonies of the Cuthites in Greece, Italy, Sicily, Africa, and 

Iberia, erected upon the ſea-coaſts; and which anſwered the 

double purpoſe, of guiding the wary mariner during the 

| darkneſs of the night, and of preſerving alive the hallowed fire 

for the celebration of their religion, Theſe beacons were 

always furniſhed with the grand receptacle for fire upon their 

ſummite. And the crueliucs of the prieſts, who attended ſuch 

Pyratheia, 
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Pyratlieia, have been the ſubject of much and merited « execra- 
tion: for the ſtrangers, who had the misfortune to be caſt 
upon their coaſts, were "devoted to immediate deftruQion, 
inſtead of enjoying the groan 95 ene and the rights 


[9] 


of human nature. 3 


The appellations Tuph-On, and Tuph-Ees, have been 
changed by the Greeks. into TuPw, and TuQcowvg and, by an 


analogy of error with the caſes already mentioned, the lofty 


SECT. VI. 
PART IV. 


Typhoëus and 
Typhon. 


piles denoted by them have been perſonified, and therefore 


transformed into Siants. They are juſtly ſuppoſed, however, 
to have been of the Titan race; for they were Tith * con- 


ſtruction. 


— 


There are many ances o antiquity, which ſerve to 


demonſtrate that the Illand of Sicily was very early inhabited 


by a colony: : of Cuthites ; ; and it is on this account that Ovid 
has repreſented Typhoeus in a ſtate of inextricable confine- 
ment under that region: RY : | 


*S 


S | V alta giganteis njea en infos libel 
I Trinacris, et magnis 11 ubjectis molibus Aon, 
AÆthereas ayſum ore Typhoza Tedes . *, 


In this reſpect Virgil has manifeſtly differed Kann Ovid; "IP 
he ſuppoſes the monſter to have been bm, by * under 


* Ovid. Mee . v. rer 346. 
6 an 


Typh oE us 
where buried. 


Ao bY 


P - 
—— 7 — r 


81 ä 


e or miſtake, he has els 1 Inarime— 5 
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an iffand which he calls Inarime; which is properly the 
Iſchia of the moderns, and about eighteen miles front Wan 
in the Bay of Puteoli: 2 


Tum ſonitu Prochyta alta tent, duramque « cubile 


Inarime Jovis imperiis en Typhoeo *, 


But in ging this account he bas implicitly followed Homer, 
excepting only the name of the iſland; for, either . 


þ 


Tata d Crevorons „ Ai | ws Tepoivepoc ne 's 
1 ore T apt Tuo alan 4 Hase 
'Exv Apipuetg, 6b. Sabi Touts Suat Sg T. 


The name therefore of the ifland was Arime. But it isa mat- 
ter of very little conſequence where, in this part of the world, 
Typhoeus was ſuppoſed to have been buried; for all thele 
quarters: were occupied by colonies of the ſame | people, who 


bo Eneid, lib. ix. ver. 7 I 5. 


+ Iliad; lib. ii. ver. 783. Mr. Pope's tranſlation of this paſſage i is rather 
unintelligible ; for it. is difficult to determine why he has diſtinguiſhed ſo par- 


ticularly between Typhon and Typhosus, 2 8718 to the e ſenſe. ol 
Homer — His words are as follows: 2. 


Earth DER beneath well; as whey; angry y Jo ove- a 
Hurls down the forky lightning from above, 

On Arime, when he the thunder throws, 5 08 
And fires Typhoeus with redoubled blows, 
Where Typhon, preſt beneath the . oſs 
Still feels the ſury of th. 9 God. . 


every 


every where erected their altars, and eſtabliſhed their religion : SECT. VL 
ſo that he might have been found in any diſtrict throughout x 
them not by the labour of exploring the interior receſles of 

his mother n, but by the r of a patient and 


candid inquiry. 


That verſe of Ovid, | | 3 | | His erime. 
Zthereas auſum prone Typhoza ſedes, WE 


ſo fully explains the crime of Typhoëus, and ſo completely 
correſponds with the deſign which the facred writers, as well 

a8 other hiſtorians, have attributed to the builders of Babel, 

chat it is almoſt impoſſible to miſtake the fact in which this 

fition has originated. It i is a fable which related primarily The origin of 
to the erection of Babel, that tower, whoſe ſummit, it was ſpeQing him, 
intended, ſhould reach to the very heavens *, but which was 

_ overthrown by the weight and weakneſs of its own immen- 

ſity : but it has alſo been transferred to thoſe prodigious fa- 

bricks, which were conſtructed ſoon after by the ſame pcople, 

and for the ſame purpoſes, f in Egypt; and likewiſe to thoſe 

lofty towers or temples, which they conſtruQted in other 

places with the ſame | intentions, after e had been reduced 


to the neceſſity of abandoning that country, 


| . — A 3 Eun dy ky mt; „ „ 4 
'Typhoeus, like the Alcyon of Pindar, was of an enor- 
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SECT... VI.” 


PART IV. 
Inſtances of 

poetical hy- 
nerbole. 


mous ſtature: but if a conteſt had ariſen between this writer 
and Ovid, who ſhould have obtained the palm of ſuperior 


deduced the ſolution of àn intereſfing phenomenon of nature 
from the violence of his ftr 919 205 
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mendacity, no one, I think, will withhold it from the unri- 
valled exertions of the Roman. Pindar ſeems to have been 
too modeſt for ſucceſs; he contents himſelf. with merely 
telling us in general terms, 
— BeGoray, &. n | 
——— Ky; 


whereas lis antagoniſt has deſcended itito all that ininutencfs, 
which we are taught to expect only in the accuracy of deſcrip- 
tion; he has exhibited to à teety the very @& 'p6fitioh of his 
limbs in their imaginary ſtate 6f living entorbmeiit, and has 


zgles to get looſe. | 


. 
2 
. * 


| Nititur ine quidem tentatque reſurgere ſepe: 5 3 ; 
Desire ſed Auſonio manus: eſt ſubjecta Peloro ; 12 
Lava Pachine tibi, Lilybzo crura premuntur; 3 


| Degravat tna caput :. ſub qua reſupinus arenas 8 
EEjectat, flammamque fero vomit ore Torbosa. | 0 958 
l Szpe remoliri luctatur pondefa terre,” e 25 5 
Oppidaque, et magnos devolvere corpore montes: OY 1 
Inde tremit tellus, et Rex pavet ipfe ſilentium +: 


Alcyon and Typhozas were ſuppoſed, it. is true, to be to 


* Pind. Iſthm. od. vi. v. 47. * Ovide Metamorph. lib. v. ver. 349. 
| different 
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different perſons ; but who could have thought that the ſame sror. vr. 
race ſhould have produced giants of ſuch unequal dimen- — 
ſions! and well might the poet aſſert, upon a review of the 
hideous monſter his imagination had conceived, that he even 


ſtruck terror into the infernals themſelves ! 


At the ſame time it cannot but be obſerved, that the vaſt. Corollary. 
diſparity, which ſeems to ſubſiſt between Alcyon and Ty- 
photus, favours in the ſtrongeſt manner an idea already ad- 
vanced *—that the lattet was a perſonification of the temple 

of the Deity, while the former was only a magnified and 
diſtorted reſemblance of ſome of his prieſts. 


1 Sec page 378, and 396. 
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SECT. VII. I HUS far there has been an endeavour to diſtinguiſh truth 


Recapitula- 
tion. 
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SECTION VIL 


A further Developement of the Titan Hiſtory. | 


from fable. We have taken à view of the dark fide of the 


 charaQer of the Cuthites, and have ſeen them a people de- 


voted to an idolatrous ſuperſtition, and experiencing, in a 
moſt remarkable inſtance, the righteous judgment of heaven, 
We have obſerved them evincing their zeal for their religion 
at firſt, among other methods, by the moſt horrid of all ſa- 


 crifices, and only diſcontinuing them by degrees, 1n propor- 


tion as the increaſe of civilization, or the influence of better 
principles, cauſed this enthuſiaſtic fervour to abate. Their 


temples, likewiſe, and ſacred ſhrines are ſuch, as have ex- 
cited the admira: ion of mankind in every ſucceeding age; 
and contributed, in no ſmall degree, to obſcure the face of 
| hiſtory by the fables, to which they have given riſe. 


But from the very figions which have been founded upon 
| a cor- 
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à corrupted tradition, and applied by the claſſic writers of 
Greece and Rome ſo much to their diſadvantage, it is certain 
that they muſt have been a very conſiderable people in the 
earlieſt times. What elſe indeed are we authorized to con- 
clude, when we perceive them repreſented by the moſt an- 


cient authors, as waging war againſt heaven itſelf, aſpiring 


after the immortality of Gops, and requiring even the ven- 


geance of Jove himſelf to quell them. As a further proof, 
however, of their renown in remote antiquity, as well as of 
the very great conſiſtency of poetical effuſions ( for, to the 
confuſion of all early events, the poets were the firſt hiſto- 
rians), they have alſo been celebrated, by the ſame writers, 


as men, whoſe worthy acts have juſtly entitled them to the 


dignity of enge bare been even inveſted with all the 


glories of divinity, - „„ 
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No one can be ignorant in what terms the Herculean la- 
bours have been deſcribed, or in what light they have been 


conſidered ; that they Have conferred immortality upon their 


reputed author, and honoured him with a place among the 
conſtellations in the heavens; The Herculeans, notwith- 
ſtanding, were 'orlly - various colonies of the Cuthites; ſome 
of whoſe ſettlements *were founded in thoſe parts of Africa 
and Europe, which bordered on the ſtraits of the Mediter- 
TATA}; and whoſe very name bears an evident alluſion to the 
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peculiar rites of their religion: for from Ur-Cal-Es, or an 


eminence dedicated to the effulgence ,. fire, the Grecians have 


| formed Hoa, and the Latins Hercules *. 


If we attend only to the lineal deſcent of Hercules, it is wor- 


thy of remark, how nearly the names of his imaginary anceſtors . 


coincide with his own, in reſpect to their general 1 import. 


| He was fabled by the Greeks to be the ſon. of Jupiter by 
Alcmene ; and they derived this fable from the Egyptians: 


for it appears that he had been honoured with divine worſhip 


in Egypt from time immemorial T. But the Egyptian name 
of Jupiter was Ammon 2, that is Am-On, or Ham the Sun, 
And Alcmena, who is otherwiſe ſtyled Aleumena 95 1 18 NO Other 


than the Al Cu-Men-A, or Place of the temples of the Arkite 


„A very ſtriking proof | in favour of this derivation may be 1 from 


dhe great variety of opinion which exiſts — Grecian en re- 


ſpecting the real import of this name. 


+ Sacratiſſima et auguſtiſſima EZgroti Herculem religions venerantur, ul- 
traque memoriam, quz apud illos retro longiſſima eſt, ut carentem initio 
colunt: ipſe creditur et Gigantas interemiſſe cum vw Propugnarets quali 
virtus Deorum. Macrob. 't; Sathiyh. 20: 5:1 oo aff nt enoier ets 
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1 'Auuuy yap —— rale Tov All. Herodot. ld. Ms Co 42. 


5 Hxc urbs eſt Thebæ: in illiſce habitat ædibus 
 Amphitruo, natus Argis et Argo patre, 
Qui cum Alcumena eſt nupta, Electri fllia. 


Plautus apud Prologum in Ainghitqoomem-. 
D eny ; 5 
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Deity ; and appears to have been only a title for a part of 
Egypt in far diſtant ages, that region moſt probably which 
lay towards the vertex of the Delta, and included the ancient 
Memphis, and the neighbouring pyramids. I have already 
obſerved, that a creſcent was, for many centuries, a {ymbol 
of the Ark. It is ſtill in exiſtence in Turkey as a religious 
type, either of the ſovereign power of the Deity, or of a 
portion of that power delegated to man. As ſuch it is placed 
on the higheſt pinnacles of the moſques, and worn upon the 
| head of the firſt officer of ſtate in that country. This cuſ- 


tom, however, is only a relick of that profound veneration, 


which, in early times, was generally felt for the memory of 


the Ark : but the original meaning of the ſymbol appears to 
have been long ſince totally loſt, It was at firſt intended to 
perpetuate the memorial of the deluge, and the preſervation 
of that patriarchal family which has ſince extended population. 


to every habitable part of the earth. But it ſoon became an 


idolatrous device; for when the offspring of Ham, declining 
from the worſhip of the true Gop, eſtabliſhed a ſyſtem of 
falſe worſhip, theſe primitive patriarchs, as well as the Ark 


in which they had been preſerved, were admitted to di- 


vine honours. And this Arkite Deity was, among other 


appellations, denominated Men, Man, Men-Es * or the 


— 


* See pages * 3, and 322. There is alſo a 5 account of theſe 
terms to be met with in the Analyſis of Heathen . vol. ii. p. 441, 
zie, and elſewhere in the ſame work. 
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Moon. Menes is ſaid to have been the firſt of mortals Who 
reigned in Egypt r; but it is pretty certain he was only the 
deity, to whom the diſtrict I have juſt mentioned was parti- 
cularly ſacred 4. When therefore it is aſſerted that Hercules was 
the offspring of the Sun, and the region conſecrated to the 
Moon, or Iſis (for the rites of Iſis were plainly Arkite), what 
other inference can be drawn from the fable, than that the Ur- 
Cal-Es was only the reſult of the modes of worſhip there 
eſtabliſhed ; that is, the temples which were erected from the 


ſacred ſoil for the purpoſe of 5 cher celebration? 


But Hercules was principally 1 the moles of the 10 for 


he was always conſidered as the ſupreme object of oriental 


adoration. And beſides, the connection of Jupiter with 
Alemene was of an illegal kind, if any law could bind the 
Gops; for he ſeduced her under the appearance of Amphi- 
tryon her huſband, and during his abſence at the wars. But 
in the name of Amphitryon we may eaſily diſcover Am- Phi 
Tur-On, or the nner temple 1 Ham * Sun, deri 8 0 
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* Tt is a curious circumſtance thay. 1 in | the Friendly Iles, . term 70 2 
month is Maheena, ſo ſimilar to the Greek Mm, that there can be no doubt of 
their having had the ſame origin.” See Cook's: Oh vol. iii. 1 9 88 i 
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the model of which, it is 5 the Hercules were con- SECT. vii. 
— 


ructed *. | 4 | An expoſition 
1 | | | of the fable 


reſpecting 
Amphbitryon. 
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The upper part * Delta was that ee was ; firſt 6150 by 
the ſhepherds when they invaded Egypt; and it was then 
the only part of that tract of land which had entirely emerged 
from the deep. Here they conſequently firſt eſtabliſhed the 


1 „„ : 
r 


rites of their religion; but they ſoon after over- ran the whole 
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of the upper part of the country, ſtill propagating the Rade 


principles. And from this circumſtance it is clear, that their 
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Hercules muſt have been ſome of the firſt temples they 
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erected there * , and that they muſt have been even in being 
before the rearing of any pyramid, which would certainly be 
a work of conſiderable time. But the pyramids, as [ bave 
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endeavoured to prove, were conſtructed: upon the ſame prin- 
ciple as that tower in Chaldæa, whoſe overthrow had effected 

their diſperſion; ſo that, if we advert to the fictions to which 
this tower has given birth, we ſhall eaſily perceive the truth 
of that part of the Grecian fable which informs us, that Her- 
cules was brought into the world before the arrival of Am- 
This Tur-On from the Tien war. | 


The Hercules were therefore mounts of earth, either co- Corollary, 


nical, or pyramidal, upon which the Cuthites in Egypt ſtill 


The truth of theſe paſſages will more fully appear from fome ſub- 
ſequent cee. 
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continued to perform the various ceremonies of their religion, 


while as yet the pyramids had no exiſtence, But, of the two 
forms I have mentioned, I ſhould rather ſuppoſe that theſe 
temples, or high- -altars, were of the pyramidal; partly, be- 
cauſe this people at that time had combined many phyſical, 

and particularly aſtronomical, theories with their theological 

and partly, becauſe Jupiter is ſaid to have aſſumed the appear. 
ance of Amphitryon. 


Amphitryon was s the ſon of Alcæus, from whom Herciles 
alſo is repreſented as taking the name of Alcides. Alcæus, 


however, is the ſame as Al-Ca-Es, zhe temple” of the God of 


Light. The tradition, therefore, which has denominated Her- 
cules Alcides, is a convincing proof of the propriety of that 
claſs of terreſtrial objects, to which we have referred him. 
Hercules was alſo the father of another Alczus, from whom 
he is likewiſe ſaid to have derived the title of Alcides; and 
this double reaſon for his obtaining this appellation is a fill 
ſtronger argument in proof of the ſame point. But Diodorus 
Siculus has even proceeded farther towards a diſcovery of the 
truth; for he informs us, that in Greece Alcæus was the 


original name of Hercules himſelf “. And it is a remarkable 


* Diodor, Sicul. vol. i i. p. 28. Muator en yeverng NGA8jLEVON, N * 
berech g. 
: olds circumſtance 
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| circumſtance i in nde to this, that the Alcidæ were admit- 
ted to the honours of divinity among the Lacedæmonians 93 
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though it is certain, from their very appellation, that Gy | 


were only the prieſts of the high-places, of Alczus, or Her- 


cules, of whom they were the ſuppoſititious deſcendants T. As 
he was the: reputed Gob of ſtrength, it is reaſonable to be- 


lieve that the Lacedzmonians, above all the other people of 


Greece, would idolize his poſterity. 
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* will however appear, in the ſequels that Hercules was a 


— 


| term by no means confined to thoſe particular elevations, juſt 


mentioned, but applicable to all the Ammonian temples in the 


firſt 86s, of erer defeription, caverns. perhaps alone ex- 
erbse! 11 0% enden 


But, in on to > what has bees urged i in relation to bis 
pedigree, the very names of thoſe promontories, which are 


: v4 i & he 


commonly called. the Pillars of Hercules, ſcem ſtrongly to 


corroborate the juſtice of the etymology which we have al- 


f igned to his name. 5 
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One & theſe was anciently denominated Calpe; which | is : a 
derivative. from Ca-Al-Phi, that i is Calpi, by the uſe of an 


* Aa, ®eor Twes Tape, Nanda CPONLA | Heſychius. 


& In the ſame manner as 157 Priel of the. Ric aye, i in many cout, 
been entitled the Children of the Sun. br done: eto 
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SECT. VII, ellipfis, and a diſmiſſion of the aſpirate. Theſe were liberties 
Kar ces very commonly taken by Greek writers with old Ammonian 
words, when they retained the ſound after havin g loſt the 
ſenſe. It ſignifies the oracular temple of the Deity ; and was 
applied to a celebrated tower which, Strabo informs us * wag 
erected by the people of Rhegium as a land-mark, at the 
mouth of the ſtrait through which the paſſage led to Sicily, 
This pillar appears to have given its name to the whole pro- 


: montory on which it 1s founded; and the modern name 
Gibraltar. Gibraltar, which ſeems indeed, by decompoſition, to be much 
\4 more ancient than perhaps is generally ſuſpected, will ſuffi- 
4 ciently point out the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtie of the deity 
i to whom it was dedicated, and who was there ſuppoſed to 
communicate an oracular influence, For it is literally Gib. 


e that is, the hill Tor of the Gop of Fir ire. 


Abyla. Oppoſite to this, on the coaſt of Mauritania, there was : an- 
other tower equally celebrated in remote antiquity, and erected 
for the ſame purpoſes of aſſiſting the navigation of the 
ſtraits, and ſupplying the place of an oracular temple. "This 
alſo gave its own appellation. to the hill on which it was 
founded. It was termed Abyla, or Ache, in bonour of the 
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* Elbog yap Wanauoy 1 To ribtobal Tours dur, „ Lalartf 5 „ Penn ru. ds 
5 e0coav, T. £1 1 wophuyw ue, Tvpyor The Kan 6 6 TY Wins "—_ arm. 
5 ee | nuf rn avTy m. Strabo, lib, iii. 5 . — 
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Ab-El, or Cop the Parent of all things, whoſe worſhip was 8ECT, VII. 
there eſtabliſhed. And, to leave no doubt upon the mind : 
reſpecting the deity Ab-El, we are informed by Strabo, in 
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the paſſage above alluded to, that the tower was alſo deno- 
minated Il:Awpos ; which is no other than an intimation that Pelorus. 


it had been dedicated to Eee who was the — 
deity Orus, 5 the Sun 5 
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That indeed the Heraclide, who colonized theſe Nan as Origin of the 
Heraclidæ in 


well as the ſame race in Greece, were of Cuthite extraction, os and 
Urope. 


and had actually emigrated from Egypt, may be amply proved 
from the beſt authorities. We have already ſeen that they 
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preſeryed, with the utmoſt devotion, the titles of their deities, = 
and the rites of their religion, One of the titles was Orus, 
and the rites were thoſe of Hercules, both of whom are ſaid 


by Herodotus 7 to have been principal Govs in Egypt. Her- Hercules— 


how miſtaken 
cules, however, conſidered as a title, was only a denomination for a perſon, 


for the deity derived from the mode of his worſhip; and, as Bay. 1 
a perſon, ſeems, by a ſtrange proſopopotia, to have been a 
ſubſtitution of the deity inſtead of his temple : for, without 
doubt, it was originally a proper appellation of the place where 
Orus was worſhipped, and one term among others by which 


| they, denominated thoſe ſacred mounts and towers which they 


* Pelorus is literally P'-El-Orus —the Oracle of 7 the God Orus. 
4 . lib. ii. c. Fe 145. 
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reared in honour of the Sun; many of which the Hereuleans 
erected in Egypt firſt, and afterwards along the ebaſts of 
Iberia and Mauritania, and, in ſhort, wherever they ſettled. 


This people appear, in fact, to have derived the very name 


under which they paſſed from this mode of eur wr — 
which they invariably adopted. J DHA OR, NEIL 


This miſapplication of terms 1s to be juſtly attributed to 1 


early Greek writers; and, as we muſt have Already remarked, 


it was a ſpecies of error by no means uncommon among them, 
Neither was it unnatural that, after their country bad been | 
long benighted by the groſſeſt darkneſs, and they began at | 


laſt to feel the chearing dawn of literature, they ſhould make : 


| every effort to bury in oblivion the unpleaſing remembrance 


1121 [DEE 


of their late barbarity ; ; and, urged by the vanity of a ſud- 
denly growing greatneſs, ſhould likewiſe be defirous of al. 
ſerting their pretenſions to an unfathomable antiquity, while 


they were but, as it were, commencing their career in poli 


tical celebrity. Theſe things they did; and ey were not 


ſingular in their ambition. It has been the foible of the moſt 


renowned nations in ancient times. The aſtronomers of Ba- 


bylon, when Alexander the Great took chat city, reckoned 


no fewer than 47 3,000 years from the firſt beginning of their 
obſervations . The Chineſe carry pack their" CANE in 


won” * * 


aſtronomy 


* Diodorus Sicul. vol. i p. 145. Theſe men of ſeience ſeem to have been 


Ware 
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aſtronomy much farther than the time of the deluge *. The sECr. vir. 


inhabitants of India, in their Jogues, trace back the period of 
human exiſtence to the enormous diſtance of 7, 205, ooo 
years T. And the Egyptians refuſed to acknowledge any 


nation 


aware of a variation in the angle bie 18 coritained between the ecliptic and 


equator; and to have likewiſe aſcertained, in ſome meaſure, the rate of this 


variation. For if we ſuppoſe that the ecliptic was once perpendicular to the 
equator, and that it afterwards began to move towards it, according to the 
rate of 1 minute in about 1174 years, the 473,000 years, juſt mentioned, 
will agree very nearly with the diminution of the angle which had taken place 
in that time, and reduced the obliquity to 23? 16. And if to this we add 
the proportionate decreaſe of 17, which has obtained ſince the taking of 
Babylon, it will reduce the obliquity to 23* 33'—an angle which differs very 
little from the truth. The fallacy however of this pretended antiquity is ap- 
parent from this circumſtance— that the obliquity of the ecliptic does not in- 


ereaſe at the rate of 1 minute in 117 years, but at that rate in about 100 years. 


The firſt hint upon this ſubject was probably ſuggeſted in the Act. Erudit. 
Leipſic. for the year 1719, at page 293. The words of the writer are as fol- 
lows :—Equidem mihi non perſuadeo, ipſos obſervationes tam antiquas ha- 
buiſſe; ſed quod locum huic commento dare potuit, nihil aliud eſt, quam lon- 
giſſima aliqua motus cujuſdam cœleſtis periodus, ad cujus initium principium 
obſervationum ſuarum referebant: nulla autem tam diuturna, quam obliqui- 
tatis eclipticæ mutatz, periodus reperiri Ppoteſt. | 


* Du Halde's Hiſtory of China—Goguet' 8 Difkertation on 88 Chro- 
nology, &c. yol. iii. p. 302, of his Origin and rogers: of Arts, Sciences, and 
Laws among the Ancients. 


. +. The fable of the golden age, as well as by thoſe which Can it—the 
Glogs, the brazen, and the iron—was not peculiar to Greece and Rome. 
«© The Hindoos,“ ſays Mr. Halhed, © reckon the duration of the world by 
ec « four Jogues, or diſtinCt ages“. 

« Firſt—The Suttee Fogue (or age of 1 is « (aid to have laſted 3200006 
« years; and they hold that the life of man was in that age extended to 
& 100,000 years, and that his ſtature was 21 cubits.” 


“ Secondly 
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nation prior to themſelves except the Phrygians ; till indeed 

the reign of Pſammitichus, they are ſaid to have imagined 
themſelves the firſt of men .. e 

e 

te Secondly—The Tirtah Fogue (or age in which one third part of mankind 


_ «were reprobate), they ſuppoſe to have en e n ; 4 that 
« men then lived to the age of 10,000 years.” 


« Thirdly—The Dwapaar Fogue (in which one half of the human race Pa 
© came er ggg endured 1,600,000 P's and men's lives were reduced to 
«1000 years.” 

« Fourthly—The Collee Fogue (in which all ed were corrupted, or 
ce rather leſſened, for that is the true meaning of Collee) is the preſent tra, 
4 which they ſuppoſe ordained to ſubſiſt 400,000 years, of which nearly 5000 


4 are already paſt; and man's life in this period is limited to 100 years *#.” 


Such are the pretenſions of the Hindoos to the fathomleſs antiquity of 
7,205,000 years! There is, notwithſtanding, ſomething ſo fanciful in the 


proportions they have given, that, independently of any other conſiderations, 


their probability is greatly diminiſhed. Thus, the N of 2 1 
excepting the laſt, follow the order of this ſeries | | 


32, 24,16, — (4); 
and the total age of the world to the final confurnmation will be 
8+6+4 ( * 10 * 
400, ooo years. 5 
Alſo the limits of human life in cheſe different ages are reſpetiney as the 
terms of the ſeries 1000, 100 10, 1. | 
But this ſtatement is certainly too artificial to be FR to any credit. 


'* Herodotus, lib. . 
But what are all theſe extravagancies when compared with choſe of the 
Ceyloneſe. This people eſtimate the duration of the world by the reigns of 


Booden; and every one of theſe they have computed in the following man- 


ner: — There is a great hill in Ceylon of about half a mile in perpendicular 


altitude, and about ſix miles in circumference at the baſe; and from this 2 


See page 38 of the IntroduAtion to. Mi. Halhed's Tranſlation of the Code of Gentoo | 


Laws, 


bh bird | 
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The great confuſion which has every where obſcured the 
Grecian hiſtory of remote times, muſt in great meaſure be 
aſcribed to the prevalence of this ſpecies of vanity, For the 
early achievements of whole colonies have been generally at- 


tributed, in after ages, to ſome either real or imaginary 


leader, whom they have ſuppoſed to have been their anceſtor, 


and have therefore loaded with the honours of heroiſm or 


divinity : and the denominations, by which theſe colonies 
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u mmm 
General er- 


rors in the an- 
cient hiſtory 
of Greece ex- 
poſed. 


have been diſtinguiſhed, are frequently aſſigned as the proper 


appellations of their reputed chieftains. But they were in 
general, as we have already ſeen in ſome few inſtances, names 


derived only from the places of their worſhip, and the pecu- 


liar rites of their religion—they were terms, which, having 


loſt almoſt every evidence of their original import in a long 


ſeries of dark ages, were expoſed to every miſapplication, 


which vanity might dictate, or incurious ignorance approve. 


Inſtances of the truth of theſe obſervations occur in the 
names of almoſt all thoſe perſons, who are ſaid to have been 


founders of the ancient ſtates of Greece: and we cannot but 


obſerve ſuch an analogy of import between them, as ſuffi- 
ciently developes the fables which are grounded upon them, 


bird once in 1000 years takes one grain of ſand to a certain place ; and it 
continues to do ſo every thouſandth year, till the whole hill is removed. Ac- 


cording to their chronology, the world is now in the third * of Booden. 
Philoſoph. Tranſact. No. 185 
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in Cadmus, 


in Cecrops, 


in Pelops, 


in Hercules. 
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It will appear that the Cadmians, and not Cadmus, were 
thoſe who eſtabliſhed a ſovereignty at Thebes in Bœotia; 
that the Cecropians, and not Cecrops, were the firſt who 


founded the. kingdom of Attica; 3 that the Pelopides, withour 


any direction from Pelops, except perhaps that of his oracle, 
planted the firſt colony in Peloponneſus z and that they were 


the Heraclidz, and not Hercules, who performed, as far as 
there is any reality in them, thoſe prodigies of ſtrength, thoſe 


numerous and extenſive Peregrinations, which have been at- 


tributed to him. 


For the Cadinians 760 their appellation from Ca-Ad- 


Am, the temple of the ſupreme Ham, or the Sun. This term, 


with the uſual Attic contractions, would become C' Ad- Am, 


or G-Ad-m, from which was eaſily formed Lahe, by 
en the maſculine termination 65. 


— 


” o « 


The ge were thus iel from Ca-Cur-Ops, the 


temple of the ſovereign deity Op:—the Serpent Gon, It is a 


term which, by the application of the Attic and Tonic Sn, 
would literally be enn g. into ce-C- L ops, Kagel. 


The Pelopides have 8 their title 3 P' -El-Ops 


the oracle of the Serpent Gop ; 5 and they alſo ſtyled the coun- 


try where they ſettled TleAomomnovs, in honour of him, that is, 


the be Nau f Peli. 


155 


— 
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| their name from Ur-Cal-Es, the temple of their Gop. 


And theſe laſt were undoubtedly a very renowned people in 
the times of remote antiquity. Among others of their ſettle- 


part of Iberia. They likewiſe founded Corunna in Can- 


this very day. Some of them alſo ſettled near Arelate: 
others among the Alpes: alſo at Cuma and Heraclea in 
Campania. They were alſo to be found at Tyre, and in 
Egypt; and even in the remoteſt parts of India &.“ But I 
have particularly diſtinguiſhed them from all other colonies of 


dorus Siculus To. and Strabo + , to have aſſiſted in the Titan 


dee the Analyſis of Heathen Mythology, vol. ii. p. 73 under the article 
Hercules. 


cron, Hpaxang Tos Oeoig ourayunoaperog, u Y)] g D Twy v e , d rodoEng 
zruxe T1s weyirng Diodor. Sicul. vol. i. lib. iv. p. 261. edit. Weſſelling. As 
the ſtory of Alcyone had been transferred from Erech in Chaldæa, to Arcadia 
in Greece; ſo has this fable of Hercules, from the banks of the Euphrates to 
thoſe of the Thermaic Bay. And Pallene has been pitched upon as the place 
of conteſt, becauſe it was ſituated in a Phlegrean or fiery region. There is 
little doubt that this was a ſacred ſpot, as the name itſelf (P'- Al-“ Ain-Ai) diſ- 
covers, and that a body of the Heraclidæ ſeized upon it for their own; hence, 
therefore, the converſion of this Babyloniſh into a Macedonian tale; for its 
Primary alluſion is to the ruin of the tower of Belus. 

2 Strabo, lib. v. and lib. vi. 


* P'-Al-Ain-Ai, nam, the region of the eracular fountains of the deity. 


Laſtly—the Heraclidz, as we have already ſeen, aſſumed 


ments, they built Tarteſſus in Bœtica, and occupied a great 


tabria, and Aleſia in Gaul, of which there are traditions to 


the Cuthites, becauſe their imaginary leader i is ſaid by Dio- 
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sor. vil. war, and to have rendered the moſt important ſervices to the 


1 
W 


Gops. He was indeed almoſt generally conſidered as a per- 
ſon of great ſtrength and ſtature, as well as of the firſt con- 
—_— ſequence. He was the chief in that choſen band of heroes, 
him. who rendered themſelves ſo illuſtrious by the recovery of the 
golden fleece. In Scythia, near the river Tyras, they uſed 
to ſhew his footſtep, impreſſed in the ſolid rock, and of the 
length of two cubits *. Varro has reckoned up no leſs than 
forty of the ſame name, who were all of them reputed deities. 
And Herodotus has aſſerted, upon the teſtimony of the Egyp- 
tian prieſts, from whom he gathered all his knowledge of 
Egyptian antiquities, that though Hercules was accounted 
the laſt of the deities, Who had been conſecrated in Greece, 
he was far otherwiſe among the Egyptians, by whom he was 
reputed the firſt in that order of deities, which was deno- 


minated the ſecond 8 


Hercules, not Wherever indeed the Heraclidæ planted themſelves, both 
one, but ma · 


ny. before and after their final evacuation of Egypt, there we ſhall 
always find ſome tradition of a Hercules peculiar to thoſe par- 


© Hęasdeng Pas: iy r * To 8 uer | Pnucert Gadpos i TY To pryabes 
Timnu, Taps m Tum coral. Herodot. lib. iv. c. 82. 


+ Ex Exanor jev vov ve oH Twy ®cwy . ovTar kw i HaA ng, Te xa. Alo % 


al IIav. map Aryumrioci de, Tlav AU dN ⁰,iͤr og, xai ry oxTw ru ah rur derelinu. 
cur, *Hpaxang de Tay Jrurepuy ray dvadtxa AsYouevuy. & &c,—Herodot. lib. 3 ij. c. 145 


ticular 
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ticular ſpots. There was a Hercules Olympius “, Thaſius r, sger. vir. 


a 


Tyrius F, Ægyptiacus $, Scythicus ||, Celiicus J, Græcus **, 

Romanus.. Among many others, he had temples at Cy- 
noſarges, Marathon, and near the Canobic branch of the 
Nile. That eſpecially in the latter place was honoured 
with uncommon privileges and prerogatives. It afforded an 
inviolable ſanctuary to the unfortunate, and ſecured the ſlave 

from oppreſſion. His oracle was there conſulted by the in- 
quiſitive into futurity, and held in equal honour with thoſe of 
Apollo and Minerva, Diana, Mars, and Jove. 


But that Hercules ſhould have remained the object of ſo Traditionsre- 
ſpecting him 

h veneration in Egypt to the time of Herodotus, which ns N= 
rate in E- 

muſt have been long after the Heraclidæ, who were of Cuthite gypt than 

elſewhere, 


extraction, had abandoned that country, is a ſtriking inſtance 
of the force of ſuperſtition upon the minds of the native 
Egyptians, and of their rigid adherence to ancient cuſtoms. 
The Herculean ſyſtem of worſhip, though at firſt introduced 


IOW by their conquerors and oppreſſors, poſſeſſed 


* Herodot. lib. ii. c. 44. 
+ Ibid. h 
1 Ibid. EDX 
$ Cicero de Nat. Deor. lib. iii. c. 16. Herodot. lib. ii. c. 145. 
Herodot. lib. iv. c. 59. 
J Voſlius. 
*#* Herodot. lib. ii. c. 43. 
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ah SECT. vil. nevertheleſs ſuch faſcinating powers, that it ſtole upon their 
"i — afftions in the face of all diſadvantages; and was zealouſly 
1 cultivated by them, when it was no longer enforced by the 
11 | imperious commands of foreign power. It was probably 
| during the violent conteſts, which took place between this 
Wh people and the Cuthite ſhepherds, that the real import of the 
name of Hercules became depraved ; yet, notwithſtanding 
Uh: | 1 all the miſapplication it may have received, the preſumption 
= | is great, that the traditions retained reſpecting it in that eoun- 
bh. try were in general more juſt than thoſe, which prevailed 

among other nations which paid him the ſame implicit ho- 

nours. | 
Grecian ety- As a partial inſtance of the truth of this latter obſervation, 
ipeQing it. a reference may be made to thoſe etymologies, which the 

Grecians, in particular, have invented to account for this 


appellation. In few of theſe is there any thing at all appli- 
cable, either to his proper character, or real hiſtory. As he 
| was one of the laſt of the deities adopted by them, and as his 
Y Tra divinity pre-ſuppoſed either an alliance to ſome, other deities, 


* N Rig n N c W 
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or the higheſt ſummit of attainable renown, they have there- 
fore changed his true and original name into. another, which 
might bear an eaſy alluſion to either of theſe ſuppoſitions. 
And this has been done by the trifling tranſpoſition of only 
two letters ; for inſtead of Ur-Cal-Es, or 'Hpxaing as it ought _ 


3 to 
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to have been, they have taught us to read Hoa. And the SECP. VII. 
lexicographers aſſure us with much ſeriouſneſs, that this may e 
either be derived from Hpws and Meg, as if he were the glory 
of heroes; or Hag and N, becauſe he derived his chief ce- 
lebrity from the hatred of Juno. Macrobius has indeed ap- 
proached rather nearer to the truth, though by a method 
equally erroneous, fince he has pretended to derive from Gre- 

eian a term of far more ancient origin. He aſſerts that Her- 

cules ſignifies the Sun; for that he is the Hpag xe , or 
Glory of the Air, that is, its illumination by the ſolar beams. 
Diodorus Siculus, however, has tranſmitted an account very 
different from any of theſe, and which carries with it every 
evidence of better information. After having ſtated that the 
original Grecian name of Hercules was Alcæus, he proceeds 
to account for chat of Hpandng upon the following principle 
not that he acquired his renown by means of Juno, according 
to the common report of his time, but becauſe he zealouſly 
purſued the plans of the ancient Hereules, and therefore in- 
herited both his fame and appellation f. And this is entirely 
conſiſtent with probability at leaſt, if we only draw aſide the 
veil of allegory ; that is, if we make an allowance for the 


*. Macrobii Saturn. Iib. j. 
+ Toreroy Haube perovoparbnai, 5x, ö ri 8 Hp to xe He, os pow à Mares, 
aM ors TW auTiv dene Tpoaiperiv Hp Tw TaMain, T Extivs Totav aua x 


Hf inauporounes. ioder. Sicul. vol. i. p. 28. edit. Weſſelling. 
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SECT; VII. 


The name 
ſuffered little 
alteration 
among the 


people of La- 


tium. 
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vulgar error of ſuppoſing Hercules a perſon, and ſubllitute 


the reſemblance of religious rites for analogy of plans. But 


che original deity of this name, here mentioned, was the 
Egyptian; and the Sicilian hiſtorian derived _ authority 
trom the Egyptian prieſts themſelves. 


The rites of fire were, probably at one time univerſally 
eſtabliſhed over the whole terraqueous globe; and the inha- 
bitants of Latium, for ages before they received any poliſh 
from civilization, had been moſt religiouſly addicted to them. 
Hence they likewiſe had their Hercules ; and as they were 
long deſtitute of thoſe motives to falſehood, which influenced 
the early mythologiſts of Greece, they have been likewiſe 
far more honeſt in the copy which they have made of this 


name from the original. The true ſignification of it was 


early loſt in thoſe barbarous ages; yet they attempted no al- 


teration in it of any conſequence, and reſted fully ſatisfied 
with what they did not underſtand. The Grecians, how- 


ever, who had contributed in no ſmall degree to-the diffuſion 
of learning among them, have likewiſe aſſumed to themſelves 
the credit of having firſt introduced the rites of Hercules into 
Italy. For, perceiving that the name of this GeD was not 


referable to any known radicals in the language of that people, 
they affirmed that it was formed by metatheſis' from their 


own HpaxArg. The juſtice of theſe pretenſions will be beſt 


evinced 


. 
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evinced from the ſpecimens we have noticed, and which the SECT. VIE. 


Greeks themſelves have given of their own etymology. 


But as a further proof of that point, in behalf of which The Egyp- 


tian tradition 
we have now appealed to the literature-of Greece and Rome, = 
an alluſion may be made to a curious and very ancient tra- 
dition, of which Cicero has taken notice, in his enumeration 


of the various deities of this name: Alter (Hercules) tra- 
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* ditur Nilo natus, Egyptius, quem aiunt Phrygias literas 
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« conſcripſiſle * *,” After what has been already obſerved in 


reſpect to the derivation of his name f, there can remain. 
very little difficulty in aſcertaining what we are to underſtand 


by the expreſſion Mlo natus. Lower Egypt was, in ancient 


” « * n % 
hr BY vt r pf 


times, ſubjected entirely to the annual inundations of the 
Nile; the whole of Delta was then laid under water ; but 
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the floods extended much higher than Memphis ; ſo that the 
whole region, which was principally the reſidence of the 
ſhepherds, the moſt fertile ſpot perhaps upon the ſurface of 
the globe, was expoſed to the ſalutary influence of theſe 
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inundations. Hence the cities and temples in that tract of 
country were generally founded upon artificial eminences, 
whoſe height was ſufficient to preſerve them from being in- 


| jured by the, waters: but the earth, which compoſed theſe 
| mounds, was accumulated from the neighbouring Hats, which 


oy 
Ca 3 IP... 2 72 1. 


* Cicero 4 Nat. Deor. lib. i lii. c. 16. Bo + See Pages 426, 427, c. 
| the 
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ser. VII. the Nile had laid under water. So truly then might it be af- 
ſerted that the Hercules | in this wonderful * were the 
offepring of that river. 


The Phry- I have already demonſtrated, on ſeveral preceding occa- 


gian letters : To) ve 3 
eee ſions, that the moſt early hiſtories of Pagan nations are al- 
Hercules | | | | | 3 

what ? moſt loſt in allegory; and we may here obſerve another in- 


ſtance of the ſame truth. For if, by the Phrygian letters 


written by Hercules, any thing is intended agreeable to an- 
cient tradition, they muſt relate to thoſe letters, which were 
faid to have been invented by Palamedes at the fiege of Troy, 
Theſe are the earlieſt characters we ever read of as exiſting 


1 5 in Phrygia . But there are ſeveral inſuperable objections to 
this ſuppoſition. The æra of this ſiege is comparatively re- 
cent. The Grecian Hercules is repreſented as having been 
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concerned in the Argonautic expedition upwards of ſeventy 
years earlier. And the Egyptian deity of this name is 


© Theſe were properly Grecian letters invented in Phrygia. But where was 
che particular neceſſity of this invention to the Greeks, if letters had beenalready 
In uſe in that country ? Was the knowledge of them confined entirely within 
the walls of Troy? and if not, was there not a ſufficiency of time, during 
the nine years which the Grecian army is repreſented as lying almoſt in a 
ſtate of inactivity before the city, to have acquired the perfect knowledge of 
them from the neighbouring parts? But we have no reaſon to give the Phry- 
gians any credit for the uſe of letters; for the voice of hiſtory is entirely 


ſfilent with reſpect to their literary arenen, and Sero ſapiunt . is a 
W proverb againſt them. . | | Y 


ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed to have been far more ancient than the Grecian ; sgor. vii. 
for, as Macrobius obſerves *, he had obtained the higheſt e 
honours of divinity in Egypt from a period of the moſt re- 
mote antiquity; but he muſt have previouſly achieved ſome- 
thing great in order to merit them. What then had the 
Egyptian Hercules to do with the Phrygian letters, which 
were invented many ages after his time? It is plain therefore, 
that, if there be the leaſt conſiſtency in the early traditions of 
theſe countries, we cannot underſtand this portion of them 
in a literal ſenſe : there muſt be a figurative alluſion to ſome- 
thing elſe: and in order to diſcover this, recourſe muſt be had 


to the method of analyſis already adopted. 


The Greeks diſtinguiſhed a native of Phrygia by the ap- Analycs of 
| the terms 


pellation of Sp T; and the region itſelf they ſtyled Þpvyiz, Su and 
"Theſe terms, however, are evidently derived from Ph'-Ur-Uc, gas 
and Ph'-Ur-Uc-la; the former denoting zhe oracle of the ſu- 


preme fire—the Sun, and the latter the region in which theſe 


facred oracles were conſulted. They were terms, which re- 


lated to the ſyſtem of religious worſhip eſtabliſhed among the 
inhabitants, and were with Reba propriety applied to this 


8 * Macrobii i. Saturn. 20. 
+ The Grecians frequently ſubjoined a Sigma at the cloſe of a word, or, at 
leaſt, what was equivalent, the ſound of that letter. Ph'-Ur-Uc, by this 
addition, and the uſe of an ellipſis, would become Ph'-'r-Ucs, Phrucs, or 1 
Werk. | my | 
3M country; 


SECT. VII. 
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The effe& of 
Phrygian an- 
tiquity upon 
Egyptian va- 
Aity. 
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country; for it was a ſacred region, abounding with ſprings 
and rivers of great reputed ſanckity, as well as with hills and 
mountains of great eminence. Phrygia was likewiſe the only 


country in the world which had obtained this appellation ; 


though it is ſtrictly analogous in ſignification to ſome of the 


higheſt antiquity, which have been conferred upon others. 


It is probable from theſe circumſtances, and from the near- 
neſs of this territory to Babylonia, that it was very early 
peopled by a colony of Ammonians. Indeed the hiſtory of 
diſtant times bears ample teſtimony to the antiquity of the 


Phrygians ; and it is certain that they were allowed even by 


the Egyptians themſelves, to have had the priority in point 


of time. But this was much for that conceited people to 
concede ; and, after this conceſſion, they appear to have been 
deſirous of compenſating for the honour they had loſt, by 


attributing to their Hercules the invention of the Phrygian 


letters. This acknowledgement, however, was not made till 
the reign of Pſammitichus : and therefore the preſumption is 
great, that that part of the Egyptian tradition, Herculem 
% Phrygias literas conſcripſiſſe, muſt have been added after 
that time; it mult certainly have been ſubſequent to the war 
of Troy, ſince, before that æra, there are no Accounts what- 
ever of any letters exiſting i in Phrygia. 


I have 
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I have thus far endeavoured to prove, that the terms Þpvg, 
and Þpvyiz, may be juſtly referred to very high antiquity ; 
that no tradition has given us any account of letters uſed in 
Phrygia before the date of the fiege of Troy ; and that, con- 
ſequently, if the letters in queſtion are ſuppoled to relate ex- 
cluſively to Phrygia, the Egyptian tradition reſpecting them 
muſt have been ſurreptitious, and deviſed after that time. If 
therefore there be any truth in this tradition, as relating to the 
Egyptian Hercules, we are neceſſarily driven to two ſuppo- 
ſitions: either that, at a very diſtant period, he might have 
Invented thoſe characters which the Phrygians adopted in after 
ages; or that chis portion of hiſtory muſt have had an allu- 


ſion to ſome other facts which have no relation to Phrygia, 


but occurred in ſome other region at a much earlier time. If 
the former ſuppoſition be admitted, it is plain that this latter 
part of the tradition muſt have been framed ſome ages after 


SECT. VII. 


Inferences. 


the former part, and have been appended to it for the ſake of 


preſerving the Egyptian credit. But if we adopt the latter, 
we ſhall find the tradition to be one valuable and unadulterated 


piece of antiquity : it is indeed an allegory ; but if conſidered 


_ as ſuch, is entirely conſiſtent with itſelf, and with the general 


tenour of ancient hiſtory. 


And this latter ſuppoſition is neither unreaſonable nor im- 
probable, I have already made it appear, from the etymology 
3M a EE” 
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of the words choveanthtioned, that they are exceedingly ana- 
logous to many others in the Ianguage of the Ammonians, 
and are applicable only to thoſe religious rites which they 
eſtabliſhed in the firſt ages. Theſe were the rites of fire; 
and fire was introduced into almoſt every part of their wor- 
ſhip : the ſacred flame was preſerved unextinguiſhed upon 
their altars from generation to generation ; their ſacrifices 
were chiefly burned with fire; and fire was the object of their 
general adoration. As a proof that this was the original de- 
ſignation of theſe terms, all the words, derived by the Greeks 
from the ſame radical parts, bear a manifeſt alluſion to burn- 
ing, arefaction, or divination, From Ph'-Ur-Uc, or Phruc, 
they have formed Þpvyw, Op, and Opurrw, ſignifying to dry, 
to bake, and even burn; Þvyio5, which is the ſame with Enpog , 


and implies any thing arid, or fit for combuſtion ; and Þputrog, 


| which ſignifies a torch, or fire upon a beacon, which gave 


notice of the approach of an enemy f, alſo a prophet or prieſt 
of the oracle, and like wiſe the di vination by which he deter- 


mined the contingency of future events Il. From the ſame 


* Opuyios, Engos, Opuyiov, SD Engev, Heſych. 


+ ®puxros, faba frifta, calculus judiciarius, fax qua hoſtium adventus ſig- 
nificatur, ſors uavrun, & c. Schrevelius. b 
Pęunxos, mi, e guν TUpT0g. Heſych. 


© Bauglog ang, wren expo de Toi ufa parllevopere by * Gi Heſych. 


word 
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word they have likewiſe derived IIupyeg , which ſignifies a 
over; but all towers, in early times, were ſanCtuaries, as 
well as places of defence; and the ſacred fire was preſerved 
upon their ſummits. Another derivative from the ſame term, 
and that which is not leaſt illuſtrative of its original im- 
port, is Þpvxrope ; this is Phruc-Tor, the tower of Phruc, or 


the oracular temple of the Sun f. Such edifices were eſpecially 


the repoſitories of the hallowed fire; they were generally 


erected upon eminences, and performed the office of beacons, 
both upon the coaſt and in the inland parts of countries, 
Hence, in proceſs of time, as the word became obſolete in 


its original ſignification, it was gradually transferred from 


theſe towers to lamps, furnaces, all receptacles of fire what- 


ever, and even to funeral piles. 


I have been the more diffuſe in preſenting theſe inſtances 


of etymology, becauſe I would willingly draw one important 


concluſion from the whole evidence to be procured on this 


ſubje& ; namely, that though the terms Þpvyia, and Spvg, are 


confined, ſtrictly ſpeaking, to the region of Phrygia and its 


inhabitants, yet, with very little variation, they, or at leaſt 


* IIypyos 1s formed from Ph'-Ur-Uc with the termination og, by an eliſion 


of the u in the laſt ſyllable, and a diſmiſſion of the aſpirate. 


Þpurlopics, mugrouc, Muporiay drag, KAVTIS. Heſychius—Hence n 


obſervator ignium prænunciorum. Schrevelius Ur rather a ſuperintendant 
of the ſacred fires, 


fimilzr 
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od 


ſimilar derivatives from the ſame root, were in common uſe 
among the Grecians. But the Grecians derived theſe appel- 
latives from Egypt; es the Phrygians did, in all probability, 
from Babylonia ; for it is certain that the radicals Phi, Ur, or 
Aur, and Uch, were common to both theſe countries. If 
they had never been there before, the ſhepherds at leaſt in- 
ported them into Egypt; and conveyed them afterwards to 

Hellas, and wherever they planted themſelves, And, when 
compounded in the manner above deſcribed, they had a pri- 
mary and very powerful alluſion to thoſe religious rites which 
they carried with them in their migrations ; though that allu- 
Hon became afterwards transferred to the mere effects of fire 
in arefaction and combuſtion ; and this was particularly the 


caſe with the epithet Ppvy:0s. 


I humbly conceive therefore, that there muſt have occurred 
ſome confuſion of the terms Cos, ſignifying any thing hot 
or dry, and Opuyios, which denotes Phrygian ; and that this 
is the cauſe of that abſurdity in the tradition, that the Egyp- 
tian Hercules was the inventor of the Phrygian letters. 


Who Hercules was, and how far we can allow him to have 
been the inventor of any letters at all, will eaſily appear from 
ſeveral preceding parts of this ſection. And the reſult of this 
preſent inveſtigation will be, that the Phrygian letters he is 

ſaid 


3 
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ſaid to have written, bear an evident application to the hiero- SECT. Vir. 
glyphical characters, deeply ſculptured upon the ſurface of arc 
ſome of thoſe buildings, which were diſtinguiſhed in early 

times by this appellation. Theſe, it is certain, could with 

much greater Pet be ſtyled Ppuyiz yerppara than Phrygias 

literas. And many curious remains of them are ſtill viſible 

upon the ruins of the temples and obeliſcal monuments of 

Egypt; of which likewiſe many ſpecimens are preſented to 

the world in the celebrated works of Pocock, Kircher, Bruce, 

Norden, Niebuhr, and Shaw. 
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If we only conſider Hercules as the ſon of Jupiter by Hercules—of 
the Titan race. 
Alemene, it is evident that, according to the mythology of 


4 
# 
4 


the Greeks, he muſt have borne a near relation to the great 
Titanian family. But when we take into conſideration the 
very great analogy which ſubſiſts between the term Ur-Cal- 
Es, and thoſe which expreſs the names of the chief of the 
Titans“; when we recolleQ the great ſhare which Hercules 
is ſaid to have had in their conteſt with the Gops ; and ad- 
vert to a ſurpriſing inſtance, which will ſhortly be adduced, 
of the uniformity of fiction which has obtained reſpecting 
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them; no doubt can remain but that he may, with the * 


ſtrictneſs to truth, be referred to the ſame order of fictitious 
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bay Such as Tuph-on, Tuph-Ees, Tit-Ain, Kir-On, Co-Ees, &c. 


6 beings; 
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Fe SECT. VII. beings; and ſtand as a monument to every future generation 
. both of the piety and conſiſtency of thoſe early ages. 
5 n * It is true that, in the war of the giants againſt Heaven, he 
* AN1WETEUsS 
{al Is repreſented as taking part with the Gops, and effecting a 
i great deſtruction among their adverſaries *. This, however, 
7 is 
WW * The fable of the wars of the giants has been told of ſeveral different 
* places; and theſe were all of them anciently denominated Phlegræ, or the 
1 regions of fire. We have already noticed the ſolution which the poets have 
15 given, to account for the ruinous convulſions occaſioned by volcanos and 
4A _earthquakes; and it is remarkable, though entirely conſiſtent with their prin- 
1 <iples, that wherever any fiery eruptions have taken place, there they have 
* generally imagined the ſepulture of ſome hideous monſter flain in theſe wars. 
. There was a Typhoëus buried under Iſchia, a Prometheus and a Tityus 
A under Mount Etna, another Typhotus under the ſame mountain, and an- 
4. other was hidden in Egypt, in the bituminous lake Serbonis. There was 
9 alſo a dreadful deſtruction made among them upon the plain of Cuma by 
111 Hercules; and this ground, ſays Diodorus, was called Phlegræan, becauſe 
Wo there was a mountain near it, which, like the Ætna of Sicily, poured forth 
0 tremendous torrents of liquid fire. It is now, he adds, called Veſuvius, and 
* ſtill retains many evidences of its early inflammation. *Myvouaodai de xa 70 
. . Tlo Paeypatov, ano TE Mp8 Te To Warn dralov Wup ꝗ ͤrpονννðπð7, WAHLAT NOW 
1 | y © ” * 5 | : 
144 Tn Ae Ti Zucnav Aim, Ka, de vw © reg Oueoouoiog, Exwy WONAG THER T8 
4 & | - . . * 8 
4 xexauclai Mu TE; apxaizs xporoveg. Diodor. Sicul. vol. i. lib. iv. p. 267. The 
= earth ſeems to have groaned under the weight of theſe monſters ; for no 
1 ſooner were they deſtroyed, than every thing is ſaid to have returned to its 
4 | * former ſtate of peace and tranquillity. Oar tor Hoannea, ovunaxeliuy ail ru 
I Oer, xpalnaas TH WAXN, Kai TBs , aVthoia, Tv Xwea EENpEPWT as. Diodor. 


_ wbid. 
Another place of battle, at Eck Hercules was engaged with the giants, is 
fixed at Pallene. And here likewiſe he is ſaid to have acquitted himſelf with 
the higheſt honour, Diodor. Sicul. vol. i. lib. iv. p. 261, But this place was 
anciently 
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is only an inconſiſtency in the fable; and aroſe from the sor. vil. 
univerſal prevalence of the rites of fire, and the profound ve- DO MM 

neration in which they were held in the early ages of the 

world. The diſapprobation which Heaven itſelf had diſ- 

covered againſt the firſt inſtitutors of theſe rites, proved only 

the means of more largely diffuſing them ; and the detail of 

his labours, however incoherent in itſelf, and irreconcileable 

with truth, is nevertheleſs a convincing proof, that it would 

have been deemed the height of abſurdity to have ſup- 

poſed, that it was poſſible he could have been foiled in any OT 
enterpriſe he had undertaken to achieve. Moreover his own 


anciently denominated Phlegra—vy IL] woolepov Js Oneypry EingG 

Herodot. lib. vii. c. 123. It was a region in Macedonia; ſituated between 
the bays of Thermæ and Torone ; and famous for a tremendous fiſſure in the 

earth, which has been ſuppoſed, with equal juſtice, to have been the place of 
Interment for the defeated giants, and the mouth of the cave through which 

Proteus was conveyed by Neptune into Egypt. 

But the ſolution of theſe and every other fable of the ſame kind is manifeſt 
upon inſpection. For, as I have already hinted, all Phlegrzan regions eſpe- 
cially were held ſacred ; and upon theſe the Ammonians fixed, in preference 
to almoſt every other, as their places both of reſidence and worſhip. Here 
conſequently were preſerved their ſacred archives, and the memorials of their 
anceſtry—the traditions of their hiſtory. Theſe traditions acquiring an addi- 
tional degree of corruption in every ſucceeding generation, loſt in proceſs of 
time almoſt every reſemblance of the facts they were intended to repreſent ; 
and therefore admitted of an eaſy tranſlation from the places where they ori- 
ginated to the places where they were found. The fables I have juſt men- 
tioned allude to the ſame event with thoſe of Alcyon and Homadus; and the 
many different methods in which the memory of this eyent has been preſerved 
is the ſtrongeſt argument of the permanent terror which 1 it muſt have excited 
in the minds of the Cuthites and their adherents. 
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A difficulty 
attending the 
hiſtories of 
Hercules and 
Amphitryon, 
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divinity was believed to have ſufficiently fortified him againſt 


the attacks of evil, or the ſucceſs of oppoſition ; and this was 
an advantage which his ſuppoſed father did not enjoy. The 
Egyptian Hercules was oſtenſibly the ſon of Amphitryon, as 


the Egyptians themſelves aſſerted“; and when the latter met 


his fate in the direful iſſue of that war +, the former ſtept in as 
his ſucceſſor, amply forwarded his deſigns, and extended his 
domain. But, as we ſhall hereafter perceive more clearly 
from the traditional rites of Egypt, he was originally no other 
than that Typhoëus, from whoſe preſence the Gops them- 
ſelves fled from Babylonia into Egypt, and there concealed 


themſelves under a variety of forms: and it has already been 


made to appear that this Typhotus was, in every reſpect, an 
Amphitryon. Hence therefore it is eaſily inferred that Ty- 
phoëus, Amphitryon, and Hercules, were only different ap- 
pellations for one and the ſame deſcription of objects objects, 


which did not ceaſe to propagate their ſpecies through a long 


extended ſeries of dark and barbarous ages! To ſuch con- 


Hſtencies does the deification of Hercules lead us ! 


So near, indeed, is the analogy between the real charadters 
of Hercules and Amphitryon, that it may be difficult, in 


* See page 430. | 
+ Such was the end of Amphitryon, according to the true hiſtory : thoſe 
accounts, which repreſent him as coming into Egypt at the choſe of his 1 80 


career, are true only in allegory. 
ſome 
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ſome inſtances, to diſcriminate between them, Egypt was 
the land, in which ſome of their molt romantic achievements 
were performed : and theſe exploits were ſo ſimilar, and the 
times which were diſtinguiſhed by them ſo little diſtant, that 


it requires conſiderable accuracy to ſtate their reſpeQive hiſ- 


tories without confuſion, I have already attempted | to do 


this in ſome degree 3 and every additional circumſtance, 


which offers itſelf to our notice, confirms the obſervations I 


have made. 


The Egyptian Hercules was the moſt ancient of any hero 


of the ſame name, who received divine honours in the regions 


weſt of Chaldæa. He is repreſented. as deriving his extrac- 


tion from the Nile : and Herodotus has informed us, that 
both of his parents were _ conſidered, as having firſt drawn 
their exiſtence from the adjacent ,parts :—Both Amphitryon 
and Alcmene, he ſays, were of Egyptian origin 7. And this 
account is indiſputably true, if we .confine the import of it 
to the tranſactions of the ſhepherds i in that country. This, 


however, cannot be done without pre) judice to the real hiſtory. 


The banks of the Euphrates were deſtined to. be the firſt wit- 


| neſſes of their ſuperſtition, their 1 impiety, and their wars againſt 
Heaven: and it was upon them that Amphicryon firſt roſe 


„See pages 430, 431. 8 
* Ts Hpaubeng Tere öl yours 1 10 av Alu Kat n YeyowTe; To 
auluaben an' Aiyvrra. Herodot. lib. ii. c. 43. 
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SECT. VII. 
. 


What we are 


to underſtand 


by Alcmena, 
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into being; and aſtoniſhed the world by the exertions of 
his power. - But from the devoted plains of Babylonia he 
made an eaſy deſcent into Egypt; and many of the legends 


reſpecting him accompanied him in this expedition. Theſe 


legends the Egyptians aſſumed to themſelves ; and claimed, 


as a conſequence, the honour of having him for their coun- 
tryman, OA 


With reſpe& to Alemena, the tradition juſt cited from He- 
rodotus 18 accurately true. It has been hinted, that her name 
was only the region of the Creſeent, or Arhiie Moon #3 and 
was therefore moſt properly only a title for that part of 
Egypt, in which the Cuthites firſt eſtabliſhed the ſad cere- 

monials of Arkite worſhip—that is, the region they firſt 
ſeized, and where they fixed their firſt grand ſtation; namely, 
the country about Memphis, and at the vertex of the Delta, 


The ſame idolatrous principles were indeed extended by them 


throughout the whole of the land; and the names of ſome 


of the principal cities are moſt ſtrikingly alluſive to them. 
Thus, the ancient (Bovreg) Boutus, ſacred to Iſis, was no other 
than the city of (the Bad, Bout, or Boat 3 the Ark. Thebæ 
alſo is literally Theb-Ai, the region of the Ark. Site was. 


| thus denominated from Said, which ſignifies an olive-branch ; 


and this name bears an analogous reference to the olive-leaf 


* See page 428, &c. Ts 
which 
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which che dove brought to Noah, after the ſubſiding of the 


waters of the deluge. | Inſtances of this kind might be greatly 


multiplied were it at all neceſſary; and they afford an irre- 
fragable proof how greatly the whole of Egypt was addicted 
to this ſyſtem of worſhip, and how ſacred it was held to the 
Ammonian Gops, But I have chiefly confined the applica- 
tion of the title Alcmena to the diſtrict above mentioned, be- 


cauſe it agrees moſt perfeAly with the principal circumſtances 


of the hiſtory. The fugitives from Shinar would naturally 


eſtabliſh the rites of their religion wherever they could firſt 


eſtabliſh themſelves: and this they did in the territory juſt 


deſcribed. They likewiſe effected this ſettlement at a time, 


which was prior to the erection of che pyramids, or of any 
of thoſe ſacred edifices, which, to this day, exhibit the me- 


lancholy monuments of the departed greatneſs of the Egyp- 


tians. But theſe were erected for the celebration of the ſame 


religious rites, to which they had been antecedently habituated 


while reſident in Chaldza, and for which they had there built 


the tower (Amphitryon) fo famed in ſtory, The mounts, 


upon which they performed their devotions, and offered up 


SECT. VII, 
—— 


Reaſons for 
this applica- 
tion of the 
term. 


their ſacrifices in Egypt, before the rearing of any of theſe 


ſtupendous piles, were properly, as I have already obſerved, 


the Egyptian Hercules in his infant ſtate. He was then juſt 
produced: and the date of his birth was earlier than that of 
the arrival of Amphitryon from che wars. 


Theſe 
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SECT. vil. Theſe wars are faid to have been carried on againſt the 
Taphians, or Teleboans ; a people, who inhabited the Echid- 
nadæ *, and were much addicted to piracy and murder, 
They had, it ſeems, made war upon Electryon, king of My. 
cene; had killed all his ſons, and carried off his cattle, 
Whereupon Amphitryon, to revenge this injury, as well as 


The wars of 
Amphitryon. 


| to obtain Alcmena, the daughter of that monarch, in mar- 
riage, ravaged their territories with fire and ſword, and exe- 
cuted with ſucceſs the vengeance of heaven upon them. Such 
is the portion of hiſtory alluded to by the poet t, when he 
ws 


— — Atmwy Y oye ace rl dee verlay, 
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Noc Ol arep Ditoryrog e D & Yap o Ney 
Tlpuy NN. em1Gnvat voPvps "HA#xTpuwvncs 
Hon ye Povoy TICHTO KATUYVNT WV pay bu 
Hg &nox8, panipw de aotxPAe5ai ue Wwjuog 
"AvSpey pw Ter ON ide TjAcboxuy. 


"Ng yap or Oiexerro. Ocor d em1poeptupot jo ay. 


"Yates, b 4 TwGoat AEYOuevory Ot Te Ex dak mos; AT Heſychius, | 


+ Heſiod. Scut. Hercul. v. 12, &c. 

Tapia and Te. were only different names for the ſame people ſo it 
appears from Heſychius, and from the general purport of their hiſtory. He- 
ſiod, however, ſeems to intimate that there was ſome difference — 
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But the fact, on which this deſcription is founded, has been 
ſtrangely miſrepreſented. It never occurred in theſe iſlands ; 
nor was the principality of Mycene, in any degree, concerned 
in it. It was an event of another date ; and happened in a 
land far diſtant. It was one of thoſe tranſactions of the Ti- 
tans in the eaſt, the memory of which, like that of many 
others, the Greeks have aſſumed to themſelves, and applied to 


their own country, 


There were certainly iſlands of this name in the Ionian 


Sea; and they were occupied by a people ferocious in their 
manners, and hoſtile to all mankind. Like the Læſtrygones 
In Sicily and Latium, and like the iſlanders in many other 
parts of the world, theſe ſavages deſtroyed without mercy 
thoſe. who had the misfortune, either to be caſt upon their 
coaſt, or to be piratically ſubdued by them on the open ſeas. 
And their very name implies all this: for © the Taphian Wes” 
ſufficiently denotes the murderous propenſities of the inha- 
bitants ; and inſtructs us, moreover, that many of the atro- 
cities by which they were rendered infamous, were eſſential 
parts of the Taphiar worſhip. Had therefore the Greeks 
been in poſſeſſion of any ancient tradition reſpecting the enor- 
mities which had been committed by the firſt inſtitutors of 
this worſhip, they could never (when they referred this to 


their own country) have attributed it to a people, to whom it 


Was 


SECT, VII. 
ä —— 
Their hiſtory 


ſtrangely miſ- 
ſtated. 


The Taphian 


Iles in the 
' JTonian Sea. 


The cauſe of 
this miſap- 
plication of 


the hiſtory. 
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SECT. vII. 
W raed 


Taph— 
what ? 


Tie, or 
Tageis, who 
were properly 
and originally 


thus called. 


Hence the 
tradition con- 
cerning the 
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was better adapted, than that very race upon whom they have 
actually fixed the ſtigma. Tape, their title, is evidently de- 
rived from the primitive word Taph, of which mention has 
been already made *: and the wild immanity of manners, 
which principally characterized them, has well preſerved the 
memorial of thoſe direful cuſtoms, which have fo often, in 
early times, drenched the altars, known by this name, with 


the blood of human victims. 


The real origin of the hiſtory in queſtion is as follows: 


One title by which the tower of Babel was diſtinguiſhed 
was Taph, or Tuph. The latter of theſe terms gave riſe to 
the perſonification of that tower in Typhon and Typhoëus f. 
The former was the means of conferring upon the prieſts, 
who officiated at this temple, the name of Ta, Tac, or 
| Taphians. To this effect is the teſtimony of Heſychius 


(raqpes, Ozcopo:); which is the more ſatisfactory, becauſe 


Dcwpog properly ſignifies one who takes care of the concerns of | 
religion. Upon this high-altar human ſacrifices were very 


common; and the ſame abominable rites were gradually dif- 


fuſed thence, by colonies of the diſperſed, into every part of 
the world. The cruelty and injuſtice, therefore, of the Ta- 
phians are well repreſented, as having marked their ſteps with 


» See pages 395, 396. — 4 Ibid. = 2 


OF GREECE. 


blood the blood of the ſons of Ele&ryon, the children of sor. vii. 


(HAexrννν O HAzxTpwy *) the Sun, or thoſe devoted to his 
more eſpecial ſervice. 


This wrong, however, was amply revenged by Amphi- 
tryon; who, to uſe eee of the Poet, 


— — — mec, oTTITER Sa 


Excreneoar lere po 7 65 AIOGEN de s = * 


REST as. vols as "7 2 the n of the Anne taſk, 
which HEAVEN ITSELF had impoſed upon him. After the cha- 
racter I have already given of this hero, there can be no dif- 
ficulty in aſſigning the true import of chis part of che fable. 
He was merely a perſonification of that tower, whoſe ruin 
had fruſtrated the counſels of the Cuthites ſettled at Shinar, 
and ſpread them abroad upon the face of the earth. As 
therefore the adden demolition of this ſtupendous pile was 
the means of deſtroying che habitations of the builders, and 
even ſome of their lives; ſo, it may be truly ſaid, that the 
e and alaerity of Amphitryon became principally | 


= Hxderpay, ö 0 Huss. Hefych: : e 

In many parts of the Sacred Writinps the Iſraelites are TRY of falling 
into this very idolatry. It is particularly ſaid, that © they ſhed innocent blood, 
even tlie blood of their fens and of their daughters, whom why offered 
« unto the idols of Canaan; and the land was s defiled with blood.“ 5 
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SECT. vii. inſtrumental in crſbing the power of the Taphians, and re- 
Aaucing them to a ſtate of the moſt abje& diſtreſs. All this 
was decreed by Heaven; it was a burden which the Deity him- 

elf had laid upon him. 


Thus far the hiſtory of Amphitryon has an evident relation 


to the tranſactions of the Curhites, and to the judgments they 
ſuſtained, prior to the deſcent of any colonies of that people 
into Egypt: and the remainder of the account is in con- 
His ſelf-com- ſiſtency with it. For this reaſon the hiſtorian has remarked 


W b As "_— 
| concerning this perſon, ee ee eee 


— CT EAI — Ov yap it ev - 


Tho Ag cy enim *, ©, . 


that it Was not for him 170 ene the nuptial þ bed of 2 
Eleciryone t, before he bad revenged the death of her magna- 
nimous brothers, and conſumed with a defiruftive fire the Babita- 
tions of the 7. opbian and Teleboan Heroes. 
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Omar. 5 Aber he had accompliſhed this, is went down into Egypt: 
the — de- but found, upon his arrival, that Jupiter had already ſeduced 
his wife; of which the birth of Hercules afforded rather a 
ſpeedy demonſtration. Such is the tradition; and it is aſto- 


2 how nearly the facts correſponded with it. The 
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+ EleQryone an epithet for Alcmena, as being the daughter of Electryon. 
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tower, lately mentioned, was the moſt maſſive and prodigious 
fabrick which the ſons of men had ever yet attempted to 
erect: and thoſe of the ſettlers in Chaldza, who had been 
driven thence into Egypt, adhered {till to the ſame religious 
principles, which they had cultivated in their former ſtate of 
proſperity, But they were ſo occupied in regulating the ter- 


ritory they had lately acquired, and in draining the Delta, that 


a conſiderable time would neceſſarily elapſe, before they could 


undertake the conſtruction of any works of amplitude and 


magnificence. It was not till they had completed theſe impor- 
tant objects, that they would be at liberty to enter upon other 
purſuits, more favourable to their love of ſcience, and their 


enterpriſing zeal for religion. The firſt conſequence of this 


leiſure was the erection of the pyramids; and thoſe of Mem- 
phis in particular : for this was the ſpot in which they firſt 
firmly eſtabliſhed themſelves ; and which was long dignified 
with the title of Metropolis of Lower Egypt. Theſe ſacred 


ſtructures are built in a manner the moſt durable of any; and 


of a form, which, while it is exceedingly ſimple, was admi- 
: oY calculated to gratify their taſte for aſtronomical reſearch- 
The rearing of theſe edifices, the counterpart to their 
3 attempt of the kind in Chaldæa, was, in reality, the deſcent 
of Amphitryon 1 into Egypt, after his war with the Taphians 
and ann, But, for the reaſons I have juſt given, the 
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Cuthites in this country had hitherto been obliged to content 


themſelves 'with (the new-born Hercules) | ſmall artificial 
mounts of earth; which were little anſwerable to the ſub- 


limity of their ideas, the vaſtneſs of their ſchemes, and the 


magnificence they afterwards exemplified. 


This i ppt were known in Egypt by the title of Hyeſos, 
or Royal Shepherds: and their ſovereigns were called Shepherd 
Kings. But ſo great was the averſion of the Mizraim to 
them, that * every ſhepherd was an abomination.” And 
this antipathy ſeems partly to have ariſen from the circum- 


ſtance, that theſe conquerors were in the conſtant habit of 


ſacrificing and feeding upon thoſe animals, particularly oxen 
and kine, which the natives held ſacred, and regarded with 


the moſt ſuperſtitious veneration. However this may be, it 


is certain that there is much of the character of the ſhepherds 
in the name and hiſtory of the Teleboans. Their name is 
evidently artificial, being derived from two Greek words, 
TAs, which ſignifies afar , and (org, oxen and line: ſo that 


the compound TuS has been well applied to a people, 
| whoſe chief poſſeſſions conſiſted in their cattle ; and who 


would make no ſeruple of driving away. the herds. of their 
neighbours, It is evident that, when the deſcendants of 
Chus made themſelves maſters of Babylonia they would make 
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they could, belonging to the people whom they expelled. li 
This circumſtance is, indeed, very ſtrongly alluded to, in the 0 
tradition 1 have been conſidering ; for the loſs of the cattle this was one 1 
5 a 5 cauſe of the hah 
of Electryon is repreſented as one cauſe of Amphitryon's re- war made by 114 
| | — | Amphitryon 1 
venge. He was (xwoapevog re- Go enraged at the theft; upon them. 1 
and therefore waged a war of extermination againſt the Te- Rk 
e l 
leboans. 10 
One conſequence of this war is ſaid to have been the death The death of 1 
en ; EE el „„ Hlectryon: 1 
of Electryon himſelf. This is a circumſtance, which is not 1416 
only highly intereſting in itſelf, but further illuſtrative of the . 
juſtice of the preceding remarks. The cauſe of this event is 90 
very properly attributed by the mythologiſts to the haſte and hl 
impetuoſity of Amphitryon : but they deviate in ſome degree BN 
from the truth, in deſcribing the manner of it. In effect, 14 
they have feigned the account of the accident according to AY. 
their own taſte ; transferring to Mycenæ in Argolis, what "Ki 
in reality happened at the ſeat of war. Omitting therefore FH 
the particulars which they have advanced upon the ſubject, it 0 
* The Taphian Iſles were not far diſtant from Mycenz. As therefore the 1 
traditions concerning the Taphian or Teleboan war had been referred by the 1 
fabuliſts of Greece to theſe iſles, and as they were ignorant of remote coun- ng 
tries, conſiſtency of narration obliged them to transfer the hiſtory of Elec- 9 
tryon to ſome neighbouring territory. Hence the ſcene of action was laid in Baits 
Mycenæ. | 5 b, 
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will be ſufficient, if we take for granted with Heſiod, the 


moſt ancient poet who has mentioned it, that ſuch an event 
did actually happen, and happened likewiſe through the rage of 


Ampbitryon *. In this caſe, the relation of the tradition to 
the fact will immediately appear. Electryon was no other 
than a perſonification of the Sun, the object of ſupreme ado- 


ration among the Cuthites at Babel, and the oſtenſible cauſe 


of the rearing of that tower. When therefore this building 
tumbled to the ground, it buried beneath its ruins the hopes 
and proſpeQs of thoſe, who had fondly imagined that they 
ſhould there have immortalized their names; the pomp and 
ſplendour of the ſolar worſhip were abruptly diſcontinued; 
and a wretched diſperſion, the righteous judgment of Heaven, 


effectually prevented its re-eſtabliſhment in the ſame place. 


This calamity gave a fatal wound to the intereſts of Elec- 
tryon, as confined to that particular ſpot : he immediately 
ceaſed to be the preſiding deity there; and, in a traditional 
ſenſe, became deprived of life in a violent and ſudden manner. 


Thus nearly does every part of this extraordinary hiſ- 
tory, even in its preſent corrupted ſtate, agree with the 


faithful ſtatement of the principal facts recorded in the Sacred 


* H um di walep to0aov dæedare, ip Taparoa; 
Nocahtvog #ipt A⁰ινν . Heſiod. Scut. Hercul. v. 11 
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ſhipped in In- 
dia. 
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The Titan Hiſtory concluded. 


I HAVE remarked, ina Wender page, that Hercules, Ty- 
phoëus, and Amphitryon, were only different appellations 
for one and the ſame deſcription of objects; which were high- 


altars to the Sun; and were only varied in their form and di- 


menſions, according to the taſte of thoſe who erected them, 
and the natural advantages of the regions in which they were 


founded. Indeed almoſt every fable concerning the Titans, 


which we have conſidered, and in which any of 'theſe cha- 


racters are introduced, has proved this in the cleareſt manner; 


and given us ample ground to conclude, that Hercules really 


had an exiſtence (though perhaps he was not known by this 


name) prior to the time of his appearance in Egypt. But 
it affords by no means a trivial argument in favour of the 
ſame important article, that the rites of Hercules have pre- 
vailed univerſally among the inhabitants of India from a pe- 
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riod of the moſt remote antiquity *. ' They conſidered him SECT, vm. 
as having far exceeded the race of mortals, both in ſtrength n 
of body and firmneſs of mind ; and as having rid both earth 


and ſea of the monſters, with which they believed them to 
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have been infeſted. This people had likewiſe their tradition Titan war 


known in In- 
of a Titan war; which may be traced in their account of the dia. 
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and to the former of theſe deſcriptions they referred the per- 
ſon in queſtion; whom they ſuppoſed to have been exempted 


from the common lot of humanity, and to have obtained the 

renown of an immortal T. It may, I think, be juſtly in- The. 8 
ferred from theſe facts, that the Ammonians, who, after the from theſe cir- 
diſperſion, travelled eaſtward and peopled India, were no leſs * 


Heraclidæ than thoſe, who took their route weſtward, and 


ſettled in Egypt and hg and ae in Greece and 
Latium. i 4g 8 02 4 


"Y £ £4 f 8 f 
143641114. 


Hence therefore appears the high antiquity of the Hercu- The anti- 
Log of ane i be ts 3 quity of Her- 
lean hero. He was of an earlier date than the peopling either cules. 

of India or Egypt; and we can even trace back his origin to 


a time which was , to the en 4 
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BECT: VI. | The pregnant Genius of Fiction has literally repleniſhed the 
Fabulous 2 hiſtory of the firſt ages with monſters of her own production. 
the firſt ages, She has repreſented them ſometimes as deſolating whole coun- 
tries, which had already received inhihbitants; 5 and, at other 
times, as rendering them long incapable of becoming the ha- 
2 de bitations of men. Thoſe, therefore, who eſtabliſhed the moſt 
ancient colonies in any particular regions, are generally de- 
ſcribed as having deſtroyed the monſters peculiar to them. 
But'we'find that this was moſt remarkably the caſe in. thoſe 
parts, which were confeſſedly peopled by colonies of Ammo- 
nians: and their legendary tales never fail to aſeribe the merit 
of every ſuch achievement to ſome worthy, hem _ ſup- 
you to have been boch their anceſtor and conductor. es 15, 
By Hercules” | In mY Hercules is ſaid to an watt the «rl ho; oi plate 
in Indi; that country, becauſe he deſtroyed the peſts with which both 
land and ſea abounded. By theſe means there were none left 
to annoy; and the Heraclidz have been in poſſeſſion of it 
ever ſince. For he is reported to have had many ſons ; and 
to have built many cities, among which was the ancient and 
magnificent Palibothra f. His ſons are alſo ſaid to have di- 
vided the whole of India n them, ſo n each ** en- 


R * * 
13 7 4 F< y * 1 


* Theſe were Heradlidz; 3 a to thi day, n many of this family a are ae 
\ Surya-Bans, the Children of the Th” bt 


+ Diodor. Sicul. vol. i. p. 152. 
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joy his own ſhare independently of the reſt; and their poſ- 


terity reigned illuſtriouſly for many ages, each one in his re- 


ſpective dominions ; without undertaking any warlike expe- 
dition againſt foreign nations, or tranſporting colonies to 
other parts. There was likewiſe a hero of this name in 
Greece, who flew the Nemzan lion, and the hydra of Lerna; 


beſides performing a great variety of ſurpriſing feats, which 


were equally meritorious. And we are told that Cadmus was 
under the neceſſity of diſpatching an immenſe dragon, before 


he could found Cadmea in peace. Inſtances of the ſame kind 


are exceedingly numerous: and, if they be fully conſidered, 
they will be found to be traditions reſpecting the people, who 


were either the firſt ſettlers in any particular ſpots, or the firſt 


who introduced arts and civilization in any degree into them. 
The Ammonians in general claim, in a particular manner, 
the merit of this latter diſtinction. 


But of all the bugbears of the fabulous ages, the lion ſeems 
to have been the moſt terrific. For this reaſon, that creature 


has been imagined in lands wherein he never exiſted ; and the 


heroes of higheſt renoꝛon are repreſented as having already 


vanquiſhed him, before they attempted any thing great in 


ſequel. The ſpoils of the lion are therefore the favourite 
dreſs of theſe celebrated perſonages ; ; and a club, the inſtru- 
ment of his defeat, is the principal weapon that is put into 
17 8915 1 their 
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their hands. In India, Diodorus Siculus ſays, « they aſſert 
« that Hercules had lived among them ; and, after the manner 
« of the Greeks, they furniſh him with a club, and lion's ſhin *. 
The ſame habiliments are attributed to the ſame perſon by 
Megaſthenes, from the traditions of the Indians themſelves f. 
Cadmus alſo was thus accoutred, as we learn from the ſub- 


ſtance of a very ancient tradition, tranſmitted to us by Ovid: 


. 


Fecerat exiguas jam Sol altiſſimus umbras : 

Quæ mora fit ſociis, miratur Agenore natus, 1 
Veſtigatque viros. Tegimen direpta Leoni 
Pellis erat; telum Splendentt lancea ferro, _ © 


Et jaculum : teloque animus præſtantior omni . X 


All theſe circumſtances, particularly when taken in connection 


with the precedin g hiſtory, will afford the ſtrongeſt arguments 


that can be adduced, in favour of the high antiquity to Mhich 


the Herculean heroes of theſe lands muſt certainly be referred. 
The Egyptian of this name was clearly, as I have proved, the 
ſon of Amphitryon ; but there was one, prior to him, of the 


ſame attributes, though 1 not t perhaps of the fame danny: in 


| Chaldza. 


This latter is not only the moſt ancient ; ; but has alſo been 
the model, which has ſerved to uſher 1 into the world numerous 


8 Diodor. Sani al i. p. 1 52. ' 
I Megaſthen. in Arrian. Indic. c. 8. 
+ Ovid. Metamorph. lib, iii. ver. 50. 
8 3-þ creatures 
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creatures of the ſame kind. Among theſe the Grecian comes 
next to the Egyptian, in point of celebrity. He was the off- 
ſpring of parents who bore the ſame names as the progenitors 
of the Egyptian: and, from this circumſtance, Herodotus has 
_ rightly concluded, that the Greeks muſt have borrowed theſe 
terms from Egypt. Concerning that Hercules, he ſays, 
& whom the Grecians acknowledged, I could hear nothing i in any 


SECT. vin. 


mmm 
The parent- 
age of the 
Grecian Her- 
cules — 


the concluſion 
to be dran 
from it. 


ce part of Egypt; whoſe name the Egyptians have not derived 


ee from the Greeks ; but rather the Grecians from the Egyptians ; 
e and thoſe Grecians in particular, who have affixed this name 
« to the ſon of Amphitiryon “. 


Upon the whole, therefore, the preſumption is great, that 
Hercules was indeed of the race of the Tit-Ain-Es : and that 
the people, who acquired their denominations from him, were 
early celebrated for their attainments in ſcience; and carried 


their improvements into various parts, wherever they could 


General con- 
cluſion to be 
drawn from 
the hiſtory of 
the heroes of 
this. name. 


moſt conveniently ſettle. On this account, he was no doubt 


conſidered : as the patron of the ſciences, and a great benefactor 


to mankind. Statues were erected to his honour; and tem- 


ples conſecrated to his worſhip. In ſhort, like Apollo, he 


Was dignified by: the title of Muſagetes 0 and reputes to have 
the muſes i in x his train, 


* Herodot. lib. it. c. 15. % winds fauib gt. act 
The term Muonyelng: properly deuter « a leader of the muſes, + 
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Obſervations 
upon the hiſ- 
tories tranſ- 
mitted to us 


concerning 


the firſt ages. | . 5 8 
rations: and, it muſt be confeſſed, they have left us but too 
much reaſon to reprobate their licence. With them, the tower 
beeame a giant, and the temple a fortreſs. They were, in 


%. 
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But thoſe, who have attributed theſe honours to Hercules, 
have not afforded the only inſtances of a divinity aſcribed to 
the Titans. Never ſurely were any circumſtances ſo mifre- 
preſented as thoſe which relate to them ! The poets were the 


firſt who undertook to tranſmit their hiſtory to future gene- 


this reſpect, an equal match for the celebrated hero of _ 


vantes : and then, 


\ 
0 


Their notions fitted things fo well, 3 
That l e e 503 neg. 


£ Py | = 


+ A „ 


But, unfortunately, the. grave ami ww, in x his tura, recited 
their fictions for realities ; and ſucceeding poets, with no leſ 


complaiſance, have echoed back, with additions and embel- 


liſhments, the traditions of the hiſtorian, Thus i it has been 


in every age, ſince the firſt commencement of written narra- 
tions; but, in a more particular manner before that time, 


when the introduction of Chriſtianity i into the world diverted 


the attention of mankind to ſubjects of greater certainty, and 
far greater importance. Till then, we ſhall find the cle 


ie 


writers of Greece and Rome deſtitute, in appearance, of every 


clue to direct them in mythological reſearch ; they follow 
each other's footſteps like a flock of meep; ; and their various 
productions, 
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productions, when moſt conſiſtent with themſelves, are then 
only moſt conſiſtent in error. It is impoſſible to caſt even a 
ſuperficial glance at the multifarious maſs of divinities, whom 
they have almoſt piled in heaps for want of room, without 
ene how e this has been the caſe, 


2 theſe were ranked hs Thans. | Hefiod ſeldom 
peaks of them collectively without calling them the Titan 
Deities; he repeatedly as them ©zo: Try ; and lays, that 


Ae > Jets is 125 3, 


e - Dans TE 2 'Oupare ada der 


the Hs Prion fi . 1 8 and Earth *. The perſon- 
age, from whom they derived their name, was the dene 
Noi of the Gentile world—THE SUN. 


In nemus ire parant, ubi primos craſtinus ortus 
| Extulerit May — retexerit orbem +; 


Their mother” 8 name was Titæa. And, as a proof how nearly 


they were related to Heaven and Earth, we may advert to a 


p 


curious boy intereſting tradition, which Diodorus mentions 


as a prevailing among the Atlantes. Is 1 


m— « F s % 


| This people, be obſerves 45 were the inhabitants of a tappy 
4280 9219 1 L 4 J 


15 * Held. Theog. 1 v. = 2 vil. Eneid, lib iv. v. 1 18. 
1 Diodor. Sicul. vol. i. p. 224, 225. 
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region, bordering upon the ocean; and had the reputation of 
excelling all their neighbours'in piety and beneficence. But 
it was their chief glory that the Gods were born among them, 
The firſt of theſe, who aſſumed the ſovereignty over them, 
was (Oupæyos) Ouranus; and he is reported to have had forty 
ſons by different wives, but eighteen of them by (Trrawu) 
Titza. | Theſe eighteen had each of them his proper name; 
but the title Tr, Was common to them all, and was con- 
ferred upon them in honour of Titæa, their common mother. 
She herſelf, on account of the tranſcendent excellence of her 


N was a after death to the manſions of the 


—— . 
„ ws 4 


Such is the ſtory in queſtion, the meaning of which it i 


eaſy to develop, upon the principles on which we have hi- 


therto proceeded. The Atlantians in Africa were the ſtaunch 


Ouranus— 
who? | 


profeſſors of the Ammonian ſuperſtitions. Their chief deity 
was called Ouranus, that 1 is, Our-Ain-Es, the uluferious | bun. 


21e 
tain 7 fire; which was one title for the Sun in the t times of 
1 518W 4 
remote antiquity, but afterwards, when the genuine etymon 


was loſt, became an expreſſion. for the Heaven which | was 
illuminated by him. In honour of this "deity they ereQted 


many temples; and ſome of theſe temples; (the number is 


limited to eighteen) were mounts conſtructed of earth. 
dee page 16. 
A011 Hence 
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Hence, Ouranus is ſaid to have begotten theſe upon Titæa, 
that is, in Tit-Aia, the region of theſe ſacred elevations : and 
theſe, in conſequence, received the appellation of (Tit-Ain- 
Es) Titans. To complete the fable, the ꝛ0hole country, being 
thus dedicated to the God of Day, was honoured, after the pro- 
Auction of fo many Phys, or earth- born ſons, with the ſacred 
and ag title * Tus. 


The Cretans, whoſe character for falſehood was very early 
eſtabliſhed, are not a whit behind the Grecians, the Romans, 


or even the Atlantians. They alſo had their ſtory of the 


Titans. Theſe were ſuppoſed to have been contemporaneous 


with the Curetes, the educators (though in reality only the 


prieſts “) of Jupiter; and had their habitation in the Gnoſſian 


diſtrict, Their number is ſpecified, and their names are par- 


ticularly mentioned. Six of them were men, and five 
women: and they were all the offspring of Oupavos and Tn. 
The names of the former were Cronus, Hyperion, Cœus, 
Tapetus, Creus, and Oceanus; and thoſe of the latter Rhea, 
Themis, Mnemoſyne, Phcebe, and Thetys T. How nearly 


this approaches to part of the Grecian account concerning the 


birth of the Titans, the words of Heliod ſufficiently declare: 'S 


* gee page 134 | Theſe Curetes were literally cotemporary with the 


#1 Diodor. Sicul. val. i. p. 382, 383 | | 
3 2 5 — Avrao 
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Cretans, 


and Greeks. 
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SECT. VIII. - — —— | "Avrap EMELTO | E 


Va 1 Wy | 
7" 0" 


Ovpory'y eye, Tix QNxcavor H, 

; 5 3 
Kowoy Ts, Kpeioy . Terepioye r, Iarrerayre, 
Oste re, Petey re, Ocpu Te, Munpoouyy Tey 


ÞoiGyv He youro5eOavor, T nu T ere . 


Such were the Titan deities! 


rang PRE Some have even proceeded ſo far as to ſuppoſe them to 
3 hep have been ſuperior, in ſome reſpects, to the gods themſelves, 
dd. In the conteſt, which Ovid deſcribes as taking place between 
the Pierides and the Muſes, he repreſents one of the former as 

extolling the achievements of the Giants, and debaſing thoſe 
of the Gobs; who were routed in the direful conflict, and 


driven for ſhelter into Egypt: 


The ſubſtance Bella canit Superim ; falſoque in honore Gigantas 
of a very au- 3 a + 5 . 
eient tradi- Ponit, et extenuat magnorum facta Deorum. 

tion. 


Emiſſum imi de ſede Typhoea narrat 
Celitibus feciſſe metum; cunctoſque dediſſe 
Terga fuge : donec feflos Ægyptia tellus | 

 Caxperit, et ſeptem diſcretus in oſtia Nilus 7. 


And this, like many others tranſmitted by the ſame writer, is 
a tradition of great conſequence: there is much truth in it, 
though it appears under the diſguiſe of fable. It has been 


* Hehod, Theog. v. 1 32. 1 Ovid. Metamorph. lib, v. ver. 319. . 
he already 
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already made to appear, that Typhoeus is a term, which is SECT. VIII. 


— ne Beg Er 


applicable to thoſe immenſe fabricks, which were ereQed by 


Enn 


the Cuthites in honour of the Deity in the firſt ages; but, in 
a more eſpecial manner, to that at Babel, Hence we find 


that the epithet ferrigena is annexed to it; for this points out 


in the cleareſt manner the very materials of which it was 
conſtructed. The poet, it is certain, did not underſtand, in 
this inſtance, the full force and applicability of the term he 
made uſe of, The original tradition was, that Typh-On, or 
Typh-Ees, was a tower compoſed of earthen. bricks : but, in 
proceſs of time, when this tower was metamorphoſed into a 


giant, the epithet e earth- formed underwent a correſponding 


< ” — — — — . 
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alteration, and was changed into earth-born *®, When there- 


OT, 


R 
Sr 


— 
— 
— 


fore the poet proceeds to ſay— 


3 


Huc quoque terrigenam veniſſe Typhoea narrat ; 


* 
A 


Et ſe mentitis ſuperos celafſe figuris. 


Duxque gregis, dixit, fit Juppiter, &c. 
1 | Ovid. Met. ubi ſupra. 
it 


* $0 uniformly do the writers of Greece and Rome apply the titles of 
Tnyeves; and Terrigenæ to the Titans, that it would be endleſs to cite all the 
paſſages to this effect. The following, however, from Virgil, is too ſtriking 
to be omitted; becauſe the fraternity in which T yphoeus is found, will afford 


a a ſtrong argument in favour of the obſervations I have already made concern- 
ing We Titan Sa + | 


N — ” ©» he _—_ w3 n 
— 2 1 „ „11 7 bo * uy = 2 2 x 
[ A — 2 ED 2 Þ 4 2 7. G 2 % "33d. £ 4 * — 4 — 
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—— Tum partu Terra nefando 
Cœum, Tipetumque creat, ſævumque Typhoeca, 
Et coryuratos Calum reſcindere fratres Virgil. Georg, i. ver, 2.8. 
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SECT. vil. it naturally confirms us in the belief, that he was only de- 
The import | 
yang tra pailed, though greatly adulterated by the ſucceſſi ve additions 
| of fable hat, after their diſperſion from Babel, a large body of 
the deſcendants of Chus had thrown themſelves into Egypt, and 

there eflabliſhed the ſame religious rites, and erełted the ſame 

kind of temples, by which they had diſtinguiſbed themſelves, 


N t 
j 
* 
4 
'Y 
4 5 
#1 
9 
+ : 
14 
4 


livering the ſubſtance of a tradition, which had hitherto pre- 


The term Typheus, as J have already ſhewn, may be conſtrued the Mount ſa- 
cred to the Sun. And Cœus is a name very nearly in ſynonymy with it: it is 
Co-Ees; and was one appellation, among many others, which denoted a 
temple dedicated to the Suna fabrick therefore, which, through the ignorance 
of ſucceeding ages, has undergone a perſonification fimilar to that of Ty- 
_ phoeus, or Typhon. Tipetus is only (Ta or) Aia-Petes, he place of the prieſts. 

Thus it appears, that Typho#us, Cozus, and Tipetus, are names very nearly 
of the fame ſignification with each other: and evince that the beings, to 
which they refer, are very properly aſſociated together, as well as with the 
reſt of the Titan broad. 

The epithet /evum ſeems to be appked to enn as his Aiſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtic, to imply, agreeably to tradition, the more immediate deſigna- 
tion of this kind of temple to the purpoſes of human ſacrifice. It is not 
indeed impoſhble but that the CoZus and Tdpetus may have alſo had at firſt a 
ſimilar deſtination ;, ſince they are ſo much the ſubjects of the poet's execra- 

tion. It is more probable, however, that theſe rites, inaſmuch as they were 

evidently detrimental to the increaſe of population, were conlined, in any 
region, to one particular temple, to Typhotus. However this may be, they 

muſt all have been of vaſt dimenſions ; for the poet has termed them 
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Conjuratos Cœlun reſcindere fratres. 


Hence, their object was, 10 rear their heads 4 high as to cut through the very 
heaven : but this was the profeſſed object of the builders of Babel; and 
therefore the fable in —_— was plainly of Chaldaic original. 
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zo hile reſident in the plain of Babyloma. In this paſſage, it Sgr. VIII. 
0 ne | —— 

will be found upon compariſon, that the flight of the Gobs Cmpatifen 
| | | ; : | | OE | of it with the 
into Egypt is equivalent to the death of Electryon, at the hittory of the 
95 I” | | 7 5 8 155 Amphitry- 
place from which they fled*; and the purſuit of Typhoëus onian wars. 


correſpondent with the deſcent of Amphitryon into Egypt f. 


The concealment alſo of the Gops under various ſhapes, be- 


fore the arrival of Typhoeus in queſt of them, is ſtrikingly 


alluſive to a continuation of the Ammonian worſhip, by 


means of the Egyptian Hercules, before the arrival of Am- 


phitryon from the Titan wars. In ſhort, the Bella Superin 
of Ovid are an exact counterpart to the Taphian and Tele 
boan Wars deſcribed by Heſiod. 7 


And this is plainly the import of the fable. The Egyp- Proofs of the 
. | importance of 


tians themſelves had a tradition, that T'yphotus, or Typhon, this tradi- 


tion— 


had actually been in their country. He ſeems indeed to have 


made a great diſturbance there: for when! it is ſaid, that Orus from a paſ- 


ſage of Egyp- 
aſſumed the reins of government in Egypt, it is additionally tian biftory.” 


mentioned, that he had found it neceſſary firſt 4 /et Typhon 10 


ref 1. With reſpect to the terror which this monſter is ſaid from its con- 


ſiſtency with: 
to have ſtruck 1 into the minds of the Govs, and which i is aſ- the evidence 


of antiquity, 
ferted by the poet to have been the cauſe of their precipitate 9 


\ Fs 
dee page 470. 1 3 page 167 


t Talon, en avoaia Tupura, guru. 2 An Herodot. lib. 2. 
C. 144. 8 | F , 


OY 


6 flight 


SECT. VIII. 
— — 


and with it- 
ſelf. 


Concealment 
of the Gods 
from the rage 


of Typhoeus. 
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flight into Egypt: it was only the e which invaded 
the minds of the idolatrous Cuthites, upon the deſtruction of 
their tower, the diſmembering of their family, and the ſudden 
annihilation of all their ambitious projects. 


To ſupport and complete che fiction, the Gops are faid to 
have concealed themſelves, after their retreat, under various 
forms— | 2 

Dux que gregis, dixit, fit Jupiter. unde recurvis 
Nunc quoque formatus Lybis eſt cum cornibus Ammon. 
Delius in corvo, Proles Semeleia ca pro, 


Fele Soror Phæbi, nivea Saturnia vaccl, 


Piſce Venus latuit, Cyllenius ibidis alis * 


It is a fable, however, which in every part had its origin 


in fact: for the forms they aſſumed, bear an evident re- 


lation to the various devices that were ſculptured upon the 


principal gates of Egyptian cities and temples, i in conſiſtency 
with a cuſtom which prevailed moſt remarkably | in that coun- 


try. And it is well worthy. of obſervation, how nearly the 


deſcription, Juſt given, correſponds | in ſeveral particulars with 


the account of one of the moſt ancient and celebrated hiſto- 


riographers of Egypt. 


| Herodotus ſays, that it Was unlawful among the Egyptian 


F On Metamorph abi ſupra. 


10 


* 
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to facrifice the cow ; becauſe it was ſacred io Iſis: for that the 


image of Mit was that of a wwoman, crowned with the horns of 


a cow. But this deity was conſidered as the Queen of Hea- 


ven; and was therefore the ſame with the Juno or Saturnia 


of the Romans *. 


The ſame writer has informed us, that the painters drew, 
and the ſculptors carved, the image of Pan, in the ſame manner 
as the Greeks, that is, with the face of a ſbe, and the legs of a 


he-goat f. Authors, it is true, are far from being agreed in 
reſpect to the parentage of this deity : but if there be any 


conſiſtency of character in divinities which have the ſame 


SECT. VIII. 
et; 


Ifis concealed 


under the 
form of a 
cow; 


Pan under 
that of a 
goat; 


attributes, nothing can be clearer than that the Pan of the 


Egyptians was the ſame in ms with the Proles Semeleia of 


the Romans, 


I ſhall notice but one inſtance more of the ſame kind. Ju- 
piter, according to the poet, was metamorphoſed on this oc- 
caſion into a ram: and Herodotus has told us, that © zhe 
6 Thebans, and thoſe other Egyptians who ah gain from ſheep, 


< « affirm, that this law obtained among them in # conſequence * 


Herodot. lib. ii. c. 41. Tas 9. "PW ov G bers Ney, d D ipal tigt Ths 
*Lowg. To yag Tr "Lows 6 ca Mie Ev Yuvaueniov. Pane eri, &c. 


F Ne d On nat Ny ot Cuyeapu xa 0 dra uaromrot TY Havog, — 


ENmeg, ruyaꝰ ia, GYITPITRTOV xa Tpayonxihia: Herodot, lib. ii. c. 46. 


« the 


Jupiter under 
that of a ram. 
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SEC T. VIII. 


Cm oa 


Jupiter hid- 
den from 
Hercules 
under this 


diſguiſe. 
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« the 3 circumſtance :—that Fußiter, after Hercules had 
&« long wiſhed to. ſee ham, contrary to his inclination, conſented 
&« at laſt to admit him to his preſence : but that he had previouſly 
« diſguiſed bimſelf under the fleecy ſtin of a ram's bead; which 
et he had rift off for that purpoſe, and drawn over his own, 
« On this account,” ſays the ſame writer, * the Egyptians re- 


« preſented the image of Jupiter with the face of a ram. The 


« Ammonians alſo, who are colonies of Egyptians and Ethio- 


giant, and ſpeak a language which has' much in it that i is 
& common to both, have received this from the Egyptians. And 


* it appears to me, that this people have flyled themſelves AM- 


„ MONTANS, becauſe the Egyptians call Fupiter AMMON.” 


Concluſion to 


be drawn 
from this lat- 
ter circum- 
ſtance, viz. 


that Hercu- 
les and Ty- 
phoeus were 
the ſame. 


and the ſame order of fietitious beings. 


“For this reaſon,” he adds, the Thebans do not ſacrifice the 


ram, but hold it in great veneration: except, indeed, on a 


certain day every year, which tis the feſtival of Fupiter. 


* They then ſlaughter one ram; whoſe hide they place, in the 
„manner above deſcribed, upon the image of Jupiter; and 
« * afterwards introduce to it the image of Hercules *.” I have 


cited this ſingular paſſage ſo much at length for two reaſons: 


The firſt is—becauſe it is immediately deducible:from . 
that, if there be any conſiſtency in the mythology of the 
ancients, Hercules and Typhoëus muſt be referred to one 


According to | the 


Herodot. lid. 3 Ji. c. 42. e 
fable 


OF GREECE. | 439 


fable of Ovid, Jupiter concealed himſelf from TYPHOEUS sxcr. vin. 


in the form of @ ram; but according to the tradition of the 
' Egyptians themſelves, it was from HERCULES that he con- 
cealed himſelf under the ſame form. Since, therefore, the 
fundamental principles of the theology both of Greece and 


Rome were originally imported from Egypt, I conſider the 


above compariſon of theſe accounts as affording an additional 


proof of the juſtice of a remark, which I have long ſince 


made, in reſpect to the little real difference of character which 


ſubſiſted between them *. It is certain that, as the traditional 


hiſtories of the firſt ages became impaired, the ſame facts were 


often related in, apparently, very different ways: yet the eſta- 


bliſhment of the facts will as often argue that this diverſity 


is only in appearance. 


The ſecond reaſon is, becauſe it affords a convincing ar- 
gument that nations, in the times of antiquity, did ſometimes 
receive their denominations from the modes of their religious 
worſhip. Fer it is improbable that Herodotus would have 
made the ſuppoſition, hat the Ammonians bad derived their 


— — 


Nations de- 
nominated 
from the pe- 


culiar rites of 


their religion. 


name from the Jupiter Ammon of the Thebans, had no inſtances 


ever occurred a names eee in ſimilar eee. 


I" 


that he had aQtually a temple alter the model of the The- 


„Ses page 458. 
r * 
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SECT. vill. bæan Jupiter *; by which I ſuppoſe i is intended, that it had 
nn 
his ſtatue enptunse above its gate of entrance. This argument, 
it may be perceived, confers a further degree of probability 
upon the etymologies which have been given in reſpect to the 


names of ſome of the i r founders of Grecian ſtates f. 


general in- Upon the whole, therefore, it appears that theſe verſes of 


he rd Ovid afford a ſtrong additional evidence—of the flight of the 

queſtion, + Titans, or Cuthites, into Egypt—of the eſtabliſhment of their 
religion in that country and alſo that many, if not all, of 
the more ſtupendous monuments of antiquity, in in chat land, 


were erected during their domination. 


Two princi- It has been obſerved, that Titanes was a common mytho- 
pal denomi- | 


nations often logical title for all thoſe Ammonian colonies, who were con- 
uſed in this | : 


hiſtory, cerned in the confuſion at Babel, or the firſt great war againſt 

| Heaven; but more particularly for thoſe, who, after the dif- 

perſion, travelled weſtward; throwing themſelves into Egypt 

firſt, and afterwards into the maritime countries both on the 

northern and ſouthern coaſts of the Mediterranean. It has 
allo been remarked, that at none of this fublec? rote were more 


| . 
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+ Such, for inſtance, as Erechtheus, Inachus, Coo Cadmus, Danius. 
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iſtinguiſhed by their native ferocity, and he miſchiefs they SECT. vin. 


every where produced“, than thoſe who were denominated 


Typhon and Typhoëus. We have further conſidered, in a 


general manner, the origin of theſe appellations; and have 


traced them to their primitive forms ; all of which imply 
the hill-altars of the firſt ages. Though it would perhaps be 
a taſk of ſome difficulty to aſſign with accuracy, at this diſ- 
tant date, the ſpeciſic difference which ſubſiſted at firſt be- Of the dit. 


op | | : . : | | ; fer be- 
tween the terms Tit, or Tith and Tuph; there are, notwith- ae 
6 terms Tith 
ſtanding, two ſuppoſitions, which may be advanced reſpecting and Tuph. 


them, with a high * of . 


: . 


The firſt is that the Tith of the Cuthites muſt have been Suppoſition 
| | 5 | | - the farſt, 
more common than their Tuph : and that, on this account, 


Titanes 1 is the general denomination for the whole of that 
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gigantic race, of which Typhon, or Typhoeus,- are only the 
names of one particular character. In other words, the for- 
mer of theſe was the common title of all their ſacred mounts, 
together with the towers, temples, or altars erected upon 


them; while the latter was applied only to the more ſtupen- 


* The extenſive influence of theſe monſters has given riſe to the various 
traditions exiſting in different countries reſpecting them. We may, at all 
events, conclude that wherever there is any record of their overthrow and 


entombment, in thoſe ſpots they muſt have chiefly 1 1 85 themſelves by 
the havock they made of the human ſpecies. | 5 
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dous elevations of this kind, ſuch, for inſtance, as the tower 
of Babel, ſome of the pagodas of India, and the pyramids of 
Egypt, but eſpecially the largeſt *; as well as to the mounts, 
or high-þlaces, dedicated to the ſame uſes, by the ſame people, 
in different regions, in after- times. 5 x 


* The reaſon why I have diſtinguiſhed the great pyramid in particular, as 
one of the real Tuph of antiquity, will appear, I think, ſufficiently evident to 
thoſe, who thoroughly conſider the internal ſtructure of this fabrick, and the. 
ſacred ciſtern which ſtill remains, as a Proaf of the luſtrations of intended 
victims in former times. 


The other pyramids have moſt probably been conſtrued for the ſame 


- purpoſes : but, as no ſuch furniture has hitherto been diſcovered, as we have 


noticed in the great one, this. is a point which cannot be abſolutely infiſted 


on. It is poſſible they may have been only ſacred mounts, conſtructed for 


the purpoſes of ordinary ſacrifice, of divination, and, aſtronomy. At the ſame 
time, it muſt be acknowledged, that, becauſe no openings to any internal apart- 


ments have as yet been difcovered in the reſt, we have no right to conclude 


that ſuch have never had, or have not at preſent, an exiſtence. For how 
eaſily might ſuch an entrance as even that of the large one be cloſed up, and, 
in the courſe of a few years, be rendered inviſible ? And how likely is it, 


that this ſhould be the caſe in every other inſtance, when we conſider the 


jealous and ſuſpicious diſpoſition of the inhabitants of Egypt? In addition, 
however, to all this, it may be obſerved, that theſe apertures may have been 
buried too. deeply in the ſand, which generally ſurrounds the baſes of theſe: 
fabricks, to a very conſiderable depth, to have admitted of diſcovery : or they 
may have been placed at ſuch a height, as to render them invifible from be- 
low, when they are cloſed by a door or ſtone. 

Theſe circumſtances, when we take into conſideration the entire analogy 
of form which ſubſiſts between all theſe buildings, and the perfect uniformity 
of thoſe fundamentals of religion which have evidently been the cauſes of 
their conſtruction, will induce us ſtrongly to favour the ſuppoſition, that al 
theſe immenſe piles were erected for the i: en e oblation of human, 
og 
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The ſecond conjecture is, that though the notion conveyed $FCT. viii. 
—ů — 
by the word Tuph may be comprehended in the idea annexed Suppoſition 
the ſecond, 
to the other term, this name is, notwithſtanding, applicable 


only to thoſe particular ſtruckures or mounts, which were 


more immediately ſet apart for the execrable oblation of hu- 
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man ſacrifices. This may likewiſe conſtitute, in all proba- 


bility, the chief ſpecific difference between T'yphoeus, and 


8 1 + 2 


Hercules, Cœus, Iäpetus, together with the reſt of the Titan 
| brood ; the greater part of whoſe names are very nearly, if 
not altogether, ſynonymous with each other. It certainly af- 
fords fome degree of confirmation to the former ſuppoſition 


advanced upon this ſubjeQ ; becauſe theſe inhuman rites were 


generally performed in the moſt elevated ſituations. 


Such have been ſome few, out of the vaſt variety of fictions, General re- 
Fes capitulation. 


which have prevailed reſpecting the Titans: with which, 
indeed, the claſſic writings of Greece and Rome may be li- 
terally ſaid to teem ; for ſuch ſeems to have been the taſte of 
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the moſt celebrated ſtates of antiquity, that the genius, which 


Et ts 


was not prolific in monſters, and could not ſupport with abi- 
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| lity their deſcent from a race of gods, was generally diſre- 
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| garded, and deſtined to languiſh i in obſcurity and contempt. 


ö * 


At one time, we have ſeen them transformed 3 into 88 ; Various cha- 


racter of the 
and repreſented as waging war againſt Heaven itſelf. At an- Titans. 
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SECT. VIII. other time, they have with no leſs juſtice been exalted into 


— — 


An account 


of their tranſ- 
actions on the 


plain of Shi - 
NAar. 


Their war 
againſt Ju- 
piter— 


The event of 


A 


gods. Titan himſelf, the common parent of them, has been 


further honoured as the object of ſupreme adoration; and to 
him has been attributed the matchleſs ſplendour of the Ruler 
of Day *. All this has been done—to gratify perhaps the 
vanity of a patron—to ſolicit the applauſe of a whole coun- 
try—to excite it to the martial deeds of heroiſm—or, to ele- 
vate the popular conceptions, 1n regard to the fundamental 


parts of Ethnic theology. 


Jupiter Ammon was the ſupreme deity of the heathen 
world: he occupied a principal place in the Egyptian cata- 
logue; and had, at a prior date, been the SAOS of the Ba- 
bylonians f. From him the Greeks derived their "T0 IN - and 


the inhabitants of Latium their Jupiter. He is ſtyled empha- 
tically by the earlieſt poets of Greece Tarn apy re by e g; 
and it was the higheſt ambition of the illuſtrious conqueror of 
the world to be reputed his ſon. Some confuſed traditions 
| had prevailed reſpecting the diſperſion from Babel, and the 


ſubverſion of the tower of the Titans; and, this calamity 


having been the effect, in great meaſure, of a rebellion 


againſt the diſpenſations of Heaven, they were eaſily miſcon- 


ſtrued, in ages devoted to fable, into a war againſt Jupiter and 


the Gods. In this war, however, Jupiter and his adherents 


* * Sce page 479. f Page 98. f Page 99. $ Homer & Heſiod paſſim. | 


CIE 


OF GREECE, _ 4 


were of neceſſity to be viftorions': the whole ſyſtem of Pagan sxcr. vin. 


theology depended upon their ſueceſs. Even Ovid, after he 
has related the ſtory of the Pierides to the manifeſt diſparage- 
ment of theſe deities, repreſents theſe rivals of the Muſes as 
metamorphoſed into magpies, as an appropriate puniſhment 


for their malevolent garrelity— 


1 


Nunc quoque in alitibus facundia priſca remanſit, 


„ garrulitas, ſtudiumque i immane loquendi v. 


46 this he, no doubt, conſidered: as the only way of re- 
moving any unfavourable opinion, which might otherwiſe 
attach itſelf, either to the proweſs of the celeſtials, or to his 
own religious notions, In order to magnify the victory of 
the Gods, the Titans are transformed into enormous giants. 
One of theſe left the trace of his foot in ſolid rock two cubits 


in length +: another was as big as a mountain t ; and a third 


could only be confined by the weight of the whole iſland of 


Sicily §. It might therefore be neceſſary, in order to confer 


the greater probability upon theſe and ſimilar relations, to 


ſuppoſe — that theſe creatures of the imagination, whoſe fierce- 
neſs was every way commenſurate with their dimenſions, and 
who, in themſelves, were as remote from the apprehenſion of 


\ 
the vulgar, as 2 were from the belief of the philoſopher, 


5 Ovid. Metamorph. lib. v. ver. 677. | "x See page 442. 
4 IL 376, &c. | a 125 | | 9 Page 424. 4 


£826 ſhould, 


— —noned 


Artifice of the 


mythologiſts. 
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ſhould, at firſt, by the terror of their aſpect, and the vaſtneſs 
of their preparations, be able to intimidate even the divinities 
themſelves, who were oppoſed to them; who, nevertheleſs, 
regaining courage by reflection, and exerting their vigour to 
the utmoſt, muft at length become viaorious and triumphant, 
The flight of the Gods into Egypt, as we have ſeen it de- 
ſcribed by Ovid, though there is much truth in the ſtory, was 
repreſented, in part at leaſt, under this impreſſion. There is 
a ſublime and beautiful paſſage in Milton's / Paradiſe Loſt,” 
which will further illuſtrate the hint 1 have juſt given: and 1 
quote it with the greater pleaſure, becauſe it ſhews that what 
T have thus deduced from the obvious artifice of the mytho- 
logiſt, has not been deemed unworthy the pen of that exalted 
genius. Raphael, after relating to Adam the defeat of the 
rebel hoſt in Heaven, in the battle of the firſt day, deſcribes 
them as plotting during the ſucceeding night how they might 
renew the attack the next day with the greateſt probability of 
better fortune : he here anticipates the invention of gun- 
powder, and the ruinous effects of cannon ; and after both 
armies were prepared for action on the enſuing morning, he 
repreſents the attack as thus commencing from the hoſt of 
80 ſcoffing in ambiguous words, he an 
Had ended; when to right and left the front 
Divided, and to either flank reti d: 


Which to our eyes diſcover'd, new and ſtrange, sx. vur. 
A triple mounted row of pillars laid —— 


On wheels (for like to pillars moſt they ſeem'd, 
Or hollow'd bodies made of oak or fir, 

With branches lopt, in wood or mountain fell'd) 
Braſs, iron, ſtony mold, had not their mouths 
With hideous orifice gap'd on us wide 
Portending hollow truce : at each behind 

A Seraph ſtood, and in his hand a reed 

Stood waving tip't with fire; while we ſuſpenſe, 
Collected ſtood within our thoughts amus d 


Not long, for ſudden all at once their reeds 

Put forth, and to a narrow vent applyd 

With niceſt touch. Immediate in a flame, | 

But ſoon obſcur d with ſmoke, all Heaven appear'd, 1 


From thoſe deep · throated engines belch'd, whoſe roar 
Imbowel'd with outrageous noiſe the air, 

And all her entrails tore, diſgorging foul 

Their deviliſh glut, chain'd thunderbolts and hail 
Of iron globes ; which on the victor hoſt 

Levell'd, with ſuch impetuous fury ſmote, 

That whom they hit, none on their feet might ſtand, 
Though ſtanding elſe as rocks, but down they fell 
By thouſands, angel on arch-angel rell'd 1 

The ſooner for their arms; unarm'd they might 
Have eaſily as ſp'rits evaded ſwift | 

By quick contraction or remove ; ; but now + 


38 Foul 
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SECT. VII. Foul diſſipation follow'd, and forc'd rout; ;: 
— — Norfſervd it to relax their ſerried files. 85 

What ſhould they do? If on they uns, repulſe 
Repeated, and indecent overthrow 

Doubled, would render them yet more deſpis d. 


And to their foes a laughter; for in view 


Stood rank'd of Seraphim another row W- _ _. 
In poſture to diſplode their ſecond tire 
Of thunder: back defeated to return 


This confuſion, however, 85 laſting „ 


& & 


Compariſon — e * They ſtood 


of Milton | 
with Heſiod, Awhile i in trouble: but they ſtood not i - 


„ | Rage prompted them at length, and found them arms, 8 
Againſt ſuch helliſh miſchief fit t oppoſe. 
Forthwith (behold the excellence, the power 
| Which Gop hath in his mighty Angels placd ; 
4 Their arms away they threw, and to the Bills. 
(For Earth hath this variety from Heavn 
of pleaſure ſituate i in hill and dale) 
Light as the lightning glimpſe they ran, to few 310 
From their foundations loos ning to and fro 
They pluck'd the ſeated bills with all their lad. 
7 Rocks, waters, woods; and by their ſhaggy tops 
i Uplifting bore them in their hands : amaze, 
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Be ſure, and terror ſeix d the rebel hoſt, 

When coming towards them ſo dread they ſaw 

The bottom of the mountains upward turn'd; 

Till on thoſe curſed engines triple-row : 

They ſaw them whelmed, and all their confidence 

Under the weight of mountains buried deep ; 

Themſelves invaded next, and on their heads 

Main promontories flung, which in the air 

Came ſhadowing, and oppreſs'd whole legions arm'd ; 

Their armour help'd their harm, cruſh'd in and bruis'd 

Into their ſubſtance pent, which wrought them pain 

Implacable, and many a dolorous groan, 

Long ſtruggling underneath, ere they could wind 

Out of ſuch pris'n, though ſp'rits of pureſt light, 

Pureſt at firſt, now groſs by ſinning grown. 

| The reſt, in imitation, to like arms 8 

Betook them, and the nei ghb'ring hills uptore; 

So hills amid the air encounter'd bills 

| Hurd to and fro with jaculation dire, - 

T hat under ground they fought in diſmal ſhade ; 

Infernal noiſe ; war ſeem'd a civil game . 

To this uproar ; horrid confuſion heap'd 

2 Upon confuſion roſe : and now all Heaven 

Had gone to wreck, with ruin overſpread ; 

Had not th” Almighty Father, where be fits 

Shrined in his ſanctuary of Heav'n ſecure, 5 3 
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This tumull, 


This admirable paſſage is very nearly related to the following, 
in which Heſiod has preſented to our imagination the direful 
conflict of the Titans with the Gods: 


O01 Toſs Thee xclſeg hex E dal NY, 
IId pæg „ Aν g 51Sapys Ev NEO 25% Jeg. | 
TITHNEZY d' erepw?:y exaguval]o Oe Reg 
 TpoPpoyewg, Weipwy Te, Ging & d ep (Qruvoy 
Ad epo! Azwoy de pepe Noifog ameipwr 
Tu ds py pe Srreg ehe & Oupavos evpug 
E£10pucv0G, Wedobey d E]waorot]o ponpo OAvpros 
Pur vm abavalwy* Syoo-ig d mare Gerbe ee | 
Tag) apo jepoe ja, o ueů T leon 
Arm 4M N, oN TE xpol]epatcuy. 
Mc a ET eee Ge Nec royoeſſa F. 


At the cloſe of the fight, are introduced the deſtruction of 
the Titans, and their fall from the heights they had at- 
tained |: 


V Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, book vi. v. 633.— have taken the liberty of 
marking, in italics, thoſe paſſages in the poem of Milton, which are moſt 
nearly allied to the deſcriptions of the Greek poet with n I compare 
him in this part of his writings. 


+ Heſiod. Theogon. v. 9 
'4 Ibid. v. 713- 
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The ſtyle of combat here deſcribed i 1 nicely adapted to the 28 


rr 


character of the parties concerned. In their war againſt 


Heaven, the Titans had recourſe to no ordinary inſtruments The propriety 
of this paſſage 


of ſlaughter. They heaped maſs upon maſs, and, as it were, in the heathen 


poet. 
mountain upon mountain, till their very means of offence | 


proved their deſtruction. They vainly hoped that, from the 
ſummit of their works, they ſhould be able to invade the 
manſions of the Supreme: but, as they placed their truſt in 
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* Nine days they fell; confounded Chaos roar d, 
And felt tenfold confuſion in their fall 
Through his wild anarchy, fo huge a rout 
Incumber'd him with ruin: Hell at laſt. 
Tauning receiv '& them whole, and on hem che d. : 
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SECT. vin, Earth, to earth they were conſigned ; caſt down : and buried, 


in a manner, under the heaps which they had accumulated. 


There is, indeed, a peculiar propriety in that part of this 
hiſtory, which repreſents the inferior deities, who were op- 
poſed to them, as engaging them with their own weapons, 
and ruining them by means of their own devices. When 
their tower fell, they had literally the blows returned them, 
which they had meditated againſt Heaven : many of them 
were buried under the ruins ; ; and the remainder were driven 
far away into various regions. Theſe regions were ſuppoſed 
by the Greeks to have been the abodes of darkneſs and mi- 
ſery. Of thoſe Titans who went eaftward, or in a northern 

or ſouthern direction, they had no knowledge: neither would 
they ſo far degrade their own country as to ſuppoſe that any 
of them had ſettled there, though they themſelves were 
partly at leaſt of the ſame race. But they had a tradition 
that a large body of them had proceeded from Egypt weſt⸗ 


ward, on the ſouthern coaſt of the Mediterranean : and their 


direction being towards the place of the ſetting ſun, they 


therefore conſigned them to a land of darkneſs, and. eter- 
nal woe. 


Such 1s the concluſion of this celebrated war, at which we 
are now arrived! But it muſt be obſerved, that ſo long as 


inferior 


OF GREECE. My 


inferior agents, the armies of Heaven, were employed in SECT. vil. 


quelling theſe inſurgents, ſo long nothing appears to have 


been deciſive on either part. They are deſcribed as engaged 
in nearly an equal conteſt ; and the fate of the day 1 is unde- 


termined, till Jove himſelf deſcends to the combat. 
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The 


* Heſiod. Theogon. v. 686.—What the heathen has here aſcribed to Jupiter, 
the Chriſtian poet has transferred to THE ONLY SON OF GOD: and where. 
as the former has deſcribed “ the Father of Gops and Men,” as exerting the 
whole prowels of his arm, in conjunction with the inferior deities, in quelling 
the rebellious Titans ; the latter has repreſented THE SON as putting forth 
not half his power, but driving the apoſtate angels out of heaven, unaided 


by any of its hoſts. The deſcription, indeed, is elevated here i into the higheſt 


flights of ſublimity : | 5 


So ſpake the Son, and into terror cbang d 
His count nance too ſevere to be beheld, 
And full of wrath bent on his enemies. | 
At once the Four. ſpread out their ſtarry wings 
With dreadful ſhade contiguous, and the orbs 
Of his fierce chariot roll'd, as with the ſound 
Of torrent floods, or of a numerous hoſt, 
He on bis impious _foes right onzward drove, 
Gloomy as night ; under his burning wheels 
The ſtedfaſt empyrean ſhook. throughout, ee Os 
All but the throne of Gop, Full ſoon 
Among them be arriv'd, in his right band 
Graſping ten thouſand thunders, which be ſent 
Before him, ſuch as in their ſouls infix'd. 
Plagues ; they, aftoniſÞ'd, all reſiſtance loft, 
All courage; down their idle veapons dropt; 
O'er ſhields and helms, and helmed heads he rode 
Of Thrones and mighty Seraphim proftrate, aq # 
That wiſh'd the mountains now might be again. ; 
Thrown on them as a ſhelter from his ire. 


Nor 
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The preceding extracts, from the works of theſe two great 
maſters in the art of poetry, are highly illuſtrative of the 
manner in which this celebrated war was carried on, The 


one has indeed referred fo heaven, what the other has repre- 


ſented as taking place on earth ; but yy were in reality two 


different events which they recorded. And though there are 
many diſtinguiſhing circumſtances which ſuſficiently prove 


Nor leſs on either ſide 1 5 fell 
His arrows, from the fourfold-viſag'd Four 
Diſtinct with eyes, and from the living wheels 
Diſtinct alike with multitude of eyes; 
One ſpirit in them rul'd, and every eye 
Glar'd lightning, and ſhot forth pernicious fire 
Among th' accurs'd, that wither d all their ftrength, 
And of their wonted vigour left them drain'd, 
8 Exhauſted, ſpiritleſs, afflicted, fall'n. 


YET HALF HIS STRENGTH HE PUT NOT FORTH, but check'd 
His thunder in mid voly : for he meant 
| oo | to deſtroy, but root them out of Heaven, 


_ Paradiſe Loft, book vi. ver. 824. 


The modern poet has certainly outdone the ancient in this part of his ſub- 
jet. He was happy in being poſſeſſed of reſources for deſcription, of which 
the other was ignorant; and was perhaps ſtill happier in his powers of com- 
bination. The account which Milton has here given of the fall of the 
angels is greatly analogous to that which Heſiod has preſented of the fate of 
the Titans. The latter, however, had nothing to aſſiſt him, but the force 
of his own genius, and the hints of a corrupted tradition : the former was 
endued with at leaſt equal powers for invention; and was likewiſe enabled to 
fummon the living creatures that attend the throne, the chariot of God, and 
the armies of Heaven, conſiſting of the various orders of Cherubim and Se- 
raphim, to aid his repreſentation. Theſe were objects, which Revelation 
brought to his view; and, with the help of which, he Tor 1 ſuperior 
to the Theogoniſt of Greece. 
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this, there are, notwithſtanding, many paſſages in their re- 


ſpective deſcriptions, the ſimilarity of which inſtructs us, how 


greatly the Engliſh poet was indebted to the Grecian for many 


of the noble ideas, with which he has eariched has part of his 


compoſition, 


The latter of theſe writers has well attributed to the thun- 
der of Jupiter the credit of ſubduing the Titanic hoſt: it is a 


portion of hiſtory, which accords with the ſubſtance of ſe- 
veral other accounts relative to the ſame event. The attacks 


of the elements are generally ſaid to have had a principal ſhare 


in the termination of the combat; and when, by their means, 


an impreſſion was made upon the tower, * which the children 


of men had built,” the defeat and diſperſion of theſe rebel- 


lious ſubjects of Heaven became the neceſſary and immediate 


conſequence. The Scriptures themſelves aſſert that it was a 


particular effect of the divine agency ; and, though they ſay 


nothing concerning the fall of this ſtupendous fabrick, it is 
nevertheleſs certain that it did fall ; and that a vaſt miſ-ſhapen 
maſs of ruins is all that now remains of what was Babel *. 


When the Deity himſelf condeſcended to interfere in the 


* On the plain of Babylonia there are, at this day, perceptible two im- 


menſe maſſes of ruins not very remote from each other. One of theſe is ſup- 


poſed to have been Babel; and the other, the ancient TIER but wird 
was which it is not poſſible to determine. 


9 _ tranſaction, 


tranſaction, the affair was brought to a ſpeedy iſſue; the fate 
of the day was decided, and a rout of extermination followed. 
Then Cottus, Briareus, and Gyges * inſatiable of fight, hurled 
often from their mighty hands three hundred rocks at once ; and, 
by the immenſity of what they hurled, completely buried under 
umbrage deep the Titans : thus. driving them from light, and 
binding them, haughty as they were, with the galling fetlers of 
the vanquiſhed, they ſent them to the darkſome realm of "_ 
2 below the Earth, as Heaven i is above it. 


Several of the hiſtories already mentioned were originally 
calculated to preſerve the memory of the fame event. They 
were, at firſt, correct accounts: but, in proceſs of time, 


* Cottus, Briareus, and Gyges were fabled to be three enormous giants, 
each of whom had an hundred arms and fifty heads. They are repreſented 
as engaged, in this conflict, on the fide of Jupiter; and occupy the ſame 
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Correſpond- 
ing hiſtories 
illuſtrative of 
the ſame 
event. 


place in the fiction of Heſiod, that the four living creatures, who are ſta- 


tioned about the chariot of THE SON, do in the poem of Milton. 
I cannot help thinking, from the fiction which has repreſented theſe mon- 
ſters with each an hundred hands and fifty heads, that they were merely a 


perſonification of ſome ſacred grove, or groves, in the neighbourhood of the 


tower, whoſe downfall is hyperbolically deſcribed in the hiſtory before us. It 
is certain that, in this caſe, the branches of the trees might admit of a tranſ- 
formation into the arms of theſe giants; while their tufted tops would well 
repreſent ther multitudinous heads. As the fabuliſts of antiquity had intro- 
duced ſo many additional hands into the fight, it was alſa neceſſary that they 
ſhould find ſufficiency of work to engage them : and what, in a combat like 
this, when rocks amid the air encountered rocks, could be ſuch proper Wea- 
pons as the yery rocks which were hurled ? 
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SECT. VIII. through the increaſing miſconception of terms, and the cor- 


ruptions naturally incident to all oral tradition (particularly 


when it is conveyed into various countries, and intermixed 
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with ſubjects foreign to it), they acquired a degree of fa- 
buloſity, which ſo far concealed their genuine import, that it 
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had taken, in order to reduce them to their preſent depravity. 


That of Her- To this claſs muſt be referred the various ſtories which re- 
; late to—the victories, obtained by Hercules over the giants, at 
Cuma * and Pallene ; the ſignal vengeance he executed upon 
Alcyon ꝓ and Homadus ; and the dread which Jupiter him- 
Amphitryon, ſelf is ſaid to have had of him . The war of Amphitryon, 
which proved no leſs fatal to his father-in-law, than to the 
Taphians, againſt whom he waged it ©: the battle, in which 

Typhocus, Typhocus routed the Gops, and drove them for ſhelter into 
Egypt **; to which we may add, the fate which befell this 
monſter FF : were only different details of the ſame fact. 

Erechtheus. And, when it is aſſerted that Erechtheus was the father of 
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cauſe of this denomination to the idolatrous Ammonians, who 
were diſperſed from Babel . 


The firſt lapſe of the human race into idolatry is frequently 
compared to the raviſhing of a virgin. Hence the fables con- 
cerning the amours of the Gods, and of Jupiter in particular! 
This was the deity, who, outwitting Amphitryon, was the 
means of uſhering the Herculean hero into the world ; it 
was the ſame who was alſo reputed the father of Bacchus 4. 
In the former inſtance, Alcmena, and in the latter, Thyone, 
were the victims of his luſt. Homadus, in like manner, is 
aid to have violated the chaſtity ef Alcyone §. All theſe 


were fables of the ſame kind; and are very nearly related to 


that momentous event, of which we are now ſpeaking. The 
ſeduction of Alcyone and Thyone were certainly ſymbolical 
of the firſt eſtabliſhment of the ſolar worſhip in Chaldæa: 
that which was employed towards Alemena was commemo- 


rative of the firſt tranſlation of thoſe rites from Chaldza to 


Egypt, by a colony of the diſperſed. The moſt common Tye principal 


word in uſe among the oriental nations, as. the appellative of 
a country, was Ai; this the Greeks rendered a, a,; and 
ſometimes ſimply « and : and, as theſe among them were 


uſually the terminations of feminine nouns, they therefore 


+ See page 428, Ke. 
Page 387, &. 
conceived 


22 Pages 265, 293, 294. : 
} Page 163, 165. 
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The lapſe of 
mankind into 
idolatry to 
what com- 
pared ?— 


Jupiter and 
Alcmena. 


Jupiter and 
Semele. 


Homadus and 
Aleyone. 


occaſion of 


theſe fictions. 
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SECT. VIII. 
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Other hiſto- 
ries of the 


ſame kind. 
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conceived that ſuch terms as Al-Cuon-Ai, Al-Cu-Men-Ai, 
Thu-On-Ai, and Tit-Ai, were only the proper names of 


women ; to whom the hiſtories, in which they were intro- 


duced, had a particular relation. Theſe blunders ſerved {till 


further to deprave the traditions they were in poſſeſſion of: 


for all the circumſtances they detailed were immediately dif- 


guiſed in allegory,: ſo as to admit of ſome kind of an applica- 
tion to theſe fictitious agents. Hence the names Ave, 
AXxprvn Oviorn, Tiras ; and the fabulous and inconſiſtent cir- 
cumſtances connected with them. 7 e e 


But, while ſome traditions repreſent the general apoſtacy 


of mankind from the true Gop in this light; others; with no 
leſs propriety, aſſign a degree of relation, or conſanguinity, 


as ſubſiſting between the countries in which it early burſt 


forth, and the Deity himſelf, whoſe worſhip it was intended 


to eſtabliſh.” Thus, Alemena was the daughter of Electryon “; 
Aleyone, the ſiſter of Euryſtheus T; and Titza, the wife of 
Ouranus . But I have ſhewn, that Eletryonh, Earyſtheus|, 
and Ouranus J, were "Wy: different names for the ſame ob- 
WO" Sun. . * | 


- 
— * 5 2 a * J 13 1 ; 
f f £ 14 44 j 1 0 "iS | (-Þ . 7 


WF” 


Thus far, ity as to the e bes of the Cattle and 


+ Page 387, 394. 
Page 388. 


* See page 462, &c. 
$ Page 465. 


4 +.Page af 481. 


I Page 480. 
their 
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their adherents in that land, from which they had expelled szcT. vim. 


\ ere. 
Aſhur. If we follow two conſiderable bodies of them, as TranſaRtions 
of the Titans: 

they went eaſtward and weſtward, after the diſperſion, we in Egypt. 


ſhall find among each—the veſtiges of the ſame traditions 


5 ; 5 Alnidentityof 
which they had prior to this event; the ſame rites and prin- ee re- 
Fa oi OY En ; ; ligious rites, 
ciples of religion which were then eſtabliſhed; a moſt ſtriking ee. in Egypt 

| : | and India. 


analogy in the ſtyle of erecting their ſacred ſtructures; as well 
as the ſame devotion to aſtronomy, and hieroglyphical ro- 
mance. 


With reſpect to traditions - the primitive rectitude of hu- Identity, of 
e bes 1 | | EY | traditions in- 
man nature, and its gradual ſubſequent deterioration,” charac- theſe coun- 


terized by the fable of the four ages. the univerſal deluge ; plied. 

fabled, in India, by the incarnation of Veeſhnu in the form 

of a fiſh; and in Egypt, by the hiſtory of Typhon and Oſi- 

ris T, as well as the miraculous preſervation of Menes, the 

firſt king j—the Titan war—and the exploits of Hercules— . NE. 
are 


* Page 16; and 437s note ä 
3 Page 251, note f. and 255 note F. 


+ This is a portion of hiſtory too remarkable to be neglected in this place. 
“Concerning the crocodiles of Egypt,” ſays Diodorus Siculus, “ there is 
« recited another tradition=that one of the moſt ancient kings, named 
*&* Menas, being attacked by his own dogs, had fled for refuge to the lake 
« Morris 3 and (wonderful to relate !) had been ſupported upon the back of a 
„ crocodile, and conveyed in ſafety to the oppoſite bank “.“ After the ob- 


® Diedor, Sicul, vol. i. p. 199, 200. 


ſervations 


ch UEITERANTYT ANTIQUITIES 


SECT. VIII. are in a moſt wonderful manner preſerved by each : and they 


I. The pri 
mitive recti- 
tude and ſub- 
ſequent fall of 


II. The tra- 
dition of the 
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' were common to them before their ſeparation. It was the 
moſt prominent feature of the religious. ſyſtem inſtituted at 
Shinar, that man could be reſtored to the innocency and hap- 
pineſs he had loſt, by imitating the purity of the Solar Orb : 

and accordingly we may perceive, that not only the Brahmins 
in India, but thoſe of the ſacerdotal order in Egypt, were 
greatly diſtinguiſhed by an affectation of external purity; 
they uſed frequent ablutions, were remarkably abſtemious in 
the article of food, and looked with horror upon every thing 
which they judged capable of polluting. The tradition of 
the flood was alſo one of thoſe, which theſe people carried 
with them in their different routes : this event was long com- 
memorated in Chaldza, in the preſervation of Zeuth, and the 
inſtructions of the firſt man {Oannes), who came up from 
the ſea; and it may ſtill be very ſtrikingly traced in the cor- 
reſponding memorials of the Hindoos and Egyptians. As to 


ſervations I have made upon the character of this perſonage, there can be no 
difficulty in referring the ſubſtance of the preceding ſtory to the event of the 
deluge *. The Egyptians had evidently a memorial exiſting among them, 
that Menas (Noah) had been miraculouſly preſerved from deſtruction by 
water; and, as they had loſt the particular circumſtances attending the fact, 
as attached to the hiſtory of this perſon, they therefore invented the preceding 
to complete their ſtory. This part of Egypt abounded with crocodiles; and 
was therefore better ſuited than any other to ſupport the figment. It was 
hence ſtyled Nomos Crocodilopolites, and its capital city was Crocodilopolis. 


Pages 268—272. 


Hercules, 
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Hercules, he had properly his origin in the ſame country, as skcr. vin. bl 

I have already proved, and before the diſperſion : whence, it. deere ll 

is no wonder, that we ſhould meet with traditions reſpecting to Hercules. | [ 
him, both in India and Egypt; indeed, it would be almoſt Il 
impoſſible that the caſe ſhould be otherwiſe, tenacious as the Hl 
Ammonians ever were of their own hiſtories and inventions. | | | 
And laſtly, with reſpect to the traditions which are to be diſ- IV. Thoſe | | 

covered, concerning the Titan war, in theſe two countries — 25 Titan | | 

that was an event of ſuch importance, both 1n its nature and Las jt | 

its conſequences, that it could never be eraſed from the me- | | 

morials of any people, who were in any degree coricerned 0 
in it. = 5 

The worſhip of the Solar Orb was introduced into the world Identity of Wi 
by the very perſons who founded Babel : and the adoration in ith arg 

of thoſe patriarchs, who were ſaved from the deluge, became Ms 

immediately confounded with it : this again gave riſe to the 

deification of that power (typified in the ſerpent), by whom : 


this mighty deliverance was effected. Thus were the Solar, 
the Arkite, and Ophite rites eſtabliſhed firſt in the territory. 
of Chaldza ; and they were afterwards to be met with, in the 
moſt unequivocal manner, in both the countries above men- 


tioned. 


— 


No leſs evidently was the ſtyle of erecting the ſacred edi- and of the 
39 fices, 


————— j ˙ 0, IR oo _ * ——U— — 
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SECT. vill. fices, among the Hindoos and Egyptians, derived from the 
Nees e ſame ſource. The principal parts in all theſe fabricks are 
8 pyramidal: and have therefore a particular alluſion to thoſe. 
elements of ſuperſtition; which were common to the two 
people, while as yet they formed but one body; and were 
for ages zealouſly maintained by them, after they had been 
obliged by the diſperſion to ſeparate widely from each other, 


15 al of ſci» "That ſpecies of aſtronomical reſearch, which had its origin 

among the apoſtate Cuthites at Babel, and which ſo greatly 
diſtinguiſhed the Chaldzans in after-times, was alſo to be 
found both in India and Egypt. It was immediately con- 
nected with the theological opinions of the inhabitants; and 


— 
y g — 1 1 3 Fj _ - * m 
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3 


therefore their addiction to it was little leſs than to the very 
religion of their country. Hence, likewiſe, i it is reaſonable to 

believe, that there ſhould be a conſiderable degree of analogy 
between the hieroglyphical devices of theſe people: and the 

greater the diſcoveries that are made of the peculiarities of 

India, ſo much the more perceptible does the nearneſt of this 
reſemblance become. | 
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The reaſon of Upon the diſperſion, thoſe who were conceal] in it would 

this ſimilitude 

explained, betake themſelves to any countries, which could afford them 
ſhelter and ſubſiſtence. * The Lord had ſcattered them 
abroad upon the face of the earth: and therefore parties of 


1 2 


ot, 
— — es — 
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them would retire in every poſſible direction; ſome eaſtward, SECT. vill. 
— — 


others weſtward, and ſo forth. But, if we attend to the re- 
lative diſtances of India and Egypt from the point of diſper- 
ſion, we ſhall have little reaſon for ſuppoſing, that either of 
theſe regions was in any degree colonized by the other; eſpe- 
cially in early times, when navigation was in a very imperfect 
ſtate, and when, upon the ſuppoſition that theſe colonies per- 
formed their adventurous tour by land, they would be obliged 
to direct their courſe through many intermediate countries 
already repleniſhed with inhabitants, among whom they 
would probably find inſuperable obſtacles to their proceeding. 

But with what view could a people, who had already attained 

the banks of the Ganges, or the Indus, ſhape their courſe 
backward, towards the regions of the weſt > They had the 

greater part of Aſia to ſpread themſelves in: and a party of 
them ſeem to have actually penetrated into China; for we 
there meet with ſuch a correſpondence in religious rites, de- 
vices, and ſtructures, as pre-ſuppoſes that ſome intercourſe, 

exceedingly intimate, had at one time ſubſiſted between the two 

nations . Thoſe who emigrated from Babylonia in an eaſterly 

direction, would naturally propagate and ſettle in the Eaſt. It 

ſeems to have been ſo decreed by Divine Providence: for it is 

notorious, that thoſe of the Meropians, who took a weſtern courſe, 

gradually diffuſed themſelves over Europe and Aſia Minor. 

* Pages 221—227. 
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Suppoſing, what indeed is really the caſe, that the people 
who introduced the traditions, rites, ſciences, and ſtyle of ar. 
chiteQure above referred to, into India, as well as thoſe who 


conveyed the correſponding ones. into Egypt, to have been 


only different branches of the diſperſed ; the one travelling 


eaſtward, and the other in a contrary direction, to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of their reſpective ſettlements then every difficulty 
ariſing from the circumſtance of this correſpondence will im- 
mediately vaniſh. And we may ſafely take for granted, that 
all thoſe portions of hiſtory which are common to both 
countries, and which on that account appear to have been 
borrowed the one from the other, were in reality of a date 
earlier than that of their emigration from the ſame common 
ſpot, and bear an- excluſive relation to neither. I have al- 
ready offered ſome other conſiderations relative to this ſub- 
Jet: and the reſult of the whole will be—that, whatever 
intercourſe might have ſubſiſted between the inhabitants of 
theſe countries in early times (although there could certainly 


have been none ſo early as the commencement of the ſhep- 


herd dynaſty in Egypt), it never was ſuch, as to be capable 
of introducing any alteration in the religious rites and ſen- 


/ 


timents, the manners, laws, or arts, of either people. 1 


* 


And here I cannot help expreſſing my concern, that the 


theſepremiles principles on which I have proceeded, and ſuch as I firmly 


believe 


„ „ 
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believe to be juſt, have terminated in a concluſion ſo remote, 
in one reſpect, from the opinion of a learned and ingenious 
writer of the preſent time —a gentleman, whoſe reſearches 

after truth have been, in general, profound and ſucceſsful; 
and who, with an Herculean vigour of mind, has conquered 
every difficulty that oppoſed the bringing of many moſt in- 
tereſting portions of it into light *. I believe, with Mr. Wil- 
ford }, that—* ſo ſtriking is the ſimilarity between ſeveral 


% Hindoo legends, and numerous paſſages in Greek authors 


& concerning the Nile, and the countries on its borders, that, 


e jn order to evince their identity, or at leaſt their affinity, 


little more is requiſite than barely to exhibit a comparative 
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6 
that the E- 
gyptian ſnep- 
herds were a 
colony of the 
Palli from 
India. 


Reaſons a- 
gainſt this 
concluſion. 


« view of them.“ But J am alſo well aſſured, that many of 


theſe were the ſubſtance of traditions, which had no relation 


to events ſubſequent to the diſperſion : while the greater part, 


if not the whole of the remainder, aroſe out of a ſimilitude 


exiſting between the religious rites and notions of the Hin- 
doos and Egyptians, and the wonderful correſpondence, 


which, in many inſtances, may be traced in the local circum- 


ſtances of their reſpective countries. When the religious 


ſyſtems of two diſtant nations have had their origin from the 


ſame ſource; when theſe people have been once united in 


* Sce Mr. Maurice's Hiſtory of Hindoſtan, vol. ii. p. 198. 


On Egypt, &c. from the ancient books of the Hindoos, ſect. i. in Aſi- 


atic Reſearches. 
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cloſe conſederacy, ſettled in the ſame region, and zealouſly 
cultivating the ſame principles of divine adoration ; when, 
after they bad been obliged to ſeparate from each other, they 
both preſerved, as inviolably ſacred, the traditional hiſtories of 
which they were already poſſeſſed ; when they each took poſ- 
ſeſſion of countries in many remarkable particulars reſembling 
each other; and when the ſimilitude of ſuperſtitious notions 


was in both caſes ſuggeſting an analogy. in the corruption of 


ancient traditions ; when, I ſay, we take theſe facts i into con- 


ſideration, it will appear wonderful indeed, if there are not 
many hiſtorical circumſtances in the two countries ſo nearly 


allied, as to give every ground to preſume, independently of 


| theſe facts, that they muſt have been neceſſarily derived from 


the one to the other, I will not deny, that ſome degree of 


communication has formerly ſubſiſted between Egypt and 
India, 


Ptolemy confeſſes, that he was greatly indebted for 
information to ſome learned Indians, whom he had ſeen at 


Alexandria; and Lucian informs us, that pilgrimages were 


| ſometimes made from India to Hierapolis in Syria: the Brah- 


mins alſo themſelves aſſert, that a great intercourſe was an- 
ciently maintained between India and the countries in the 
weſt. But, 


while this may be ſafely granted on the one 
hand, it may, I think, with. equal propriety be denied on 
the other, that any correſpondence had been opened between 
this people and the Egyptians, at a date ſo early as is ſup- 
poſed. 
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poſed. It may be denied, that at an age ſo diſtant as the 
time of Joſeph, any dynaſty of kings in Egypt was of the 
ace of the Palli, or ſhepherds of India. It may be even aſ- 
ſerted with truth, that the dynaſty then on the throne was 
not of the ſhepherd race at all. - 15 


I am ſorry that I feel myſelf under the neceſſity, in this 
place, of making an extract, in defence of my principles, from 
the learned writer above referred to. It is as follows: — The 
e repeated and poſitive proofs, collected from the Brahmin 
ce records, of the migration of the Palli from India to Egypt, 


« at a very early period of thoſe reſpective empires, added to 


* what we know from other ancient authors concerning the 


* dynaſty of ſhepherd-kings that ruled in Egypt, lead to con- 
© ſequences extremely important, with regard to a people, 
e whoſe peculiar deſtiny, and wonderful hiſtory (though 


© mounting up to the higheſt poſt-diluvian antiquity), have 


„ purpoſely not yet been diſcuſſed in the preſent volume; I 


mean the people ſo particularly favoured of the true Gop, 


the HEBREW NATION. They alſo were a race of ſhep- 
" herds; and, if they were not originally of the ſame ſtem 


„ with the Palli, they were at "_ firſt Fationed in Eat 
« under that celebrated dynaſty . 


7 


It may bay admit of inquiry, from what authorities the | ObjeQtions tw 


Y * Hiſtory of Hindoſtan, i in the place already referred to. 


proof 
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proof of this aſſertion can be drawn. The Sacred Writings 
are the moſt authentic documents upon this ſubject to which 
we can have recourſe : and the truth of their information 
may in all points be depended on. | But they are not only 
ſilent, as to this dynaſty of ſhepherd-kings they do not even 


imply, that they ſwayed the ſceptre at this time in Egypt. 


On the contrary, they repreſent the ſons of Jacob as placed 


in a part of the country which was then unoccupied ; which 


abounded with excellent paſturage, and was conſidered as 


e Ihe beſt of the land *. That the land of Goſhen was, as it 


were, an inſulated ſpot, and at that time unoccupied, we may 
infer from the very inſtructions which Joſeph gave his bre- 
thren, as preparatory to their appearance before Pharaoh :— 
« Joſeph ſaid unto his brethren, and unto his father's houſe, 
& I will g0 up, and ſhew Pharaoh, and ſay unto him, My 
« brethren, and my father's houſe, which were in the land of 


„ Canaan, are come unto me: and the men are ſhepherds, for 


c their trade hath been to feed cattle; and they have brought 
* their flocks, and their herds, and all that they have. And it 


$ ſhall come 10 paſs, when Pharaoh ſhall call you, and ſpall 


„gay, What is your occupation? that ye ſhall Jay, Thy ſervants 
* trade hath been about cattle ſrom our youth even until now ; 


both we, and alſo our fathers : that ye may devell in the land 


* of Goſhen; for every ſhepherd is an abomination unto the 


« Egyptians f. But by what means could Joſeph be certain, 


* Geneſis, ch. xlvii. ver. I I; 


bs Geneſis, ch. xlyi. ver. 31—34. 
that 
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that his brethren would be allotted the land of Goſhen for 


their refidence, had it not been at that time a vacant ſpot ? 


As it abounded with paſture, it was in every reſpect the molt 


proper region in which a ſhepherd could be placed. And as 
it was © the beſt of the land, how ſhall we account for its 
being then untenanted, except from the recent ſeceſſion of a 
race of ſhepherds—thoſe ſhepherds, Who had enſlaved the 
native Egyptians, and had therefore rendered the very name 
of ſhepherd ar abomination to them? Again, had Egypt, at 
that important criſis, been in the hands of a people of this 


denomination, may we not well conclude, from the nature of 


the caſe, that they would certainly have kept this fart of the 


country eſpecially in their own poſſeſſion ? And, upon this 


ſuppoſition, ſhould we not have ſeen the children of Iſrael 


| ſituated in ſome other diſtrict of Egypt; where they might 
ſtill have enjoyed the rights of hoſpitality, without being ſuf- 
fered to diſplace. thoſe who had a greater right to © the beſt 
of the land, and were already in poſſeſſion of it? There 
ſeems to bea ſtrongly- marked meaning in that part of the Sacred 
Text, which ſays, © that ye may dwell in the land of Goſhen ; 
« for every ſhepherd is an abomination to the Egyptians.” The 


7 ſituation of Goſhen was in the higheſt part of Lower Egypt, 


at the vertex of the Delta. It was a detached diſtrict; where 
the children of Iſrael might dwell, unmixt with the people of the 
land, 8 every: de Was an abomination to the Egyp- 

* Hans, 
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tians, And, from its local circumſtances, it was better cal- 
culated to preſerve this ſtate of diſtinction between the two 


People than any other, which could have been pointed out, 


\ 


An objection 
to the forego- 
ing argu- 
ments an- 
ſwered. 


It ſeems alſo to have been the ſtrongly fortified camp of the 
Cuthites, which Manetho mentions under the name of Avaris, 


and repreſents as the laſt ground they occupied in the land of 


Egypt. The interval of time, which elapſed between the 
expulſion of theſe, and the arrival of the Iſraelitiſh ſhepherds, 


was ſo inconſiderable, that the Egyptian hiſtorian has actually 
confounded the one race with the other. And from this very 
confuſion we may partly infer, on what account the region 


above mentioned remained unoccupied, though it was the 


beft of the land, till the children of - Iſrael went down to ſo- 


journ in Egypt: for it was the laſt ſpot which the Cuthite 


ſhepherds abandoned in that country ; and was therefore con- 
ſidered as ſo deeply polluted, that the native Egyptians, who 


were the moſt ſuperſtitious of mankind, could not, in a 
courſe of fifteen or twenty years, be reconciled to a reſidence 
upon it. | 


There is, I think, only one fact recorded in the Sacred 
Writings, which at all favours the ſuppoſition, that there 
was in Egypt a dynaſty of ſhepherds at this time. Pha- 
„ raoh,” it is ſaid, & ſpake unto Joſeph, ſaying, Thy father 
% and thy brethren are come unto thee: the land of Egypt 
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ce js before thee; in the beſt of the land make thy father and 


„thy brethren,to dwell, in the land of Goſhen let them 


« dwell : and if thou knoweſt any man of afivity among them, 
8 then male them rulers over my cattle.” But, if we compare 
this paſſage with the following, every difficulty will vaniſh : 

All the Egyptians came unto Igſepb, and ſaid, Give us bread : 

«© for why ſhould we die in thy preſence ? for the money faileth. 
« And Joſeph ſaid, Give your cattle ; and 1 will give you for 
jour cattle, if money fail. And they brought | their cattle unts 
« Foſeph,” &c, Hence it appears, that Pharaoh was no more 
a ſhepherd for having cattle i in his poſſeſſion, than the Egyp- 


tians themſelves were, who were averſe to the very name. 


| Upon the whole, therefore, it appears that there was no 


dynaſty of ſhepherds upon the throne of Egypt, at the time 


SECT. VIII. 
3 


when the ſons of Jacob deſcended into that country. One 


argument, however, ſet up in proof chat there was, is as fol- 


lows: —that *© the genuine Egyptian monarchs would never 


«© have ſuffered the paſtoral race of Iſrael to bring their flocks 


6 and herds 1 in multitudes i into Egypt, ſettle among the Phoe- 


5 nicians or Palli, in the land of Goſhen, and pollute their 


6 « tables with their fleſh, and their altars with their blood.” 
But ſurely the nature of the obligation, under which Joſeph 


had at that time laid the Egyptian monarch, was ſuch, that 


he could not, without the moſt manifeſt ingratitude, with- 
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hold a portion of the plenty of Egypt, or even a reſ dence 3 in 
that country, from the family of the inſpired Hebrew. In 
order to ſee the opinion which Pharaoh entertained of his 
merits, it is only neceſſary to refer to his own words: — Can 
«we find, he ſaid, “ ſuch a one as this is; à man in whom 
«© the Spirit of Gop 8 at Nor can we at all wonder at this 
encomium ; for he had far excelled « all the magicians of 
10 Egypt, and the wiſe men thereof 1 by che power of that 
wiſdom from on high, with which he had been eminently 
endued. He was therefore honoured with the expreſſive 


title of Thaphnat-phaneh; the revealer of fecrets F; and was 


placed in authority next the throne &. But the event juſti⸗ 


fied every thing that had been ſaid and done in his favour. 
The ſeven years of plenteouſneſs immediately enſued ; the 


ſeven years of dearth cauſed, in their turn, all the former 


plenty of the land to be forgotten; ; and Joſeph, by his pro- 


vident management, became the faviour of that and far diſ- 


tant countries. * muſt onen, that hen I conſider the 
greatneſs of this man's character, and the immenſe obligations 


for which all Egypt was indebted to him, I ſee very little in 


the favours that were conferred upon his father and brethren: ; 
they were indeed ſtill the leſs, inaſmuch as they were con- 
ferred Suping the very time that the greateſt and moſt ſignal 


+ 8 5 xli. ver. T0 
$ Genes, ch. xli, ver. 40. 
benefits 


1 Geneſis ch. xli, ver. 38. 
1 Geneſis, ch. xli. ver. 45. 
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benefits were ariſing to the Egyptians through his inſtru— 


mentality. It cannot therefore be ſaid, taking theſe circum- 


ſtances into conſideration, that“ a genuine Egyptian monarch- 


ce 200i never have ſuffered the paſtoral race of Iſrael to bring 


« their flocks and herds in multitudes into Egypt: ſo far from 


it, it would evidently have argued, in this inſtance, the ex- 
treme of ingratitude, had he not ſuffered, and even urged it. 
Neither do I think it can be ſaid with conſiſtency, that, 
when they came. into Egypt, they /etiled among the Pheni- 
cians, or Palli, in the land of Goſhen.” That they ſettled in 
this diſtrict is certain: but, if the Phœnician ſhepherds had 
held the ſovereignty of Egypt at that time, can we ſuppoſe 


that the people of this deſeription would have been confined 
to Goſhen ? It was but a very ſmall part of their nominal 
domains. And the number of troops which would be re- 
quired to ſupport a dynaſty of ſhepherd kings, againſt the 
united force of the native Egyptians, to whom every ſhepherd 


was an abomination, could only be conſidered there as in a 


ſtate of liege. Or, if a race of genuine Egyptian monarchs: 
were ſuppoſed upon the throne about this time, how came- 
be Phenicians, or Palli, to be placed in the land of Goſhen? 
Would not che ſame deteſtation, which would never have 
ſuffered the paſtoral race of Iſrael to bring their flocks and herds: 
in multitudes into Egypt, have prevented likewiſe theſe Palli 


from: 
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The ſons of 
Jacob did not 
deſcend into 
Egypt at a 
time when 
there were any 
Palli in Go» 
ſhen. 
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- SECT. VIIL from maintaining any footing i in it? If any tacit alluſion be 
Ne made to thoſe ſhepherds, whom Manetho mentions as for- 
tifying themſelves in the diſtrict called Avaris (the lame as 

_ Goſhen); and this I believe to have been the only time when 
a race of Ammonian ſhepherds excluſively occupied this ſpot— 
they were literally beleagured by their mortal enemies, and 
obliged at length to ſurrender upon capitulation. There 
could therefore have been no Palli in Goſhen when the 
children of Iſrael took poſſeſſion of it; ſuppoſing that this 
event took place under a dynaſty of native Egyptians. 


Concluſion of Here, therefore, I return to my former ground *; and 

the preceding i 2 | LN, 

arguments. aſſert, that the children of Iſrael took poſſeſſion of this part 
of Egypt not long after it had been abandoned by a former 


tribe of ſhepherds, thoſe ſhepherds particularly, who were 
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ſtyled Cecropians and Erechthians ; while as yet it remained 
unoccupied, in conſequence of the extreme averſion of the 


Egyptians to its late poſſeſſors, and under a dynaſty of the 
native kings of the land. 
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Suppoſing that the univerſal deluge happeried at the A, c. SECT. VIIT, 
— — 
time that is generally agreed upon *, the next event, 2348 bo apr 
of the earth, 
of any great importance to the human race, was the 
diviſion of the earth in the days of Peleg ; and this 


muſt have been about one hundred and thirty years 


later: 
For“ Shem begat Arphaxad two years after the Birth of Ar- 
flood * " - - 1 — — 2346 tg 
« And 8 lived five-and- thiny yours, and be- of Salah, 
gat Salah ,“ - „ a. 
e And Salah lived thirty years, and begat Eber ; Dag | 2281 of Eber, 
„And Eber lived four-and-thirty years, and begat and Peleg, 
Peleg & = — - 2247 
Mankind were at length ſo much upon the increaſe, 
that it became neceſſary to portion out to them their 
reſpedive allotment of territory; and that diſtribution 
was made in the days of this latter patriarch |: but at 
what period of his life is uncertain, Some commen- Reaſon of the 
tators imagine J, that, becauſe he was called Peleg, it = Een” 
| : muſt 
* Geneſis, ch. xi. ver. 10. + Ibid. ver. ID n Ibid. ver. 14. 


5 Geneſis, ch. xi. ver. 16. | Geneſis, ch. x. ver. 25, 
4 The writers of the Univerſal Hiſtory, as indeed many others have done, 
confound this event with the diſperſion from Babel “. © This great event aps 


" See Ancient Univerſal Hiſtory, edit. London, 16075 vol: i. p. 326. 
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muſt have taken place about the time of his birth. A, ©, 
The conſequence, however, does not appear neceſſarily 

40 follow from the premiſes. Though the diviſion of 

the earth was by the ſpecial appointment of Divine 
Providence, yet the neceſſity for it might have been 


eaſily foreſeen without any extraordinary degree of 


foreſight : and the name of Peleg might be, and moſt 
probably was, proleptical. It anticipated the nature 
of the event, which would be the diſtinguiſhing cha- 


racteriſtic of his generation, and which would alſo be 
productive of very important changes among the va- 
rious branches of the firſt great family. In the courſe 


of one hundred years, "WO; it is 2 80 ae 


hn pens! they ſay, © juſt before the birth of Peleg, in the year hs the * one 
cc hundred and ene.” But, if ſo, how came the inſpired writer to aſſert, that 
in his days the earth was divided?” | Beſides, how can a regular divi/ion of 
territory, in which each family would take the ſeparate part allotted it, be 
conſtrued into a di iſperſe fon, in which the multitude would be ſcattered abroad 


in the utmaſt confuſion, and would ſeize upon whatever territories they firſt 
happened to meet with ? 


Dr. Parſons is certainly right, in ſuppoſing that « there wwas no neceſſity for 


e every individual of the ſeed of Noah to be preſent at the confuſion of tongues ; and 


cc that all theſe people were every where ſettled in their reſpective dominions before 
the time of the migration to Babel.” But he was evidently wrong in con- 
ceiving, that this migration took place at fo early a date as about one hundred years 
after the food. For Peleg was born in the hundred and firſt year of that æra: 
in his days the-carth was divided ; and, according to his own fuppoſition, be- 
fore the time of the ſettling of the Cuthites at Shinar, all the poſterity of Naah, 
except them, were every where ſettled. See the extract from the Remains 
of Japhet, here alluded to, in page 37 of this volume. 5 vo 

8 6 8 | "Ine 
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bable that the increaſe of population could have been 
ſo prodigious as to require ſo early a ſeparation: I 
would therefore place this event at the latter end of 
the fourth generation—that generation, in which Pe- 


leg was born; or about 2217 years before Chriſt : for 


it might then be ſaid excluſively, that in his days the | 


earth was divided. * _ - 


Pg 


In the tenth chapter of Geneſis, there is an account 
given of the principal branches of the firſt family, and 


of the regions in which they were planted. To the 
poſterity of Japhet, the eldeſt ſon of Noah, were aſ- 
ſigned © the iſles of the Gentiles * ;” or the regions of 
Greece and Europe. The line of Shem were placed 
in Elam, Chaldza, Aramea, Aſſyria, Lydia t, and 
other countries in Aſia and Aſia Minor. And the 
race of Ham were appointed to take up their reſidence 
in the regions of Africa, to the South-weſt. All this 
was by the ſpecial determination of Divine Provi- 
dence ; and the Scriptures ſpeak of it as an aQual di- 
viſion by particular allotment—*® Theſe - are the fa- 


„ milies of the ſons of Noah, after their generations, 


* Geneſis, ch. x. ver. 5. 


529 
A. c. SECT. VIII. 
| | 
The divifion 
of the earth 


happened in 
bis days. 


2217 


An account of 


this event. 


+ The poſſeſſions of this family were denominated from the names of its 
principal. branches; as from Elam, | Elam or Perſia; Lydia, from Lud; 
Aramea, from Aram; Arrapachitis, from Arphaxad; and Aſſyria, from 
Aſhur. The names of theſe patriarchs are recorded in Geneſis, ch. x. ver. 22. 
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SECT. vin. © in their nations: and by theſe were the nations di- A. c. 
e | 
« vided in the earth after the flood *. 


The migra-= In conſequence of this arrangement, the colonies: | 
tion of tome 


particular which had hitherto compoſed the family of the Noa- 


branches. 
ReGdence of chidæ, took their routes in the different directions, in 


rt of th 
— of Shem, which they were deſtined to travel; part of the poſ- 
terity of Shem alone remaining on the territory of 


Armenia. The deſcendants of Ham ſettled chiefly i in 


of Mizraim, Africa; and the Mizraim, ! in particular, i in Egypt f. 


and Aſhur. Of the offspring of Shem, Aſhur took poſſeſſion of 

the land of Shinar as his part of Aſia; and held it till 
he was driven out by Nimrod 1. This is a curious 
and moſt- intereſting circumſtance, recorded in the- 
Sacred Writings: and the inſpired penman has intro- 
duced it immediately after his account of the aiviſion. 
Indeed, it was the next event of any conſequence 
which happened to the human race. 


The offspring The branches of the great patriarchal families from, 2217 


of Noah did. , 
not univer- in general, to have retired. quietly _ to the various re- | 


ſally acquieſce , 
a gions allotted them, as deſcribed.3 in the tenth chapter. 


* 93 ch. x. ver. 32. 

+ Egypt was particularly called Miſr, as being the land of the Mizraim: 
at other times it is ſtyled the Land f Ham; as being the place of ſettlement 
of the moſt flouriſhing branch of the race of Ham. Ts 

1 Geneſis, ch, x. ver. 11. as connected with Geneſis, ch. al. ver. 1. * 25 


6. 5 | But 


OF GREECE. 


But this acquieſcence in the decrees of Providence was 


not univerſal; at leaſt, if it were ſo in the firſt in- 


ſtance, it was ſoon ſucceeded by acts of diſobedience 
and rebellion, The route of the Ammonians lay along 
the eaſtern coaſt of the Mediterranean, Of this re- 
gion the Canaanites took poſſeſſion * *. The reſt of this 
race appear to have continued their journey by the 
banks of the Lake Serbonis, and acroſs the Iſthmus of 


Suez into Africa; in which quarter of the globe we 


find the Mizraim immediately ſettling themſelves, in 
Egypt. As to the progeny of Phut, there is every 
probability that they ranged themſelves along the ma- 
ritime countries on the ſouthern coaſt of the Mediter- 
Tanean, and on that of the great Weſtern Ocean from 
the latter of which fituations detached parties of them 
muſt, by ſome means, have made their way to thoſe 
iſlands in this ocean, where I have clearly 0 the 
name of Phut T. 


The ds of Cuſh were the firſt who diſturbed 


the peace of mankind, by their open repugnance to the 


diſpenſations of Heaven. They ſeem, indeed, to have 
viſited their appointed land of ſettlement; but to have 


been diſſatisfied with 1 it; and to have reſolved upon 4 


return to thoſe more hoſpitable regions, Tuck they 


* Geneſis, ch. x. ver. 19. + See pages 407, 492. 
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bution of ter- 


ritory that had 


been allotted 
them. 


The ſettle- 


ments of the 


Canaanites, 


of the Miz- . 


raim,; 


and the poſ- 
terity of Phut. 


Who were the 


mal- contents 


on this occa- 


fon, 


had 
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SECT. VIII. 


The reaſon of 


thbis diſcon- 
tent among 
the poſterity 


of Caſh. 


- The conſe- 


quence of it. 
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had quitted. Ham was the youngeſt ſon of Noah, and A. ©, 
was therefore obliged to accept of that ſhare of the di- 


vided world which remained for him, after his two 


elder brothers had been amply provided for by their 


reſpeclive allotments. Hence, he was allotted the re 


gions of the torrid zone in Africa ; and placed in a 


land, in general, aduſt and barren. At the ſight of 
theſe dreary domains, preſenting ſo unpleafing a con- 
traſt to the territory they had already occupied, the 
ſpirit of the Cuthites revolted ; and many of their bre- 
thren joined them, in the reſolutions they forthwith 
reſolved to carry into execution. 


This I conſider as the real cauſe of the firſt war 
which broke out after the flood. The earth was al- 
ready divided ; and each great branch of the deſcend- 


ants of Noah was, by this time, in poſſeſſion of that 


particular portion of country which had been aſſigned 
it. For which reaſon, no change of ſituation in any 


one could poſſibly occur, without fome viſible | Injury 


and local derangement to another: ſo that, when Cuſh 
fell back upon Aſhur, Aſhur was obliged to evacuate 
the territory which the other had ſeized. The fcrip- 
tural account of this tran ſaction i is exceedingly clear 
and deciſive. And it came to paſs as men journeyed | 


| „„ 22 


OF GREECE, 


« raftward®, they found a plain in the land of Shinar, 


« 1nd dawelt there.“ If it be enquired what men effected 


this ſettlement, we are informed in the preceding chap- 


ter—* And Cu/h begat Nimrod : he began to be a mighty 


* one in the earth. Aid the beginning of his kingdom 
* was Babel, and Prech, and Accad, and Calneb, in the 
« land of Shinar.” Whereupon, Out of that land 
« went forth Asbur, and builded N:iniveh, and the city of 


« Rehoboth, and Calah, and Reſen between Niniveb 


« and Calah : the ſame is a great city f. Not know- 
ing where the encroachments of Nimrod and his ad- 
herents would end, he prudently thought of fortifying 
himſelf againſt any further attacks; and placing him- 


felf in a ſituation, in his turn, of becoming the ag- 


greſſor, and, if opportunity offered, of retaking his 


country. But, if we allow the ſpace of twenty years 


for this emigration of the Cuthites from Armenia, 


» Geneſis, ch. xi. ver: 2. The word which 1s here rendered from the 
eaſt, may with equal truth be tranſlated eaſtward. This is a curious inſtance 
of ambiguity in the Hebrew idiom: and the paſſage muſt be interpreted ſo as 
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A. C. 


SECT. VIII. 
— U— 
The invaſion 
of the plain 
of Shinar. 


The expulſiom 


of Aſhur. 


| beſt to agree with the circumſtances of the hiſtory. But it is certain that the 


territory of Armenia, the place of original emigration, was not, by any means, 
. to properly to the eaſt of Shinar, as the regions of Africa, the allotment of 
In a journey from Ararat to Shinar, we can. 


Ham, were o the weſt of it 


ſcarcely be ſaid to travel from the eaſt; but bending our courſe from Africa, 


acroſs the Iſthmus of Suez, towards the place of Babel, we muſt neceſſarily 


proceed the whole of the way in an ea/twward direction. 
+ Geneſis,, ch. x. ver. 8, 10, 11. 


their 
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SECT. VIII. their exploring the territories appointed for them in A. c. 
— — „ | . 3 
Africa, and their getting poſſeſſion of Shinar upon their 


This event al- return; this latter event will have taken place about 
Jegoriſed in | 


the fable i one hundred and fifty years after the flood—a date 
the birth | | | 


Merope. correſponding as nearly as poſſible with that, which I 


have already aſſigned, by another mode of calculation, 
The time of it 


2ſeertained, for the birth of Merope, the daughter of Erechtheus ®. 2197 
'TranſaRions When the Cuthites had gained poſſeſſion of Shinar, 


thites on the they took up their abode there; and, as their num- 
plain of Shi- | h | 


_ bers increaſed, they built ſeveral conſiderable cities ; 
and conſtituted the firſt kingdom, under Nimrod, which 
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was certainly as follows: *I came to paſs, as men Jour= 


* neyed eaſtward, that they found a plain in the land of 
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See page 293. n Genaks: ch. zi. ver. 2. 4 Ibid, ch, x. ver. 11. 
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OF GREECE, 


had Aſhur been obliged to abandon the territory, than 


the monarchy of Nimrod had its commencement ; 


And the beginning (or rather, as it might be rendered, 


« the principal part) of his kingdom was Babel, and 
« Erech, and Accad and Calneb in the land of Shinar *. 
There probably were other cities founded in this re- 
gion, in his time; ſuch, for inſtance, as Sennaar, men- 
tioned by Heſtizus f: but theſe were the chief. And 
they would only be founded, when. the increaſe of po- 
pulation, and the number of their adherents rendered 


them abſolutely neceſſary. But, according to the 


common courſe of things, all theſe proceedings would 


require many years; and therefore the Seriptures ſay 


with great propriety, that they /ertled, or dwelt there. 


- About this time, therefore; * Nimrod began to be a. 
mighty one in the earth t. And, as he increaſed in 
power, he likewiſe increaſed in impiety and pride. 
He was the firſt, who, departing from the ſervice of 
the true Gop, inſtructed his followers in the prin- 


eiples of a falſe religion; and at length eſtabliſhed. the 


* Genelis, ch. x. ver. 10. 


+ Heftizus apud Joſephum de Antiq. Judzor,. lib, i. c. 4. et 3: See alſo 


page 381. ; 
+ Geneſis, ch. x. ver. 8. 
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SECT. VI. worſhip of the Solar Orb. Thus he went on from A. c. 


WIS... 


bad to worſe, till, in all probability, his iniquity proved 
| his deſtruction . The idolatry, into which he had 
Their addic- lapſed, and which he had ftrenuouſly urged upon his 


tion to aſtro _ | : 
nomy; ſubjects, gave riſe to that extravagant attachment to 
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the Egyptians, and Indians were ſo remarkable in 
ancient times. It is no wonder, therefore, that in 
proceſs of time the ſettlers in Shinar ſhould undertake 

the conſtruction of an edifice, which might ſerve the 
various purpoſes of a fortrelh; a beacon, an obſervatory, 
and a temple. This indeed they did. They 6 aid 


&« one to another, Go to, let us make brick and burn them 
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= » * thoroughly ;” and © let us build us a city and a tower, 
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6 4 whoſe top may reach unto heaven : and let us make us | -3 
10 15 | « a (fign or) name, lefi we be ſcattered abroad upon the = 
130 * face of the whole earth f.“ Theſe laſt words afford 


their num- a convincing proof, how exceedingly numerous the 
bers. 
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followers of Nimrod were already become, before they 
had thought upon this expedient to prevent their ſe- 
paration, The plain in which they propoſed erecting 


it was of very great extent ; and they already antici- 
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pated the certainty of a diſperſion, unleſs they were 
® Pages 38 $—339. + Geneſis, ch. xi. ver. 3. 
ee, = 
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kept together by the diſtant, view of ſome ſuch land- 


mark as this. 


Thoſe who are deſirous of examining at large the 


teſtimonies of ancient and modern travellers, with re- 


ſpect to the ſituation, form, and dimenſions of this 


tower, will find them judiciouſly brought into oue 


view by the writers of the Univerſal Hiſtory * : and 
they will perceive, likewiſe, how nearly the form, at- 

' tributed to it by Herodotus and Strabo, accords with 
that, which I have long ſince deduced, by an obvious 
application of the principles on which 1 have pro- 


ceeded f. 


But v we are not to conclude from thoſe words of the 


inſpired penman—* 6 Go to, let us make trich and burn | 


« them thoroughly,” and > bet us. build Us a city and a 
c tower, & e. that the ima implements for building 
had not been made uſe of in the ſame country before. 


On the contrary, the ver expreſſion, * burn them 


40 thoroughly,” implies, that they had actually had re- 


courſe to the ſcheme of building with bricks in ſome 
former inſtances; and tliat it had not been found to 


. 


* Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. i: pages 329, Kc. 
1 Pages 416, 431, 458—470, 482—486. | 
34 
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vatory. 


The tower 
they erected 


ple, a fortreſs 
and an obfer- 


This tower 
was not the 
firſt building 
of importance 
they reared in 


Chaldæa. 
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have anſwered, becauſe the bricks had not been ſuffi- A. c. 
ciently hardened before they were made uſe of. 


Neither can we collect, from a view of the paſſage 


before us, that all the offspring of Adam were imme- 


diately concerned in the confuſion at Babel: for not 


even the whole of the poſterity of Chus were reſident 


upon that ſpot ; Erech, and Accad, and Calneh formed 
alſo parts of the dominions of Nimrod ; and theſe were 


by no means evacuated, in order that the whole, ever 


of the pofterity of Chus, might be concerned imme 


diately in this confuſion. 


The word, which our tranſlators render Go to,” 


implies earneſtuſ; and aff duily ; 5 but the phraſe e burn 


them thoroughly,” argues caution, Hence we deſcend 


to two very important concluſions the firſt is, that, as 


I have already hinted, the perſons, who were the firſt 


deſigners of this tower, were well acquainted with - 
the diſadvantages of uſing bricks, not thoroughly har- 
dened, for building; or, in other words, that Babel 
was not the firſt city they had erected in the land of 
Shinar :—the ſecond } is, that the exceſſive populouſ- 
neſs of the country had, by this time, rendered the 


utmoſt diſpatch neceſſary in the rearing of the maſſive 
fabrick ; 


OF GREECE. 


fabrick ; while the very object of the Cuthites in erect- 


moſt durable and proper materials, 


that we-cannot allow a ſpace of leſs than an hundred 


tranſactions; and that we muſt, conſequently, place 


In a former part of this volume, I have ſuppoſed 
herds amounted, in all, to two hundred and fifty- 


ſeems to be too ſmall for the whole reſidence of the 
ſhepherds in-that country: indeed, it appears from the 
very words of this hiſtorian; that it-did not conſtitute 
the whole time of their remaining there.— 


he ſays, a certain king, named Timaiis:: and in his 


„ time, I know not why, it pleaſed God to viſit this 


TY ſudden, an obſcure race of men, from the eaſtern 


bs Manetho 0 apud Joſeph. contra Apion. lib. * 


34 2 « without 


ing it, required that it ſhould be conſtructed oY the 


Upon the whole, therefore, I am induced to believe, 
and ſixty, or an hundred and ſeventy years for theſe 


the event of the diſperſion a about 33 = 


* We had,” 


6 Parts, 5 invaded the land, and took It eaſily and 
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with Manetho, that the reigns of the Cuthite ſhep- _ 


nine years, and ten months *, This period, however, 


'N country with the blaſt of his diſpleaſure ; when, on | 


SECT. VIII. 
6 


The time to 


be allowed for 


theſe proceed- 
ings. 


The time of 


the reſidence 
of the Cu- 
thite ſhep- 
herds in E- 
gypt aſcer- 
tained. 
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SECT. vn. © without fighting. ' They brought into ſubjection our 
ENDL” leading men; and then, ſet fire to our citles, and 
« overthrew the temples of our Gods. Towards all 
«* the natives they uſed the moſt barbarous treatment, 

<« ſlaughtering the men, and driving their wives and 
* children into ſlavery.“ All this, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, was tranſacted in Egypt, before the eſtabliſh- 

ment of any ſhepherd dynaſty in that quarter. At 

« length,” the hiſtorian informs us, © they /et up one of — + 

« their 0wwn people to be Ling, whoſe name was Salatis :” 
Two different and the Aynaſſy, of which he was the firſt n 


ſtatements of _ 
their dynaſ- is detailed i in the following order: 


ty: 
that of Ma- SGalatis reigned 19 years, 
netho; | 


BSe on 44 —-— _. 
Apachnas . 36 i months. 


5 — — — 2 ** 
"5 — ER 9 7 8 * 5 . . 


Total 2 590 — 10 


T he dynaſty of theſe thepherds is thus ; othermiſe 
ſtated by Africanus * 


See Sir John Marſham, ſect. viii. page 102. 
* 
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Saites reigned 19 years, 
61 —— 


Byon 


Pachnan 


Staan — 50 — 
Archles ee — 
Aphobis —— 61 ones 


— 


. © cbr; both act gal: 284 —— 


In this latter liſt it will appear, that Saites, Byon, 
Pachnan, and Aphobis are the ſame as Salatis, Beon, 
Apachnas, and Apophis i in the former alſo that Staan 
reigned the ſame number of years with Janias, and 
Archles with Aſſis. They are evidently therefore 
two different accounts of the ſame dynaſty: and the 


difference between them is ſmall; conſiſting only of 


twenty-four years. | But, in reſpebb to the period of 


the ſubjugation of the Egyßtians under theſe Shepherds, 


I am induced to believe, that the latter ſtatement of 
time is in reality much nearer to the truth than the 


former. Their difference, however, may be eaſily re- 


conciled by ſuppoſing, that Africanus has given us the 
the whole period of the reſidence of the Cuthites in 


Egypt : while Manetho, in his account, has limited 


the time to the regular ſucceſſion of ſhepherd kings, 
omitting that which elapſed before this dynaſty had its: 
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SECT. VI. commencement. And this I think may be collected A. c. 
e from his own words already cited. If, therefore, we 
conceive with Africanus, that this tyranny continued 
two hundred and eighty-four years; and that the 
Cuthite ſhepherds were obliged to abandon Egypt about 
| fifteen years before the time of the general dearth * 
| this people will be found to have taken poſſeſſion of the 
country, upon the whole, about three hundred years 
before that date. They may conſequently be ſaid to 
have ſeized upon it - — = 2008 


and to have evacuated it J PET TAS 


| | | This ſtatement will allow the ſpace of about twenty- 
four years, for that democratical form of government, 
under which, according to the above cited paſſage of 
Manetho, they tyrannized in the moſt cruel manner 
over the native Egyptians. It will alſo allow twenty 
years for the wanderings of this people, in queſt of : 2 
ſettlements, before they invaded Egypt +. 
Two periods There are two periods recorded, the one in ſacred, | 
and the other in prophane hiſtory, which, if com- 
pared, will greatly illuſtrate the truth of the preced- 


ing remarks. 


* See page 291. | 
+ Perhaps theſe allowances are rather too ample: but I believe they are 
very little diſtant from the truth. For the accounts of tranſactions of ſuch re- 


| mote date, the errors will be found, from what immediately — to be very 
| mall . | 
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At the time of the departure of the children of A. c. SECT. VIII. 
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Iſrael out of Egypt, their ſojourning, as dated from the firſt by "hl 
Scripture ; to 11 
the call of Abraham“, is ſaid to have been four hun- which is add- 101 
| edthedynaſty k jd 
dred and thirty years f. bb Africanus. bl 
The former of theſe events took place 1 in — — 1921 bj 
and the latter — — F of 
Iſaac was born twenty-five years after the departure of wh: 
| 10 6 
Abraham from Ur | — - - - 2 1896 if 
Sixty years after this Jacob was born 8 = = 1836 mh 


Jacob lived in the land of Egypt ſeventeen years, and 
died there ||, But Joſeph was thirty years old, when 
he ſtood before Pharaoh J: and he remained at the 


head of affairs in that country nine years before the 


CS Int 
* 8 — 


arrival of his father; for the ſeven years of plenteouſ- 
neſs, and two of the years of famine had already elapſed 
before that time. Therefore Joſeph was fifty-ſix years 
old at the death of his father ; and, having ſurvived 


him fifty-four years **, he died inn! 1634 


If therefore we ſubtract the 5 1497 from 16 34, the re- Numerical 
calculation of 
mainder will give 143, the ſum of the years, which intervened the reſidence 


* Geneſis, ch. xii. ver. I=-4. + Exod. ch. xii, ver. 40. 
t Geneſis, ch. xxi. ver. 5. $ Geneſis, ch. xxv. ver. 26. 
| Geneſis, ch. xlvii. ver. 28. J Geneſis, ch, xli. ver. 46. 


K* Geneſis, ch. I. ver. 26. 
| between 
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in Egypt: 

1034 
1491 
143 
71 
| 214 
13 


229 
284 


— 


313 
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by Manetho. 
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between the death of Joſeph, and the Exodus from Egypt: 
to which, if we add 71, the term of years the Ilraelites had 
already reſided in that country; the whole time of their ſo- 


Journing there will be found to amount to two hundred and 


fourteen years. 


To this laſt mentioned period, we mw add the ſum of 
about fifteen years, for the time that intervened between the 
abdication of the Cuthite and the arrival of the Iſraelitiſh ſhep- 
herds; as alſo the ſum of two hundred. and 6ighty-four years 
for the reſidence of the Cuthites in that country: and the 


total amount of the years that elapſed between the invaſion of 
the Cuthite, and the departure of the Hebrew ene will 


be Ave bundred and thirteen years. 


Manetho, in his account of this patio, fays, that the hs: 
herds kept poſſeſſion of the country Ave hundred and eleven 
years; and this ſtatement accords ſo nearly with that I have 
juſt given, (there being only the difference of raw years in 
five hundred and thirteen) that neither of them can poſſibly 
be remote from the truth, This writer has, indeed, con- 
founded the two deſeriptions of ſhepherds, who thus ſucceſ- 
ſively became the inhabitants of Egypt; nor does he take any 
notice of the ſpace which intervened between the emigration 


of the one, or 5 of the other: yet the period he has 
. 


aligned for the dynaſty of the Cuthites is pretty exact; and SECT. viii. 


the whole time, which, he tells us, the . occupied * 


the land, is correct almoſt to a wonder. 


Having thus endeavoured to aſcertain the dates of theſe Cr pong 

| : | | ; ics of the 
early tranſactions, it only remains to recapitulate ſome of Cuthites in 
| Greece, and 


thoſe particulars in the conduct of the ſhepherds, after their CORY 


expulſion from Egypt, and their taking poſſeſſion of the quar- 
ters of Greece and the neighbouring parts of Aſia Minor, 
which have been minutely conſidered in the courſe of the 


foregoing pages. 
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It has been ſufficiently ſeen, that the people of this race 


PER 


were exceedingly attached to their traditional hiſtories, their 


religious rites, their ſciences and arts; and that they dag 
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theſe with them in every migration. 


Jn 


In __ to their traditional hiſtories, the earlieſt we have Thaie . 
tional hĩſto- 

noticed is that which relates to the Four Ages“. The next ries— 
of the Four 


in ſucceſſion are thoſe which allude to the event of the Flood. Ages, 
of the Flood, 


This has been moſt ſtrikingly repreſented i in a great variety of 
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legends, which the Greeks have aſſumed entirely to themſelves, 
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and referred excluſively to their own ſettlements. The hiſtory 
of Pelops and Hippodamia, has been applied to Peloponneſus f; 


* Pages 16, 437, note +. + Pages 168184. 
: 4 A thoſe 
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thoſe of Danaiis and Xuth, to Achæa “; that of Ion, the 
Sacred Dove, to Ionia r; and that of (Zeuth, Saos, or) Zeus, 
to the Helladian ſettlements at large . The honour of having 
given birth to Attes is attributed to Phrygia : the mournful | 
wanderings of © the mother of the Gops” were commemo- 


rated for ages upon the ſummit of the Cybelus ||: and the 


benefits of Demeter were long celebrated, by her grateful vota- 


ries, at Eleuſis J. Erechtheus ** and Cecrops were conſidered 


as two of the moſt early monarchs who reigned in Attica ++; 


Inachus as the firſt who ſwayed the ſceptre at Argos tt, Meon - 


in Phrygia &, Manes in Lydia. Theſe, with many others 
referable to the ſame claſs, were traditions, imported by Cuthite 


colonies, (chiefly from Egypt) into theſe regions of the welt ; 


and they all, as well from their aſtoniſhing correſpondence 


with each other when their circumſtances are properly un- 


folded, as from the general agreement of each with the Mo- 


ſaic account of the en = have a manifeſt relation to the 


ſame 1 important event. | 


| Next to the above ſucceed thoſe traditions, which have per- 


petuated i in Greece the memory of the diſperſion : and theſe 
are detailed at large i in the preceding hiſtory « of the Titan war. 


ks * 172. _ T Pages 83 &c. 173. + Pages 98, 107 
Pages 146, 149, 272. 4 J Pages 242—246 I Pages 240—256. 
** Pages 229—298. f Pages 302—318. ++ Pages 298—301.. 
Pages 272, 273 ||| Pages 268, &c ah 
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Some of theſe have been likewiſe attributed by the Helladians SECT. vir. With! 
to their own country. They alſo had their Typhoëus, Her- 11. 
cules, and Amphitryon; their Tityus, Alcyon, and Homadus; 0 ö ö 
their Semele, Alcmena, and Alcyone. The hiſtories, adapted 1 
by them to theſe perſonages, are only allegories; which do, 1 
in a moſt wonderful manner, confirm us in the belief — that IL þ | 
OE | | Hal 0% 
there was once a dreadful revolt of mortals againſt heaven — 130 | 
that the puniſhment of this diſobedience was exemplary and | WA! | 
tremendous—and that therefore the Scriptural account, in C | h 
which the fact is clearly ſtated, muſt of neceſſity be true. 4 
The eſtabliſhment of Erechtheus upon the throne of Attica, and the frſt "nt 
| : | | colonies they 1 
the arrival of Danaüs in Achæa, the ſettlement of Cadmus at ſent into Wk 
8 „ 55 | . 3 | | reece, 1 
Thebes, the emigration of Cecrops from Sais, the founding of WR 
the kingdom of Argos by Inachus, the ſeizing of Peloponne- 7 
ſus by Pelops, &c. are only ſo many memorials of Ammonian 11 
colonies coming into Greece, under the titles of Erechtheidæ, 1 
Danaidæ, Cadmians, Cecropians, Inachians, Pelopians, &c. | 9 
No ſuch heroes as theſe ever had an exiſtence: and their Fl 
Names wer e terms, which related only to ſome particular por- i f 
After this, the chain of narration is broken: and, if we ex- 0 WY. 
2 | | | raditiona WE: 
cept the memorials of the general dearth “, of the war of Þiftory in- ww 
| 83 0" $6 0 terrupted. wo 
* Pages 239, &c. 01 
4A 2 5 Troy, 4 J 
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Troy *, and perhaps ſome of the adventures of the Argo- 
nauts+ (the two laſt of which are deeply immerſed in fiction), 
there is no ground upon which we can reſt our enquiries into 
the antiquities of the Greeks, till we deſcend to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Olympian æra. It is then that the hiſtory of 
Greece becomes greatly important ; and the more ſo, becauſe 
It 1s certain, and appropriate to the country. Moſt of the 
traditions which were prior to this time, were not a detail of 
the tranſactions which happened in that quarter; but of thoſe 
events which occurred in regions far diſtant, and at dates very 


remote from thoſe to which they have been referred, 


The religious rites of the H elladians were of the ſame cha- 
rafter with thoſe, which had received their firſt inſtitution 
upon the plain of Shinar, and had been thence conveyed 
through Egypt into Greece. The ceremonials of Demeter at 
Eleuſis were of the ſame nature with thoſe of Iſis in Egypt; 
the ſame alſo with thoſe of Cybele in Lydia and Phrygia. 


Theſe deities themſelves were, in effect, the ſame, Zeus was 


a perſonification of (Zeuth, or Ofiris, or) Noah ; and wor- 
ſhipped as the Supreme Deity the Sun * Apollo was a divi- 
nity of the ſame deſcription; and adored as a repreſentative 


1 page 6, note“, 42, 43. + Pages 195, 390—392. 
Pages 240—257, 280—286. Pages 104—108, 118. 


of 
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of the ſame glorious object. He was allo identical with SECT, VIII. 


Aphrodite “, and all the females of their polytheiſtic canon +. 
In ſhort, the gods and goddeſſes of Greece, and of the neigh- 
bouring regions eaſtward, were little elſe than a umber of 
types and memorials relating to the deluge. The great poſt» 
diluvian Patriarch, and his younger ſon Ham; the ark in 


which they were preſerved; the conſecrated dove, which 


brought to the Noachidz the firſt token of the ſubſiding of the 


waters ; the bow which was placed in the heavens, to ſignify 
that the earth ſhould be no more deſtroyed by the waters of 


— 
— 


a flood—all theſe gave riſe to that amazing multiplicity of 


divine objects, between whom the adoration of the Greeks, as 
well as that of the Gentile world at large, was implicitly divided. 


We have likewiſe traced a degree of analogy between the 
arts and ſciences, cultivated by the early Cuthites in Greece, 
and thoſe they had been already attached to, before they took 
poſſeſſion of that country. Their architecture was in ſome 
reſpects ſimilar in both caſes: for their temples in Greece 
were Cad mian, Erechthian, and Cecropian, no leſs than in 
Egypt f. Their inſtruments of agriculture, eſpecially the 
plough, were of the ſame deſcription $. The harp, with which 
the ſolar worſhip had been attended in Chaldza, and the rites 


Page 133. 5 + Pages 131, 1 32, 5 
+ Page 311. FP þ Page 197, note}. 
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Concluſion, 


in reſpect to 
the Hella- 
dians. 


SHC T. VIII. 


Pages 25-27, 88, 321—344. 
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of Oſiris in Egypt, became the diſtinguiſhing attribute of 
Apollo at Delphi, and of Venus in Cyprus*. Laſtly, the 
hieroglyphical characters of the ſhepherds, in the land of the 
Mizraim, may be ſtill traced, in ſeveral remarkable inſtances, 


in the literal characters of the ſame people in Greece f. 


In fhort, every circumſtance concurs in ſupporting the opi- 
nions J have already advanced; that the Helladians were co- 
tonies from Egypt; that they were an ingenious and enter- 
priſing people, and imported their inventions and cuſtoms 
into the countries they ſeized, in Europe and Aſia Minor; 
that, ſubſequently to the time of their taking poſſeſſion of theſe 


newly acquired territories, they ſoon- incorporated with the- 


Aborigines, and conſtituted with them, as it were, but one 


people; that, in conſequence of this mixture of people, lan- 


_ guage, and manners, a long period of barbariſm ſucceeded; 


that, nevertheleſs, the ſuperiority of the Cuthites, at / firſt, 
effected the eſtabliſhment of their religion, the preſervation of 
their traditions, and the memory of their arts; and laſtly, that 
the preſervation of theſe hiſtories, arts, and religious rites has 


ſo far effaced every circumſtance relative to the native inha- 


bitants of theſe lands, that very few veſtiges of them e 


this time be diſcovered. 


1 1 126—1 36. 
+ In regard to their language, and the changes it has undergone, conſult 
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APPENDIX. 


Concerning Cadmus, and ſome of the literal Charac- 
ters ſaid to have been imported by ham into Greece. 


— 


by 


] I IE people, who received their denomination from Cad- APPENDIX. 
mus, were of the Cuthite race, and emigrants from Thebes in Some account 
Upper Egypt *. They performed this emigration at a time, mians: 


when the ſhepherds were enjoying, in full ſplendour, their 
meridian of glory 1 in that part of the world. They were not 
compelled by force of arms to abandon ths diſtrict, but by 


the rapid increaſe of. population. For a. ſimilar reafon, no 


other part of Egypt could receive them, every part of that 
country ſoon becoming overſtocked with inhabitants. Thus, 
impelled by neceſſity, they deſerted © the city with an hun- 
dred gates, and travelled abroad in queſt of other ſettlements. 
They ſhaped their courſe along the coaſts of Syria and Phoe- 
nicia; and lodged a large party at Tyre, as ſeveral monu- 
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ments of their baving been there are to be diſcovered in an- 
St Vriters. Thence they proceeded along the coaſts of the 
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Mediterranean on the north; and, at laſt, planting themſelves 


in Bœotia, built the city of Thebes, which they thus named, 


in order to perpetuate the memory of their former ſeat of 


glory. And this, it muſt be obſerved, was the only Cuthite 
colony i in Greece, which ſeemed ambitious of thus tranſmit- 
ting to poſterity the name of the ſtation they had quitted in 


Egypt: and it is a ſtrong argument in proof that they very 


early emigrated thence=before, in ſhort, the Mizraim had 
acquired ſufficient ſtrength to make head againſt the ſhep- 


herds, and oblige them by force to depart from the country. 


Such, in a few words, ſeems to be the early hiſtory of this 
people; but, prior to the time of their abode in Egypt, they 
are eaſily to be traced among the ſettlers at Shinar, and were 


_ unqueſtionably concerned in the event of the diſperſion. 298 


It affords no flender proof of the early date at which they 
ſettled in Greece, that their leader is ſaid to have been the firſt 
who introduced letters there. All the ſacred edifices through- 


out Egypt were deeply ſculptured with hieroglyphical inſerip- 


tions: theſe were the Sacred Writings of the land; and 


portrayed to view the various ſubjects of its theology and 


hiſtory. They were alſo a ſtyle of writing introduced by the 
Cuthites themſelves; and one to which they were exceedingly 
attached, as appears from its being ſo generally adopted. But 
the ſame people will in every migration convey with them 

| the 


— 
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the language, cuſtoms, arts, and religion peculiar to themſelves; 
and therefore, as Cadmus has the credit of having introduced 


letters into Greece, the Cadmians were without doubt the firſt 


people, emigrating from Egypt, who ſettled in that quarter of 
Europe. _ 


Indeed other colonies, as the Danaidz and Cecropians, claim 
the honour of having introduced letters into that country; for 
this credit is given by ſome writers to Nanaus and Cecrops : but 
the claim of Cadmus is more generally and reſpeCtably ſupport- 
ed. Danäus and Cecrops might have been the firſt who im- 


ported letters into Argos and AZFea : but Cadmus was the firſt 
who brought them into Greece, This I conceive to be the 


difference between the claims advanced by theſe heroes, and 
it is a very eſſential one. 


As I do not allow the exiſtence of any ſuch perſon as Cad- 
mus, it will naturally be inquired—to what deſcription of 
character I would refer the object ſo called? To this I have 
already anſwered, that I would refer him to the claſs of the 
Payee, or earth-bern, He Was plainly £15 ry T LY XYTWY, becauſe 
Nonnus informs us, that he peopled Greece with a race of 
giants *. And he was evidently called a giant, becauſe he was 
earth-born ; for all the ferrigenæ of antiquity were likewiſe 
ſtyled gigantes; and were thus ſtyled, becauſe they were im- 


„ Djonyſiac. lib: i. 


4B mediately 
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mediately the produQ of the earth. The term Cadmus was 
no other than the name of a temple ; and that temple was no 
other than that magnificent fabrick at Luxore or Thebes, which, 
from a period of the moſt remote antiquity, has been ſo famed 
as the ſhrine of Oſymandes. Cadmus is almoſt literally Ca- 
Ad-Am with a Greek maſculine termination ; that is, the 
* temple of the ſupreme Ham.” This was perhaps the moſt 
ancient, but certainly the moſt celebrated offspring, which 
Egypt had ever ſeen releaſed from the womb of mother Earth. 
Hence it appears, that he was both Frys, and Tias; and 
that he may be well reported to have peopled Greece with a 
race of Giants, when he er ved as a model for the rearing of 
ſimilar edifices in that country—edifices, however, which 
were as far inferior to their great original, as the Heptapylos- 
of Bœotia was inferior to the Hecatompylos of Upper Egypt. 


Becauſe the ſurface of this temple was deeply ſculptured 
with hieroglyphics, Cadmus was therefore ſuppoſed to have 
been the inventor of letters. The Cadmians brought many of 
theſe hieroglyphical characters with them into Greece; and 
ſome of them are ſtill diſcoverable among the letters of * 


Greek alphabet. 


Ham was one of the Patriarchs reſcued by the good provi- 
dence of Goo from the fate of the old world, at the univerſal 
deluge. This temple was ſacred to him, and was therefore 

called 
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called C-Ad-Am, or Cadim, as I have ſhewn. And it affords 
a ſtrong additional proof of the juſtice of this etymon, that 
the whole region, where this ſtructure was founded, had 
a name commemorative of the ſame tremendous event: it 
was called Thebæ, that is—Theb-Ai, the region of the Ark, 


The ſame name the ſame people afterwards gave to their ac- 


quiſitions in Greece. They called the chief city they built 


OS And they impoſed a ſimilar title upon the territory in 


which they founded it; Bosoria being no other than Bour 


APPENDIX 
. 


(analogous to the Bac word Boat) wy the Ns * the 


Ship. 


But Cadmus would naturally riſe into being in the ſame 


Tegion, where the grand Ammonian apoſtacy had its com-. 


mencement. His travels, without doubt, are to be dated 


from the plain of Shinar. And the city of Babel was literally 


the city of Cadmus : for I have already conſidered the rela- 
tion which he bore to Semele; and have ſhewn, that their bil 
tories are n connected wy 


We are told by Mr. Wilford +, that the Indian name, which 


anſwered to Cadmus 1 in Egypt, and Wer würds in Greece, was 


2 | Ha ] di. 
+ In the ſecond part of his Ditertstion concerning Egypt and the Nile, 
from the books of the Hinddos, in vol. iii. of the Aſiatic Reſearches. 
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CARDAMA; which will become CADAMA by a difnifficn 
of the letter R. This CADAMA ſo nearly correſponds with 
the etymon I have juſt propoſed for CADMUS, that no 
doubt can remain, that they have been derived from the 
ſame primitives. But CARDAMA, in the peculiar dialect of 
the Hindoos, ſignifies mud : and I have alſo ſhewn. that CAD- 
MUS muſt have been originally formed. out of c/ay. This. 
rejection of the R is warranted by many inſtances of the 


fame kind: thus for SHEM, they have written SHERMA ; | 


and for CHAM, or HAM, CHARMA. The fame gentle- 
man has detailed the following tradition from the Purdnas, 


or ſacred books of this people S4rya having directed both. 


« GoDs and men to perform ſaered rites in honour of Vegſbꝛu, 
« for the purpoſe of counteraQing the baneful influence of 


Sani, they all followed his directions except Mabadeua, 


% who thought ſuch homage ineonfiſtent with his exalted. 


4% character; yet he found it neceffary to lie for a time con- 


4 cealed, and retired to Barbara in Sanc'ba-dwip, where he 
“ remained ſeven years hidden in the mud, which covered the 


« the banks of the Cali: henee he acquired the name of 


4 Guptefwara. The world felt the loſs of his vivifying 


„ power, which would long have been ſuſpended, if Manda- 

4 pa, the fon of Cu/bmanaa, had not fled, to avoid the puniſh- 
ment of his vices and crimes, into Cy/ha-dwip ; where he 
* became a fincere penitent, and wholly devoted himſelf to 
— 1 — 
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& the worſhip of Mabadeva, conſtantly ſinging his praiſe, and APPENDIX, 


2 


« dancing in honour of him: the people, ignorant of his. 
* former diſſolute life, took him for a holy man, and loaded: 
„him with gifts, till he became @ chief among the votaries of 
&« the concealed God, and at length formed a deſign of reſtor- 
„ing him to light. With this view he paſſed a whole night * 


in Cardama-ſi han, chanting hymns to the mighty power of | 
* deſtruftion and renovation ; who, pleaſed with his piety. and. 


« his muſic, ſtarted from the mud, whence. he was named Car- 
& dameſwara, and appeared openly upon earth; but, having, 
& afterwards met Sanaiſchara, who ſcornfully exulted on: his 


o power in compelling the Lord of the three worlds to con- 


4 ceal himfelf in a fen, he was abaſhed at the taunt, and aſ- 
& cended to his palace on the top of Cailaſa. 


In this tradition there are ſeveral principal characters con- 
cerned, Of theſe, Sirya. was no other than (the Sun) the 
Supreme Deity perſonified ; Vee/hnu was conſidered the ſame 
as the. preſerving power of the Deity ; Sani was the oppoſite 
principle; Mabadeva, the great guardian, was a particular. 
title of Ham, who. was adored as the mighty fewer of de- 


ftruBion and renovation by the idolatrous Cuthites. The 


* { whole night it one complite age or century of darkneſs, This paſſage taken 


in connection with the reſt of the ſtory is: an evident proof, that zbe Son of 
| Cuſhmanda, or the poſterity of Fe had long reſt ded : in Calbe dur before. 


2 va as from the mud. 
name $: 
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APPENDIX. names of countries introduced are Cu/ha-dwip and Cardama- 


han; the former ſignifying the land Cuſb, and the latter the 


land of Cadmus. There is alſo Sanc'ta-dwip, the land of Shells. 


| The purport The purport, therefore, of this allegorical fragment will be 


of the hiſtory, | | | 
as follows—The worſhip of (Veeſhnu) the goodneſs and pre- 
ſerving power of (Surya) the Supreme God had been inſtituted, 
and generally cultrvated among the ſons of men: fo muc 2 2 that 


| Mahadeva, (Mahadeva ) Ham, p or rather his family, had. alone. been found 


Who? 


diſobedient. As this perſonage had ſurvived the ruin of the old 
world, and affified in repleniſhing the new ; his poſterity imputed 
to him the mighty power of deſirudtion and renovation,” as well 
as -the' daminion of * the three worlds,” by which they only in- 
tended the paſt, preſent, and future ſtate of things. Muhadeva 
therefore retired, to indulge his averſion, to Barbara in Sanc ba- 


Sancha- Adwwip. © Sanc'ha-dwip,” ſays Mr. Wilford, © is placed in 


dwip, what 
Ln) : me ſouth-weſt, ſuppoſed to be connected with Yamala, and 


« with it to embrace an immenſe inland ſea; between them 
« the Hindoos place Lancd, which they conceive to be ex- 
« tended to a conſiderable diſtance as far as the Equator ; ; fo 
er that Sanc *ha muſt be part of Africa, and Yamala or Malaya.” 
What part it was of Africa, appears from the map, which is“ 
prefixed to the Diſſertation above cited, in the third volume of 
the Aſiatic Reſearches. It was underſtood 10 deinen the 
whole of Egypt and Nubia, together with the deſert country 


4 on 
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on each ſide the Nile, quite up to Ethiopia. And Barbara- 
ft'han are the barren deſerts of Nubia, adjoining, to Ethiopia, 
Aere therefore Mahadeva is ſuppoſed to have taken up bis refi- 
dence for ſeven years; in a ſlate of obſcurity, which could be 
compared to nothing elſe, than to his being hidden by the mud 
upon the banks of the Nile to the banks, indeed, he was 
obliged to confine himſelf, becauſe the country on each fide was ſo 
Aerile as to be incapable of cultivation. This was prior to the 
actual derfication of Ham or, at leaſt, about the time of it's firſt 
commencement.. He was certainly r ft ing mto high repute : * 
the world is ſaid to have © felt the loſs of his vivifying pier. 
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And this would have been long ſu ſpended, i if (Mandapa) Nim- Ma 8 


ſon of Cuſh- 


red, the ſon of (Cuſhmanda) Cuſh, flying © to avoid lbe puniſh- manda, Who? 


* ment of his crimes and vices,” or rather, leading back a colony 


&f Cuthites towards the more hoſpitable regi-ns of the north-eaſt, 


had not ſettled himſelf in Cuſha-dwip.. This region, accord-  Cukia dwip. 


ing to the geographical arrangements of the Hindoos, compre- 
hended the whole of Arabia, the Chaldaic Meſſ potamia, and, in 
ſhort, all the countries nearly in a right line between the 
tower eaſtern: part of the Delta of Egypt, and Serbind on the 
borders of India. To a Hot in this tract, called Cardama- 
than, came Mandapa, the fon of Cuſhmanda : and Bere * he 
« wholly devoted himſelf to the worſhip of * Mibadiva , 
at length, formed a deſign of reſtoring him to ligbt; which | 
he finally — . fbed. The Deity, it — * pleaſed with his 

6 © predy: 


where placed? 


Cardama - 
ſt'han, the 
country thus 
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APPENDIX. © Sjety and his muſic, flarted from the mud, and appeared openty 
« , TAL 
upon earth. 


Acompariſon As Cardama ſignifies mud, Cardamaſt han muſt denote the 


of Cardama- 


bene Ling land of mud : but what country in Cu/ha-dwip could be ſo pro- 
perly charaQerized by this name, as the plain of Babylonia it- 

ſelf, which was the ſeat of this firſt grand apoſtacy from the 

true Gon? Cicero obſerves, that the Euphrates renders Meſo- 

potamia fertile, by bringing upon it annually, as it were, new 

land *. Pliny, ſpeaking of the ſame river, ſays, Increſcit au- 

tem et ipſe, NILI modo, ſtatis diebus, paulum differens, ac 


Meſopotamiam 1nundat Sole obtinente viceſimam partem 


Cancri. Minui incipit in Virgine et Leone tranſgreſſo. In 
| totum vero remeat in vigeſima-nona parte Virginis. It ap- 
| pears therefore to have been literally Cardama. ſt han. It was 
1 here conſequently that Mihadtva firft roſe above the mud, at t he 
| prayer of Mandapa ; and received, in the ereftion of bis temple, 
and the public adoration of his votaries, the fir 72 ee teſtt- 


_ monies of divine homage. 


T 


* 4 deer 3 A 
* 4 . - oe 2 
* 
. i 3 


eee 
S 


A-Cardama Cardama-ſi ban, therefore, in Cu/ha-dwip, was no other than 
of Aſia, as 1 | 
well as of the land of Cadmus; and the ſame name was afterwards 


Egypt. 


ts nm 22 erer 
Ec W r 


given to the Tbebalc province in Ebi: for we read, in the 


by 88 fertilem efficit Euphrates, in quam quotannis quaſi novos 
agros invehit.—Cic. de Nat. Deor, lib. ii. 
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ancient books of the Hindoos, that there was alſo the land of 
Cardama in Sanc ha- dvip. Hence, as I have already obſerved, 


the origin of Cadmus was in Chaldza; and from this ſpot he 


emigrated to the banks of the Nile in Upper Egypt. 


The cauſe of this emigration may in ſome degree be traced 
in the Indian legend before us. For Cardameſwara (or Mi- 
 badeva, ſo called from his emerging from the mud), having 


c afterwards met Sanai/chara, who ſcornfully exulted on his 


& own power in compelling the Lord of the three worlds to con- 
« ceal himſelf tn a fen, was abaſhed at the taunt, and aſ- 


e cended, &c. This ſtory of his relinquiſhing the territory, 


which was devoted to his worſhip, is a part of the account, 
which is moſt remarkably coincident with * the flight of the 
© Gops,” „the death of Electryon,“ * the fate of Thyone,” 
and other traditions of the ſame kind already noted : and it 
muſt evidently have had the ſame origin, 


I have conſidered this curious fragment ſo much at large, 


becauſe it contains ſeveral very important truths. In the firſt 


place, we perceive a remarkable confirmation of an opinion * 


have advanced in a former page, that the poſterity of Chus had 
indeed viſited - their appointed land of ſettlement (Sanc ha- 
dwip) ; - but had been diſſatisfied with ſome parts of it (uch 
as Barbari) and had actually fallen back as far as the land 

4 C of 
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Inferences 
to be drawn. 
from this 
hiſtory. 
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of Shinar (Cardama-ſthan in Cuſha-dwip). In the ſe- 
cond place, we are aſſured, that though this tradition is to be 
found, with no eſſential difference, both in India and Egypt, it 
has, notwithſtanding, an excluſive relation to neither: for the. 
hiſtory of Cardama of India, which is thus nearly allied to-that: 
of Cadmus of Thebes, was derived in the firſt inſtance from 


the Cadmus of Babylonia. In this reſpect therefore, it affords a 


An error 8 
noted in Eu- 


ſebius. 


ſtrong demonſtration of the juſtice of another opinion 1 have 
expreſſed ; namely, that many, if not all, of thoſe traditional 
hiſtories, which are ſo far analogous to one another in India 
and Egypt, that they ſeem to be derived from the one country” 
to the other, had an alluſion to events, which were previous: 


to the colonization of theſe countries, by the people who im- 


ported them, In the third place, we may deduce, that, ſince 
the Palli of India were of Ammonian, and chiefly of Cuthite 
extraction, their paſſing over into Africa, prior to their ſet- 
tling at Shinar, would give them an opportunity of acquiring 
ſome knowledge of Egypt, Nubia, and Abyflinia ; and that this 
knowledge might be increaſed, in ſubſequent ages, by their. 
travelling literati, op 


Every circumſtance which has hitherto fallen under our: 
notice, in reſ pect to the letters of Greece, has afforded ample. 
ground for preſuming, that they were introduced by (Cadmus. 
or rather) the Cadmians into that country. Inſcriptions of. 

an 
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an hieroglyphical nature were firſt uſed in Chaldza; and, 
afterwards, in Egypt, India, China, and other countries. 
From theſe hieroglyphical characters, ſome of the moſt ſigni- 
ficant and important were ſingled out, and applied to expreſs 
the various rudimental ſounds of ſpeech ; thoſe, expreſſive of 
ſubjects the moſt intereſting, being generally placed foremoſt 
in the ſeries of letters, according to the degree of edimation, 
in which their prototypes themſelves were reſpectively held. 
Upon this point, therefore, Euſebius has been guilty of a dou- 
ble miſtake—firſt, when he attributed to Palamedes the inven- 


tion of thoſe ſixteen letters, which, in reality, the Cadmians 


imported into Greece: and ſecondly, when he transferred the 
tradition, concerning the introduction of letters by Cadmus 
the Theban, to another Cadmus, who was 4 Mileſian, and flou- 
riſhed many ages ſubſequent to the former, the imaginary per- 
ſon of that name; and even ſome centuries later than Homer +. 


In my obſervations upon this portion of hiſtory in ſome former 


pages, 1 have, in conſiſtency with the general tenour of ancient 
hiſtory, reinſtated the Theban in his.right, as entitled to the 


honour of which Euſebius had deprived him; and have thence 


reduced that writer to an abſurdity, in regard to Palamedes *. 


Perhaps the following remarks will throw an additional 


light upon the ſame ſubject 


* See pages 30, 40, 41: as alſo pages OY 48, 49. 
+ The time of Homer is uſually ſtated: at goo years before Chriſt : Cadmus 
me Mileſian ounihed only about 530 before the ſame æra. 
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Of the A of the Greeks. 


APPENDIX. TO the inhabitants of the lower parts of Egypt the inun- 


Importance dations of the Nile were benefits of the firſt importance; 
of the inunda- 
Nile of the they were not indeed much other wiſe, to thoſe who peopled 


the higher regions of that country. Without theſe, the earth 
denied its fertility; and the plenty of the whole land was. 
converted into the moſt diſtreſſing ſcarcity, It 18 no wonder 
therefore that an event, on which the principal comforts and 
enjoyments of life ſo much depended, ſhould have been year- 
ly regarded, from the earlieſt times, with the moſt religious 
attention: or that they ſhould eſtabliſh a kind of memorial 


every year, of the depth by which their river had overflowed 
This gave riſe its banks in various parts“. This depth, it is true, was. 
to the contr1- | Ore. R c 


Nee, of Ni- not in proportion to the breadth of country inundated ;: 
ometers. t . | "LETT. TEN? ee 


Herodotus mentions, from the traditions of the country, that, in the days. 
of Myris, as often as the Nile ſwelled to the height of eight cubits at the 
leaſt, it inundated the whole of that part of Egypt, which was below Memphis: 
but ſays, that, in his time, unleſs the river roſe to the height of ſixteen cu- 
bits, or fifteen at the leaſt, it did not diffuſe itſelf extenſively over the country. 
Herodot. lib. ii. ch. 12. This is a ſtriking proof of the gradual riſing of the 
ſurface of Lower Egypt, and that the inhabitants, ſo early as the time of Myris, 
at leaſt, had been in the habit of recording the oblcryations: they made upon 
the depths of the inundations, 


in 
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in general it varied from it in an inverſe proportion; and, 
according to the general laws by which the motions of fluids 
are directed, was uſually found to exceed, wherever there was 
a deficiency in the width of the channel, through which 
the redundant water might eſcape. But, in every inſtance, 
the greater it was, within a certain limit, ſo much the farther 


would the waters penetrate into the canals, which they had dug 


APPENDIX, 
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in every part to receive them. It was therefore always conſider- 


ed as a preſage of the productiveneſs of the enſuing harveſt *. 


But in remote antiquity one common poſt of obſervation 


was not ſufficient for that great extent of country which was 


annually watered by the Nile: the depth of the flood 1 is very 


various at different places along the ſame bank of the river. 


While at Cairo, it is twenty-four feet above its ordinary level; 
at Damietta and Roſetta it is only one-ſixth of that height: and 


it varies proportionably in other ſituations, „ according ta the 


difference of circumſtances. ouch is the ſtatement of the depths: 


of the Nile, as they are found to obtain, 1 in different places, at 


the ſame ſeaſon, in this age: in times, which are far removed 


85 This 8 of digging canals has the appearance of very great antiquity. 
In China, they were brought to perfection, in times, which are beyond the 
reach of any authentic records: and, in Egypt, they were no leſs. neceſſary, | 
becauſe efſential to the cultivation of the ground. The Delta was drained by 


means of open dikes ; and thus rendered habitable in the Arn inſtance. 
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APPENDIX. from us, though theſe depths approached more nearly to an 
I equality, yet there was always ſuch a difference between 
them, as required variety of obſervation. It became therefore 
a neceſlary part of Egyptian wiſdom, that eſtimates ſhould be 
made, in different parts, of the heights of the water; and of 
the degrees of fertility with which they were attended, in each 
ſucceeding year. By theſe means, in proceſs of time, the ob- 
ſervations in diſtant quarters might be reduced to one common 
ſtandard; and the elements of their agriculture be rendered 
ſimple and certain. This ſtandard ; is, at preſent, in the Iſle of 
2 om Rodda. On the ſouthern extremity of this iſland” (ſays 
M. Niebuhr) te ſtands a wall which has been built to break 
the force of the current, Upon the lame extremity ſtands 
alſo a moſque, near which is the famous Mikkias or Nilome- 
ter. This is well known to be a baſon, having a communica- 
- on with the Nile, in the middle of which ſtands a column 

* that ſerves to indicate the height of the waters *. 


This, however, is a ſtructure which foes not appear to be 


of any very ancient date: it was, in fact, the work of the 


* Niebuhr's Travels in Arabia. Vol. I. ſect. ii. ch. 8.—A figure of it is 
alſo given by Norden, in his Antiquities of Egypt. Vol. I. page 47.—“ This 
& baſon (he ſays) is in a ſquare tower, ſurrounded by a gallery, which has ſe- 
« yeral windows, and which is terminated by a vault in the Arabic tafte®? 
The term © mikkias,” or “ mokkias,” from which this ſtructure is denomi- 
nated, is an Arabic word, which K % meaſure.” 
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Saracens, as the very ſtyle of the building ſufficiently indi- 


cates *. Various were the contrivances which the ingenious 


Egyptians appear to have invented, to anſwer the ſame purpoſes 
prior to-it. Among others: was the following, which, front 
the great ſimplicity of its conſtruction, may juſtly lay claim 
to the higheſt antiquity. Two piles were driven into the 
bank, ſo as to be inclined at an acute angle, and to be faſtened 
to each other at the apex : then the ſurface of the water would 


point out to an obſerver, both the height of the ſtream on any 


particular days, and the whole height to which it * in any 
one year F. 


A copy of this inſtrument is to be ſeen in the Menſa Iſiaca, 
given to the public by Pignorius; and it is no other than the 


A. of the Greeks—a character, therefore, which they obtained: 


either from this cuſtom among the Egyptians of meaſuring | 
the. depth of their floods, or, from the hieroglyphical memo-- 
rial of it, as it deſcended to poſterity. It preſents, indeed, 
to our view, an object of ſuch importance to the country 


where it was uſed I, that it ſeems to have been, in a particular 


manner, dedicated to the chief deity. Its name is derived: Its name 


| conſidered.” 
from Al-Phi, the oracular (fence of anal 5 and, an 


* . ubi ſupra. + This i is inuſtrated by * 1 of Plate III. 


+ And, it might be added, to other countries: for Egypt was the granary 
of the world. | 


diſcovery. 
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diſcovery of importance was imputed to this inſpiration, we 
may perceive, that the ſame radicals are to be found in Ax pe, 


to invent, and in Adu, invention, and alſo, honour, and vene- 


ration. But Ann was the ſame as Alpha, the firſt letter of 


the Greek alphabet. AN n 1 r, N. AND To 5oryeov, Heſych. 
The Cuthite, therefore, who firſt introduced letters into 
Greece, has given it the firſt place by way of honourable dif- 


tinction. 


The term Al-Phi has not only been changed, by the 


Greeks into Ad and Ad, but by the Hebrews into *Þx 


Alphe, corruptly pronounced Aleph. And, as all theſe terms 


imply the ſame thing, divine inſpiration, they have thence 
been applied in various ways, wherever this inſpiration was 
more immediately ſuppoſed. Thus, Anh, Alpha, was not 
only the e of the alphabetical character. emputed by Euſe- 
bius 70 Palamedes, but it alſo denoted reverence, and diſco- 


very; in like manner, 58 denoted the firſt letter of the He- 
brew alphabet, and, farther, a leader, and mfirudtor. But the | 
moſt ſacred oracular animal of Egypt was the Bull: 8 this, i in- 


deed, was Apis, one of the Principal deities in that country; 
the Cow was alſo ſacred, being devoted to Iſis, who was herſelf 


ſometimes partly worſhipped under the form of this creature. 
Hence, we may obſerve, that the term. Ada has been alſo 
| applied 8 
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applied to the head * of theſe creatures, as that part of them, no arPzxD!x. 


doubt, which was chiefly oracular : and, as the Hebrew nation 
imbibed and long retained many of the ſuperſtitions of Egypt, 
that they alſo referred the term h to the ſame animal; and 
aCtually converted the form of its head | into the firſt of their 
own letters. 


the B of the Greeks. 
NEXT after that which is abſolutely neceſſary for their 
ſubſiſtence, it is the general wiſh of mankind to obtain that 
which is eſſential to their comfort. It is highly probable that 


the equability of ſeaſons, and the uniform temperature of air, 


which contributed ſo much to the aſtoniſhing longevity of the 
antediluvian patriarchs, rendered any houſes for ſettled habi- 
ration almoſt unneceſſary, They had no inclemencies of wea- 
ther to impair their conſtitution ; no ſtorms of conflicting ele- 
ments from which to ſeek ſhelter T. All was mildneſs and tran- 
e = quillity 

* Aypæ, Boos KEQRAT. liehen, | 


+ They do not even appear to have! had 25 rain. The rainbow was an 
object in nature which never made its appearance till after the flood, when 
the Deity was pleaſed to fix upon it as a token of the covenant made between 
| himſelf and the human race, that he would no more deſtroy the earth by the 
waters of a flood. Vide Geneſis, ch. ix. ver. 12, 13, 14, 15, 16. In order to 
ſupply any deficiency of moiſture, which might diminiſh the fertility of ante- 


4 D ed diluvian 


State of the 


ſeaſons in the 


old world, 
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quillity around them; their wants were few; their manners 
ſimple: and their very cities “, as they are termed, ſeem to 
have been chiefly places of reſort, to the members of the ſame 
family, which they had incloſed with fences for general con- 
venience and defence, or in order to preſerve the cattle, in 
which their property chiefly conſiſted, from ſtraying be- 
yond their reach. But the order of in in this reſpect, 
has been ſtrangely altered by that cataſtrophe, which, ſince 
their time, has ſo fatally ſwept the earth of its inhabitants. 
We now ſtand in need of habitations, to ſkreen us from the 
intenſity of the heat, and the ſeverity of the cold ; as 
well as to cover us from the beating of the tempeſt. Theſe 
are indiſpenſable to the comforts of life; and therefore occu- 


py a place, ſecond only, in the eſtimation of mankind, to 
the food by which they ſubſiſt. 


diluvian earth“ a miſt (it is ſaid) went up, and watered the whole face of 
« the ground.” Ibid. ch. ii. ver. 6. 6 

Theſe circumſlances will enable us to form a tolerably accurate conjecture 
reſpecting the ſimplicity of this primitive world. For, as it was deſtitute of 
| ſhowers, it was alſo deſtitute of thoſe inequalities on its ſurface which pro- 
duce them ;—the land was but little elevated above the ſea ; and the ſummits 
of its higheſt mountains would now paſs for the ſmall unevennefles of a plain 
country. What we call mountains and valleys, precipices and crags, thoſe 
irregularities in the appearance of nature which either raviſh us with their 
beauty, or terrify us by the hideoufneſs of their deformity, bear all of them 
the moſt evident marks of ſome violent convulſion, which has completely 
ge land into N85 and altered the general aſpect and face of the 
earth. 

* Geneſis, ch. iv. ver. 17. 


The 
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The Hebrews have fully convinced us that they were ac- 
tuated by this ſentiment, both by the ſymbol they have given 
of theſe contrivances for ſocial accommodation, and the order 
in which they have placed it among the characters which 
compoſe their alphabet: D is the repreſentation of what they 
have denominated BETH T; and it preſents to our view the 
ſection of one of their abodes in the early ages of artleſs ſim- : 
plicity. It is a tent: and one end of it is ſuppoſed to remain 
open for the free circulation of air, without which the heat of 


the climate would have become inſupportable. 


| Whether the Hebrews borrowed this idea from the Egyptians | 
among whom they were long enſlaved, or the Egyptians from 
the Hebrews, is a point which cannot now be ſatisfactorily 
aſcertained. But it is undoubtedly ſuch, as would naturally 
occur to the mind of every man who is not ignorant of his 
own wants, and inſenſible to his own infirmities. Accord- 
ingly, we may trace the name by which it is inferred, under 
ſome modification or other, among thoſe of the literal cha- 
raters of moſt languages ; and, in that ſituation, too, which 
the Hebrews had appropriated to their BETH. 


This is indeed a term of the moſt remote antiquity ; and 
+ BETH, in its ebnen and obvious ſenſe, ſignifies, a houſe ; but when 


applied to the Supreme Being, it denotes his zemo/e. 
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to be found with little variation in the languages of many, 


and particularly Oriental, nations. 


Among other alterations it has os in the lapſe of 
ages, the Grecians, we find, have changed it to BETA. But 


its real ſignification has remained the ſame in every inſtance “. 


There is, however, ſomething peculiar in the ſymbol B, by 


which this word is diſtinguiſhed ; and which proves, beyond 
the poſſibility of a doubt, that it is derived immediately from 


the Egyptians. During the time of an inundation in Lower 


Egypt, while the inhabitants of the banks of the Nile in gene- | 


ral betook themſclves to the neareſt elevations, ſeveral were 
obliged to remain behind, in different diſtricts, in order to ob- 


ſerve the Nilometers ; and give, from them, a report of the 


enſuing harveſt. In theſe caſes, the huts, or tents, were either 


erected upon piles, or upon artificial mounds of earth ſe- 


cured by piles, ſo as to be above the reach of the water, when 
at its greateſt height f. In memory of this, we find the 


Greek BETA repreſenting a houſe erected upon theſe props; 
thus 2, or ; either of which characters may have been 
poliſhed down by uſe into B. But it muſt be remembered, 
that I have been only ſpeaking here of the contrivances of the 


* Barry, oumn Wee Heſychius.—It was a ſhepherd's tent en with 
hides. | 


4 See Plate III. Fig. I. 
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Cuthites i ic Egypt, at a time, which was prior to the Rt APPENDIX, 


| \ bf 
. 0 | 5 N | | 
artificial mounds of earth. — ” 1 

| 


Of the T of the Greeks. | 


'Wazn men have once enjoyed the ſupply of their corpo- = | i 
real neceſſities, and the comforts of domeſtic life, as far as | 
property extends; it is natural for them to turn their thoughts 
to a conſideration of the cauſes, which ſo much aſtoniſh and 
aſſiſt them by their effects. In doing this, an idea of a reli- One ground 
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11 711 | of religion, 
gious nature is the firſt which preſents itſelf to the mind; and, | 
if they think aright, they will be gradually led to turn the 1 
eye of grateful adoration towards the great Creator of all ] 
things, the giver of every good aud perfect gift. | 
The moſt ancient inhabitants of thoſe parts of Egypt, in- The religion ö 


os N : principles of 
undated annually by the Nile, appear to have been particu- the Cuthites 


g Ne 8 idolatrous 
larly impreſſed with the force of this idea: and every monu- and extrava- 


gant; 
ment, which has been handed down from them to us, in a 


relation either to their theological opinions, or religious cere- 
- monies, evinces the pride they felt in expreſſing their gratitude 
to the Deity, who ſo much helped by his favours. But every 
| | ſuck 
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ſuch relick ſerves ſtill further to prove, that, unhappily loſt to 
every ſenſe of the true God, except that of his exiſtence, 


they could not determine with certainty, to what object they 
were to direct their ſupplications and offer up their thanks- 


givings. They felt every year the benign influences of the 


SUN, both in maturing the fruits of the earth, and in raiſing 
thoſe exhalations, which, at certain ſtated periods, deſcending 
in abundant rains, ſurcharged the Nile with water *, and lite- 


* Though perhaps the cauſe of this very curious phenomenon might have 


been uninveſtigated during the infant ſtate of the colony of the Cuthites in 
Egypt, and might have remained for ſome time a matter of doubt or opinion ; 
and though, in addition to this, it might have been neceſlary, for reaſons of 
Nate, to conceal the knowledge of it, even after it had been acquired; yet 
there is every ground to believe, that ſo wiſe, ſcientific, and enterpriſing a 


people, as this manifeſtly was, could not haye remained long in a ſtate of total 


ignorance or conjeCture, reſpecting it. In thoſe early days, a nation was in 
general held in eſtimation, in proportion to the honour they aſſumed to them- 


ſelves; and it became a part of prudence, in many inſtances, to pretend to un- 
fathomable antiquity, divine origin, or the immediate ſuperintendance of ſome 


deity. The ſame obſervation extends alſo to private perſons. On this ac- 


count, we read, that Numa was divinely inſpired, and that Alexander the 
Great was the ſon of Jupiter Ammon. And for the ſame reaſon, no doubt, 
the Nile was under the immediate inſpection of the deity of Egypt —nay, 
that it was itſelf a deity. But the more intelligent and enlightened individuals 
in that country would detect theſe fictions, and be able to confute them; 
and yet, for the cauſe already aſſigned, would, by their connivance, contribute 
to their ſupport. This is a mode of conduct which has been conſiſtent with 
the policy of the firſt characters among the ancients, and it is that which has 
ſometimes conferred a degree of venerableneſs upon the moſt abſurd opinions, 


and the moſt unwarrantable uſages. 


rally 
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rally repleniſhed the face of their country. He appeared to 
them, for theſe reaſons, the moſt beneficent object in nature; 
and, on account of his tranſcendant brightneſs, of all others 
the moſt glorious. Him the ſhepherds had already deiſied, 
before they came into Egypt; and theſe circumſtances con- 
firmed them in their idolatry. They now, therefore, in a 
more particular manner, adored him as the ſupreme ſource of 
light and heat, and the gracious diſpenſer of every comfort. 


This mode of worſhip was indeed peculiar to all the nations 


of the Eaſt ; yet the preſumption is great that this people had 
not carried the exerciſe of their religion to ſo great a pitch of 


enthuſiaſm before they came into this wonderful country, as: 


they did afterwards, Tr is a region which produces numerous 


| teſtimonies of their zeal and enterpriſe, in the cauſe of their 
religion; teſtimonies, which no injuries of intervening ages 


have been able to efface ; nor the unhallowed hands of ſucceed-- 


ing barbarians have been ſufficient to deſtroy. Tt ſeems rea- 


ſonable, therefore, to ſuppoſe that, when they came to ſettle 
upon the fertile plains of Egypt, when they ſaw their ſeaſons: 
ſo ſingularly altered, and that the region they inhabited, 


deſtitute of ſprings, and even of rain, and ſubject to a nearly 
vertical ſun, was only preſerved from degenerating into an. 
inhoſpitable deſert by the extraordinary intervention of an an- 


nual inundation—then, every object became the ſource of in- 


quiſitive admiration ; the fervour of grateful devotion was 
_ kindled,, 
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APPENDIX. kindled, with additional ſtrength, in every breaſt; and ſacred 
_ flames aſcended, with redoubled brightneſs, from every altar. 


This people, who, had their gratitude been directed to its 


The objet proper object, and their © zeal been according to knowledge,” 
of their wor- | 2 


ſhip. would have ſurpaſſed moſt other nations in an attention to the 


important duties of religion, had, however, the misfortune to 
be totally ignorant of the true Gop. They ſubſtituted the wor- 
ſhip of the Solar orb inſtead of that of the Gop of Heaven; 
and the dark ceremonials of a ſuperſtitious ſolemnity, for 
the reaſonable ſervice of unaffected piety. They alſo attri- 
buted divine honours to the Patriarch, from whom they were 
lineally deſcended“; and conſidered him as the ſource of 
light, and life, and all things. Eut they diſtinguiſhed the ſpot. 
on which he was worſhipped by the name of Cham-Ai, tbe 
place of Cham : and from this term the Greeks borrowed | 
their Tappas 


The poſture It requires very little acquaintance with the antiquities of 
in which they 


generally re- Egypt to be aſſured, that her deities are always repreſented 
preſented 


him, in a ſitting attitude, during the time that any offering is made 


# The word Ham, or, as it is frequently read, Cham, ſignifies both Beat | 
and the effefts of heat ; and, as they were worſhippers of Fire, they became alſo 


the worſhippers of Ham; and their country, as we have already ſeen, was 
{yled the land of Ham. Ig ; 


10 
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to them: while, on the contrary, the prieſts, who are em- 
ployed in making the oblation, are always ſculptured, either 
as in a landing, or kneeling poſture. The table of Iſis, and 
the colloſſal ſtatue of Memnon, with many other ſculptures 
of the ſame kind, are amply ſufficient to prove, that the an- 
cient inhabitants of this country annexed the idea of high 


dignity to this particular poſition of the body. The ſeat, 


therefore, on which the divinity was placed would be literally 


a Cham-Ai, Kays, or Taupa; and the Greeks had actually 
ſuch a verb as Kaα,˙, ſignifying 1% it k. As to the form of 
the letter gamma T, it perfectly well expreſſes the flexure of 
the knees in the poſture of ſitting. 


Of the A of the Greeks, 
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1T has hitherto been my chiets to make it appear, that the. The natural 


order of the three firſt letters, i in the Greek alphabet, implies 
chat degree of relation and neceſſary connection between the 
things ſignified by them, which 1s highly expreſſive of ſound- 
neſs of judgment, ingenuity of art, and devotion to religion 


in thoſe who. compoſed them. Next after the abſolute ne- 


order of 
things. 


ceſſaries, which are the firſt concern of human nature, we 
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have traced the comforts of life, which are the ſecond : and 
conſequently upon an enjoyment of the comforts of life, we 
have obſerved with pleaſure the gratitude which theſe bleſſ- 
ings have inſpired. But theſe literal characters of the Greeks 


are ſo immediately derived from Egyptian hieroglyphics ex- 


preſſive of the ſame ſubjects, that it muſt become a matter of 
wonder, that no one has ever hitherto attempted to trace them 
back to their original ſource; an inveſtigation, which would 
give us perhaps a clearer inſight into the theology, the cuſ- 
toms, and manners of both nations, than any other object of 


diſquiſition whatever. 


But however ſufficient theſe characters might be, to ſuggeſt 
the probability of ſome very cloſe connection having ſubſiſted 
between theſe two countries in times of remote antiquity; 
the analogy does not reſt here: there are others which ap- 
proach more nearly ſtill, and even amount to abſolute 8 
not only that Greece was cloſely connected with Egypt; but 
chat it was little leſs than e even n peopled by colonies from it. 5 

It is natural, that to the worllip of fome deity—that grand 
duty which is the fundamental principle of every ſyſtem 


D 2 — 8 


\ of theology—there ſhould ſucceed an affeQionate regard 
to the welfare and intereſts of our country. This has been 
the order of things in all ages, and. in moſt nations of the 
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world; hence the old Roman motto, Pro aris & focis;” ApPENDIx. 
and the Grecian “ ve 7wy legcoy xa: oowy.” And the Grecians e 
appear to have borrowed it immediately from thoſe Cuthites, 
who ſubdued Egypt; for certainly its full force and ſignifi- 
cancy are fully evinced in the cuſtoms, which diſtinguiſhed 


thoſe early inhabitants of the banks of the Nile, 


CI — ? 


They came originally into Egypt under the title of Auritæ, The eg 
in which i 


or the worſhippers of fire ; and they preſerved their idolatrous was exempli- 
N , Y P fied by the 
rites Unadulterated, with the moſt religious devotion. They Cuthites in 


ſettled in a province called, after the name of their progenitor, . 
Cuſhan, or Goſhen ; which was at the upper part of the 
Delta. But they did not long confine themſelves within theſe 
narrow limits: they made an irruption i into Upper Egypt ; and 
eſtabliſhing a ſovereignty at Memphis, founded many noble 
cities, ending at Thebes. They likewiſe applied themſelves 
to the draining. of the Delta; and rendered it, in a ſhort 
time, the moſt fertile province in the world. They have ac- 
curately preſerved the memory of this latter achievement in 
the form of the fourth letter, which they introduced into 
Greece. It is A; and both its name and its character are 
alluſive to the country of that name. | 
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They ſeem to have called it Delta, becauſe it was the door 
or Ll. to all their ſubſequent proſperity 1 in Egypt. In ſeve- 
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The letter M., 


what? 


were herdſmen and ſhepherds. 


The beiden 
tion of the 
letter II, 


530 LITERARY ANTIQUITIES 


ral Oriental languages this- and ſimilar words — a door; . + 
PINTO the Is AMT. Delta. „ 


1 MiGHT proceed to ſhew the original import of many 
other literal characters of the Greeks; but the undertaking 
would vaſtly exceed the bounds of the preſent volume. 1 


ſhall, e conclude with adding a few words concerning 
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The ſound Mo, of the letter M, reſembles the lowing "of 
cattle ; on which account Quin@ilian has ſtyled it mugientem 
literam. But the form M, or N, repreſents the ſhape' of a 
bull or cow, as 1 have inftanced in the image of the ſacred 
bull in the Menſa Iſiaca . Whence it appears, that this 
character was an hieroglyphical memorial of the occupation 
of thoſe perſons who imported it into Greece; and who 


as. - 5 


The word mu is an Egyptian prefix: and it is literally the 
Pi of the Greeks. But, as the prefix is to tlie word before 
which it is placed, ſo was the original of the hieroglyphic II, 

gee Plate V. Fig. 1. Wh 
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OF GREECE. ”— 


by which it is repreſented, to the ſtructure to which it was APPENDIX. 


the entrance: for] have ſhewn, in the ſketch I have given of 
this object, that it was no other than the portal of an Egyptian 
temple k. 


_ Laſtly, the letter Q, or Omega, was that common device, ae 
to which 1 have ſo often alluded ; namely, the ſerpent coiled 

round the globe. It is an hieroglyphic, which is to be met 

with in almoſt every remain of Egyptian antiquity ; and of 

which I have preſented the reader with a copy +. 


* Plate III. Fig. 2. + Plate IV. Fig. 2. 
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Many of thoſe PAR TIcVLARS which could not be included in 


the TABLE of CONTENrs. 


| . 
A of the Greeks, the purport of that 
hieroglyphic, 56). 
Aborigines of Greece, barbarians, 59—64. 
few veſtiges of them remaining, 65. 
Abraham, inferences deduced from his 
country, 29, 72. 
Abyla, the meaning of that name, 434. 
Acropolis, why the Guardian of it was ſup- 
poſed to be a Dragon, 317. - 
 Macus, Alcxog, Af, 337. | 
ZEneas, Aivog, Aivew, 337. 
Asrog, AieTos, Auyrys, 338. 


Africa, the quarter of the globe allotted 


for the poſterity of Ham, 529. the hiſ- 
tory of ſome of their moſt early tranſac- 
tions in that quarter, 5 31, 556, &c. 
Age, how diſtinguiſhed in Egypt, 188. 
A. 


do, a title of Prometheus, 82. Why 


Nimrod was thus ſtyled, 386. : 
Etna, why fixed upon, as the place of in- 

terment for the defeated Giants, 418. 
Alcæus, the analyſis of that name, 321. 

Alcæus, Alcides, Alcidz, 432, 433. 
Alcmena, alluſions to her hiſtory, 158, 50g, 


547. analyſis of her name, 428. her real : 
Argonautie Colonies of Greece, from E- 


| hiſtory developed, 429, 460 - 468. 

Aleyon, the import of his name and hiſtory, 
376, 395, 424. 3 
Alcyone, or Halcyone, the analyſis of her 


ſtory, 387. alluſions to it, 158, 509, 547. 


Alpha, Alphi, Axe, 568. 

Alpes, Aue, AN Sog, 339. 

AN AX@Towavris, 108 note 9g. 
Ammon, the analyſis of this name, 428. 
Amours of the Gods, what is intended by 


: 


them, 509. 


* 


—— 


Amphibolus, ſome account of that Saint, 
35, note. Ep 

Amphictyon, his time recorded, 236, 293. 

Amphitryon, the origin of his name, 430. 

his hiſtory explained, 430—432, 458— 
470, 508, 

Analogy, between the hieroglyphical cha- 
racters of China, India, and Egypt, con- 
ſidered, 222, 511. the inference to be 
drawn from it, 226, 514. analogy of 
ſome European languages, 87 note “. 

between the Galic, Welſh, and Greek, 
325. between the Ethiopic and Greek, 
337. between the characters of Inachus 

and Erechtheus, 300. 

Aphrodite, Aphroditopolis, 114. 

Aprodiſia, 133. 

Apis, the Sacred Bull of Egypt, 98 note 5. 
ſlain by Cambyſes, 360. his memory hie- 
roglyphically preſerved, 580. 

Apollo, a legend reſpecting him, 126. the 
ſame originally with Venus, 133. 

Arcadia, miſtaken for Erech, 394. 

Arcadians, why ſtyled IIpoovzAyva, br. 

Argeiphontes, the origin of that title, 300 
note &. - | 


* Eypty 300. 

Argonavtic Expedition, its date never yet 
determined, 42, 548. 5 

Ark of Noah, particular alluſions to it in 


Pagan hiſtory, 15, 62; 107, 169, 172, 


176, 229, 238, 241, &c. 272, 281, 299, 
308, 429, 390 note *, and elſewhere. 
Archons, ſome account of them, 232. 


Arts and Sciences of Greece, their pretended 


dates, 40 note *. 255 : 
| Atargatis, 
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Atargatis, her character, 147, 167 note ||. 

Athor, Athara, or Athyr; a deity of E- 
gypt, 167. 

Athyr, the origin of the rite obſerved on 
the 17th day of that month, 167 note ||, 
255, 281. 


Attes, or Atys, the tradition of his birth 


explained, 149. his name, a title for the 
Sun, 132, 149. further alluſions to his 
hiſtory, 268. 


Auro dcn, the general 1 import of that term, 


59. a title conferred upon Pelaſgus, 66. 


and upon Cecrops, 236. the difference 
between it and data fully aſcertained, 
237, 261 note“ 


AuToy loves, a term applied to the Atheni- 


ans, 59, 235. 
2 
B of the Greeks, the idea conveyed by that 
hieroglyphic, 5 71. 


Babel, the fall of that tower the death of 3 


Semele, 164. Other conſequences of its 
fall, 383, 385, 389, 465, 469, 482. the 
rearing of it the cauſe of the Diſperſion, 
294, 378. 


Babylonian Chronology, a ſpecimen of its 


accuracy, 486. 
Bacchus, why the ſon of Semele, 165. 
Bali, a title for Deity in India, 244, note 7. 


Bap8aps:, the original inhabitants of Greece 
were ſo ſtyled, 59—b1. the import the 


Greeks affixed to that term, 63. 
Bards and Druids, their character, 139. 


Bel, Belus, Belial, Beliar, the Deity who : 


was diſtinguiſhed by theſe titles, 22, 244. 


| Beta.! Baury, Beth, the import of theſc terms, 


327, 571, 572. 


Bigetry, the cauſe of it in the molk flou- 


riſhing States of Antiquity, 35, 36, 74. 
Bovy, why a ſuperlative prefix, 98 note $.. 
Brahme, a title for Deity in India, 22. 


Brahmins, their account of the four ages, 
156. Obſervations upon it, 437 note F. 
their rigid adherence to their own man- 


ners, rites, &c, 227, 518. 


Brazen bulls, thoſe of Colchis deſcribed, 195. 


2 7 a conjecture concerning him, 507 


note ,, 
Bruce, Mr. an extract from his writings, 120. 
Bryant, Mr, remarks upon his Diſſertation 
on the War of Troy, 6 note *. on his 
character of Cecrops, 313, Quotations 
from his writings, us 68, 85, 99, 373 


note 5. 441. 


Brute creatures, ſacred in Egypt, 170 note , 


356 note. 
Butus, whence that name, 460. 


712>»2, the proper import of that term, 211, 


Gs 


Cadmus, his claim to the introduction of 


Letters into Greece, 39, 50. the validity 
of this claim ſtated, 53, 159, 321, 440, 
553, 584, the analyfis of an Indian tale 
reſpecting him, 587) In what ſenſes he 
was the father of Semele, 158, &c. his 
origin from Chaldza, 159 note *, 355. 
his habiliments as an hero, 476. 
Cadmians, their migrations deſcribed, 551. 
Calpe, the derivation of this term, 433. 
Cambyſes, the 3 degraded by him, 
60. 
Caph, what places were thus called, 127. 
Captives, the race of Iſraclitiſh Shepherds in 
Egypt ſo termed by Manetho, 26 note -. 
Cecrops, a ſuppoſed introducer of Letters 
into Greece, 39, 50, 553. his true cha- 
racter inveſtigated, 53, 310, 321, 440, 
302, Ke. The analyſis of his name, 2 59 
note “. in what ſenſes he was the ſon 
of Erechtheus—upon one ſuppoſition, 
259. upon another, 295, 306, 308. Er- 
rors in his hiſtory expoſed, 302. Why 
repreſented as half dragon and half man, 
12—317. the true hiſtory ſtated, 317. 


Ce tz, the iſland oppoſite to their coaſt, 


137—142. 

"Dd, the various ſignifications of that ms 
32. the analyſis of it, 321. 

Ceres, the nature of her rites, 28 1 

Ceyloneſe, a ſpecimen of their Chronology, 5 
438 note 4 


Chaldæa, anciently called Thyone, 161. 


alluded to in the hiſtory of Semele, 163. 
thence ran the ſtream of tradition Fargug 
the Gentile world, 183. 


Chineſe language, the great intricacy of 


it, 151 note #. 

Chronology of Greece, the uncertainty of 
it in early times, 4.2. Specimens of it, 
40, 44, 230—318. 

N Uſtatements, 827 45. 3 

Chus, his hiſtory alluded to in Pagan hiſ- 
tory, 1.55, 189, &c. 

Cinyras, His ſtory explained, 126—142. 

Cinyrade, an order of Prieſts, deſcribed, 

130, 135, 136. 
Coceygius, why a title of Jupiter, 29 


Gus, 


INDE X. 


C⸗äaeus, his name and hiftory developed, 

322, 484 note * 

Cogidubnus, or Togodumnus, 186. | 

Colonies, fables concerning the firſt that 
came into Greece, 547. 

Confuſion of tongues, its nature ont extent, 

306 note “. 

Cottus, a conjecture reſpecting him, 507 

note ., 

Cow, its privilege as ſacred to Iſis, 487. 

Cuma, whence it derived much of its cele · 
brity, 375, 456 note * 

Can Cores, Cheres, Creeſhna, &c. 143. 

Curetes, and Curias, 134. | 

Cuthites, their character in remote anti- 


quity, 363, 426, &c. their veneration for 


Chus exemplified, 189 — 200. 
Cybele, analyſis of her name and nature, 
242. 
Cypariſſus, facred to FORAY 128, 134. 
Cyprus, ſome particulars concerning that 
ifland, 33, 126, 133. the import of its 


name detaratined, 32, 127 note * „ 321. 


| Cythera, and Citheron, 133. 134+ | 


D. 
A, the purport. of that ileroptyphic; 579. 
Dagon, alluſions to his hiſtory, 15, 107. 
Da-Mater, what, 2414. | 
Danäus, concerned in the introduction * 
letters into Greece, 39, 51, 53, 553. his 
real character developed, 172. 
2 the import of that name, 243 
note 09. 
Deities, the ſame ſometimes both male and 
female, 132. by what means rn 
130, 192. 
Delphi, its peculiar lanctity, 127. 
Delta, the meaning of this term, 579. 
Deluge, arguments drawn from ebene 
hiſtory in favour of it, 15, 19, 62, 84, 10), 
145, 17 172, 175 Ke. 236, 244, 253, 
| 3s 282, 310, 511,545. even the period 
of its duration aſcertained, from Pagan 
hiſtory, 253. 
meter, ſome account of her, 240, 220. 
and of her rites, 247, 286. 
Demi -gods, who, 4 note *. 
Deucalion, inferences to be drawn en his 
ſtory, 15, 19. alluſions to it, agg, 303. 
Diodorus Siculus, extracts from | 
137,239. 
Diſperſion from Babel, to be W in va- 
rious fabulous hiſtories, 163, 372, 379, 


368575 389, 417 456, dd Kc, 48a, 486, 


— 


585 
546. one fundamental cauſe of the many 
fictions of antiquity, 36. did not imme- 
diately affect the whole of the human 
race, 23 note *, 37 note *, 531—5 38. 
a particular argument in favor of it, 21, 
&c, the date of this event determined, 
$393 39s 

Diviſion of the Earth, an event very = 
ferent from the Diſperſion, 23 note * 


71, 380, 527, &c. The date of this event 
- aſcertained, 527—531r. 


Dog-ftar, why called "Zap and Leipios, 119. 


Dove, alluſions to its worſhip, 84, 86 note, 

- 107 note k. 

Drunkenneſs, that of Noah deſcribed in an 
Indian tradition, 249 note +. 1 

Dynaſties, purely Egyptian, the time to Cong 
aſſigned for them, 367. Eos 


E. 5 
Earth, by what means it came to be called 
Thyone and Titza, 160, 
Eatooa, a deity of Otaheite, 400. 
Egypt, the diſcoveries, &c. imported thence, 
557 345- the Helladians, emigrants from 
that country, 25, 45, 55, and elſewhere, 


How improved by the Shepherds, 213, 


364. its preſent ſtate, 347. proved from 

profane hiſtory to have been miraculouſly 

preſerved during famine, 239, 287. 
Egyptians, their reſpect for age, 186. their 


addiction to ſuperſtition, 92, 101, 104, 


115, 171, 354, &c. 444. their character 
at different periods, 349—368. their ſim- 
0 diet in early times, 362. 
Electryon, ſome account of this perſonage, 
462. his character, 465. his death, 469. 
Elis, a name that bears no d Felation to Eliſha, . 
75, 78, Kc. e 
Hg, and Hatog, the origin of theſe terms, 
79, 80 note *. | 
Emigration of Colonies, how ſometimes to 
be aſcertained, 18 note *. 


Epiphi, why the name of an Egyptian 


month, 177. 
Erroin, the cauſes of thoſe? in hiſtory, 1, 34, 
53, &c. W the Hebrew tongue, | 
28, 122. 


Erechtheus, the acalyfs of his name and 


hiſtory, 229, &c. the reſult of the whole, 
296, 508, his temple deſcribed, 266, 316. 


Ethiopic ny „ age, its peculiarities, 343. 
Euphrates, that river compared to the Nile, 
560. 


Europe, its. northern parts not very early 
| penetrated 


| ” 


penetrated by colonies of Ammonians, 
76, 89. the origin of its name, 271. 
Euryſtlieus, his character unfolded, 388. 


ö an error noted i in that writer, 3625 


Fable of the four ages, its origin, 16, 17. 
that in India conſidered, 437 note . 

Fall of Man, the hiſtory of it traditionally 

preſerved, 16, 17. 

Fine. one deere that * Attica, 
239, 267. the ſame mentioned as having 

- deſolated Lydia, 267. two traditions con: 
cerning it compared, 27 5. the fact mi- 

nutely recorded in the ſacred writings, 
277. the time of it aſcertained, 279, 289. 


% 


the Genius: who proſerved Egypt from it, 


285. 
Fiction, its nature and origin, 45. 
Fountains, ſacred in the 258 ges, 93. hogs 


. 176. 
G. 5 0 

L, the origin of chat 5 573577 

Gamma, the import of this term, 576, 577. 

Talon, why a perten name for the W, 
21 | | 

. Tavos, &. 12 3. 

meet, à term een to Pelaſgii, 65, 
263« to läpetus, 82, 263. to the 8 

ibid. to Zanclus, 154, 263. to Erech- 

theus, 236. the reaſon why. it was applied 

to Erechtheus, 237, 260, 263, 294. and 

to Pelaſgus, 261 note *, the original uſe 
of that term, 264, 372. | 

Gehon, a millake of Jokephun about that 
aver, 214 note. 

Generations, the number of theſe belies 
the flood aſcertained from fabulous hiſ- 
- tory, 179. 

Geography, an Egyptian legend reſpeQing 
it, 98. 
Grants (Titans), the names of ſeveral of 
them, 81. why called TVVev g. 264. the 

comparative bulks of two of them, 424. 

Gibraltar, the import of that name, 434. 

Gods, ſuppoſed to have ſprung from the 
ſea, 112. their relation to mortals, 5 10. 

the Titans reputed ſnch, 479, 494. the 
amours of the Gods deſcribed, 509. the 
hiſtory of their concealment in Egypt 


examined, 432. 


Goguet, M. an extract from his writings, 


8 note. 


9 the import of the various | traditions 


* 


INDE xX. 


in Greece concerning that metal, 190 
note 
Greece, the probable ſlate of that. country: 
at the ſiege of Troy, 44. its original inha- 
bitants, 64, 529. the changes it has un- 
dergone, unfavourable. to a diſcovery of 
the names of its firſt inhabitants, 7. 
Greeks, their knowledge of Britain aſcer- 
tained, 140, &c. their vanity, 54, 439. 
Greek Tongue, two cautions to be obſerved 
reſpecting it, 2 5. a character of it, 27. 
compared with the Galic and Well 32 . 
and with the Ethiopic, 337. 
Groves, ſacred in the firſt ages, 191. % 
De Guines, M. alluſion to his writings, 223. 
Gyges, a Nee hen relative to e 507. 


H. 

ae the derivation of that term, 48 

..- note if 

Harp, that a krumentt ence to the Solar 
worſhip, 126, 135, K. 

Heb rew Tongue, its uncertainty in Ety- 


mological inquiry, 28, 31,11), 321. 


Helladians, who, 25. their Oriental origin 
aſcertained, 319, 336. the changes their 
language bas unde gone, 26. 

Heliopolis, its Egyptian name, 158 note *, 

Heraclidz, ſome, of their ſettlements, 441 
to be met with in India, 473. 

Hereules, : moſt generally Worſbipped 
throughqut the Heathen world; 21, ___ 
the Indian titles of that deity, 22 note 

his battles with the Titans, 153, 45— 

458, 508. the ſuppoſed inventor of the 

Toyrian dye, 201. Parallel between his 
hiſtory and that of the Cuthites, 194. a 
hint concerning his real character, 389. 
his character and hiſtory, developed, 4426 

2489. analyſis of his name, 428. Greciau 

etymologies of it, 445. how he was miſ. 
taken for a perſon, 4 35˙ his habiliments 
both in India and Greece, 475. of the 

Titan race, 455, 477-: an object of the 
ſame nature with Typhoeus and, Amphi- 


t tryon, 458. the Scythian, his bulk, 442. 
Herculean worliP,, its antiquity proxed, 


473, KC, 


Hermon, the origin of that name; 243 oaks 9 


Herodot: à character of that writer, 55. 
explanation of a paſſage in him, 69 note . 

Heroes, a deſcription of the ancient, 4 

note. of thoſe who: Fought at bh r. 

45. 

Heſiod, the- zime »hen he foul 


known, | 


INDEX 


known, 42. his account of ſome of the 
Titans, 482, and of their wars, 500. 
Hieroglyphics, when firſt uſed, 222, &c. 
_ Hip, (ſome particulars 3 that 
term, 168—173. 
a her hiſtory conſidered, 370, 
175. analyſis of her name, 181. 
Hiſtory, ancient, its character, 3 
cauſes of its errors, 34, 53, 130, 855 370, 


439, 478. that of Athens, fabulous, | 
230, &. 
Hiſtory, fabulous, ölen onntmo the: ſacred, 
14; Kc. 
y Homadus, who was intended under that 


Homer, the uncertainty ſpeAing bim, 42, 

Hycſos, the people who were thus named, 
26 note 

Hyperboreans, the natives of Britain dif 
A by this 2 I ee 


2 | 
: lipetus, the dts of his name and FIR 
racter, 321, 484. he had no relation to 
Japhet, 73, 8o, &c. 


mo bis poſterity firſt peopled Greece, , 


Tbis, Fe ef the name of that pic, &c. 170. 
Idolatry, the origin of it, 183. one cauſe of 
hiſtorical mk „34. principally con- 
cerned in fixing the moſt ancient names 


of places, 78, 134. 


Jews, the reaſon 4 the py of their ? 


ancient dialect, 30. 
Inachus, his origin and character, 298. 
India, her chronology extravagant, 437. 
Inſpiration, the eredit it received in the 
firſt ages, 48, 99 
Inventions, attributed to Gods. ny Helves, 
40 note * 
1977 447. 
Ton. the . of Ruth, who—83. note 4, 
197 note *, 193. | 
'Tonan, a fragment of hiſtory, 86 note. 
Tonians, a Pelaſgic race, 6g, 84. 
Irn Tov Azyao, the ſignificancy of that 
phraſe, 172. 
Inne, a fuperlative prefix, 98. this term 
 miſapplied by the Greeks, 169. 
Iſis, the hieroglyphic of her ſhip, 20. ſome 
of her rites deſcribed, 281. the ſame 
deity with Cybele, Demeter, Ceres, 131, 


280, 286 note *. how repreſented by 


the Egyptians, 487. . 
Jupiter, his charakter 494. concealed in 


N 4F 2 


een 


2 108, 1265 mt 280 nete, : 


note * 


587 


Egypt under the form of a ram, 488. 
+ why called Ammon, 152. the nature of 


his amour with Sewele, 163. and with 
Alcmena, 430, 466. an inference from the 
general adoration paid to him, 21. the 
education of 19 Cretan, 1 


. 0 
Kanalopoprin of Derketer; the ſame in Gene 
with the KioTopopic of Iſis in Exypt, 


2860, 286. 


Ring of Argos, Attica, &c. their names of 
what kind, 44. ſome account of the 
Athenian, 231. 


Rivvvpaga, the pi lieſts of Venus, 133. 


Riyvpa, the uſe and hiſtory of that inſtru- 


ment, 124, &c. 
Knowledge, the decay of it productive of 


hiſtorical depravity, 35. 


Koxnog, the reaſon way wheat was thus 


called, 197, | 
Ko N, whence that term, 198. 


 Koyyvay, the hiſtory annexed to this 


word, 201. | 
Koywvy, the reaſon why the Oz facrum was 
thus named, 207. 
Curetes of Crete, their veracity, 134, 481. 
Kumnpos, the origin of that name, 127 
note *, 321. 
Cynthus, its dedication to Apollo che cauſe 


5 of its ne, Fig. 


* 
Languages, a knowledge of them ſome 
clue to the analyſis of ancient hiſtory, 4, 


25. a mixture of them in Greece, 88, 323. 


Lebanon, a derivation of that name, 243 
note ||. | 

Letters, thoſe of Thoth conſidered, 220, &e. 
ſeveral candidates for the honour” of in- 
troducing the Grecian, 39. imported into 
Greece, 51. tranfmutable ones, 92 

„ 123 note “, 111. the different 

effect of the 5, z, and Is upon the import 


of ſome words in Hebrew, 121, and of 


z and 2 in Greek, 


Lion's ſkin, why the carb of Herculcs; 475. 
Literature of- Greece, ſome requilites for 


the analyſis of it, 52. 


Luke, St.—a commentary upon a paſſage. 


of his Goſpel, 102. 
Lydia, peopled partly by colonies of 
Cuthites, 174. colomzed by them very 


early, 273. 
At. 
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N. 

M, the idea 3 by chat 8 580. 

Mac-Greine, the import of that name, 144. 

Manetho, a miſtake in that writer, 26 

note . a paſſage i in him cleared up, 542 
— 544. 

Maurice, Mr. extrafts from his writings, 
143, 519. | 

Men, or Man, 242, 322, 429. | 

Menes, the ſame with Meon, Manes, . 
269. an Egyptian tradition eee 
him, 511, note 1. 

Meneftheus, the origin of that name, 230 
note 4. 

Meon, alluſions to his hiſtory, tak; note *, 
271. 


Mero pe, in what ſenſe the daughter. of 


e 265, 293. \ 

MyTyp Twvy Osco, the reaſon why this title 
was applied to Demeter, 242. t * 
243. 

Mo, their human ſacrifices, PT 

Milton, parallel between his war of the 
Angels and Heſiod's war of the Titans, 
495» 

Minos, the origin of his name, 332, allu- 
ſions to his hiſtory, 269. 1 

Mixture of people in Greece, and the con- 
ſequences of it, 88, 3g. 

Monſters, batons, of the firſt ages, 454. 

Morais, deſcriptions of them, 403. 

Mountains of the Moon, why ſome emi- 
nences have been thus named, 243 note in 

Mu, mugiens litera, . 

Mundane egg, a type of the Ark, 182. 


Murex, a tradition concerning that fiſh, 201. 


„ 8 
Nachus, Necho, Nun, &c. 150 note + 


Names, fignificant in early times, 28. dot to 


be generally analyzed by conſulting the 
roots of any one language whatever, 31. 
thoſe of ſome Grecian kings artificial, 45. 
this inſtanced in Cecrops, 259. in Cadmus, 
321, 551. in Erechtheus, 2 29. Meneſ- 
theus, 230, and Inachus, 298. | 
Nana, her hiſtory explained, 145, xc. 246. 
Nanza, and Nannachus, 150. 
Nebridz, 136. 
Nebuchadnezzar, his eaſy conqueſt of E- 


- £ypt, 355. 


Newton, Biſhop, an extract from his writ- 


ings, 353 note f. 
Newton, Sir Iſaac, his opinion of ſome of 


the Athenian kings, 234. 
7 


Nile, its waters in high eſtimation, 92. 
why an obje& of worſhip, 109. its vari- 
ous names, 117. 

Nilometers, different kinds Ae $6. 

Nimrod, the Grecian name of this hero, 

© 385. two traditions, relative to his — 
385. 389. 

Noah, the n of deform from 

to him, 106 note *. alluſions to ble bif- . 

. tory in profane recards,. 15, 19, 106, 143, 
172, 229, 244, 249, 271, 282, 298, 511. 

Numbers, to whom attributed, * note *, 
50. 7 

Namen Ibimorphon eee 

Nun, the import of that term, 143. why 

applied to Noah, 146. 

Nuncoreus, the ſignificancy of chat name, 


144. 


0. 
Q, the i import of that Nec 581 1. 
Oannes, alluſions to his hiſtory, 15, 20, 
| 107, I12, 512. ö 
Obeliſks, their form accounted for, 419. a 


- rude imitation of them, 405. 


Oceanus, all things ſuppoſed to have ſprung 
from it, 112, the father of Inachus, 299 

Oenomaus, ſome account of that hero, 175. 

| Oyyvog or Oxeaves, whence derived, 99. 
why an ancient name for the Ss 215, 
345. ? 

Olympus, and G I 13 3 

Opein MyrTyp, the remarkable application of 
that title, 242. 


Oſiris, what is to be underſtood by his en- 


| ſhrinement, 15, 20. 172, 250, the origin 
and import of his name, 118. conſidered 
the ſame as Bacchus, Adonis, &c. 131. 
the time appointed for his rites, 167 
note ||, 255 note 7, 281. his rites the 
ſame in effect with thoſe of Iſis, 279. 
Ovid, remarks upon paſſages in his po- 
ems, 423, 486, 405. | 
Ovpayos, the hiſtory connected with this 
term, 10. | 


WD 
I, _ origin of this letter, 580. 


_ Haaapy, IIa Aαν, IAN ͥ , 49. 


Palamedes, how far the inventor of num- 
bers, 40 note *, 50. the juſtice of his 
dclaim to the invention of letters, 47, &c. 


Pallene, why a celebrated ſpot in early 


times, 153, 375» 48 note 1. 450 
note | 


4 Hf 


* Palli 


WY 


in Egypt in the time of Joſeph, proved, 
'519-—g20. 

Hay, a ſuperlative prefix, 98. 

Fan, his image deſcribed, 487. 

Pelaſgi, an inquiry into the origin of that 


race, 6673. the extenſive application of 


their name, 66. Why they were ſaid to 
ſpeak a barbarous dialeQ, note f, 88. 


| 2 reaſons for ſuppoling t that his pro- 


geny were concerned in the diſperſion, 70. 
ſome particulars of his biſtory, 13, 30, 
71. alluſions to it in pagan hiſtories, 66. 


Pelops, analyſis of his name, 182. his true 


ä character developed, 173, 177. his mar- 


riage with Hippodamia, 175. 
Pelorus, 435. 


Peruvians, their hindi, ſacrifices, 410. 
Pheenicians, their knowledge of Britain, 


140, &c. 
$SpvE, Þpvy195, analyſis of theſe names, 449. 
Spvyio; Tpappara, the difference between 
them and Phrygiæ Litere, 455. 
Phrygian Letters, the tradition concerning 
them explained, 448—455. 
Phut, a conjecture concerning his poſte- 
Tip 400 9H 
Pignorius, tranſlation of a pallage in 1 85 
131. 
Bis the import of this term, 580. 
illars, of Hercules, the argument deduced 


from them, 433. of Seth, their exiſtence 
queſtioned, 221 note *. 


Plato, his account of che original inhabi- 


tants of Greece, 59. 


| Poplar Tree, why ſacred to Hercules, 103. 


Prometheus, his extraction, 82. the origin 
of his name, 230 note * 


n why the Arcadians were ſo 


called, 62. 
IIupyos, the derivation of this wool, 453. 
Purple- dye, by whom nee, 190, 201, 
20 
Ponte. a rude n of them, 403. 


conſtructed among the Americans, 411. 


their form accounted for, 418. for what 
originally intended, 492. 


t R. 

Radicals, how to be determined, 89. * a 
primitive antiquity, go. ſome words ſup- 
poſed to be ſuch in the Hebrew tongue, 
which are not loch in 1 30, 117, 
122, 321. | 
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Pali, that there were no people of this race 


Ram, Jupiter diſguiſed as one, 488. 


Refinement, in Literature, often njurious | 


to truth, 27, 35» 
Religion, extravagant in the firſt ages, 416. 
Religious rites, &c. the cauſe of their ana- 
logy in India and Egypt, 226, 514. 
"Pew, ar "0 fame origin with Zew, 92 
note * 
. , 
Sabianiſm, the idea in which it originated, 
192. 
Sacrifices, general, türdoghbüt the, heathen 
world, 15. why, 17. human, in the 


iſlands of the Pacific Ocean, 398—429. 


in America, 410. among the Egy ptians, 
354, 418. and in India, 415. 


T, both, final and initial, an inſtance of : 


their uſe in the ſame word, 112 note *. 


CA, the great expreſſion of that term, 110. 


Sandes, an Indian name of Hercules, 22, 


Saos, the ſame with Zeuth and Zeus, 22 


note 7, 98. its e 100. 
Daviòeg, 153. | 
Sancus, whence the name of that Deity, 

156. 


Savary, M. an extract from his writings, 186. 


Cx, the imports of this term, 189. 

Scower, Txcup, Exwpin, the origin of theſe 
words, 114. 

Sets, principal in the Gentile W diſ 
tinguiſhed, 174 note *, 308, 30g. 

Lew, Zevw, LZe10/.05, 93, &c. | | 

Semele, in what ſenſe the daughter of 
Cadmus, 158, inference drawn from her 

names, 160. analyſis of her hiſtory, 163, 
509. 


Senſation, che primary ſource of Know- 


ledge, 2. 

En, the origin of this word, 112 note *. 

Eyva, and Turiarypior, whence, 152. 

IND, mu, Im, and uu, their various im- 
port and analogy, 12 m. 

Serbonis, the reaſon why erben was ſup- 
poſed to be hidden in that lake, 396. 

Serpent, a ſacred ſymbol, 182, 270. its 
worſhip fabled in the hiſtory of Pelops, 


the difference between its rites and 


Woke of the Ark, 1745 308, Kc. 
Seth's pillars, 22 1 note * 
Shells, to whom ſacred, 198. 
Shepherd's dog, a tory of one, 202, 
Shepherds, two different deſcriptions of 
them in Egypt, 26 note *, 289. the 
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whole time of their reſidence in Egypt 


determined, 539—542 + 
Siberia infected with idolatry, 89. 
Sibylla Cumana, 23 note * 


| Sihur, and Sehor, whence derived, 117. 


Simonides, the juſtice of his claim to the 
invention of ſume Greek letters, 39—4. 2, 

Siris, Sirius, Teo, Teæipiog, why names for 
the Nile, 118, 283.note * 

Sitting, the high dignity annexed. to that 

attitude in Egypt, 576, 577. 


Stonehenge, famous in early times, 137— 


140. 
Sun, that Luminary called Gop by the 
Greeks, 80 note *., his oriental names, 


Surya, his character deſcribed, 5 57. Surya- 


bans, 136. 


. Superlative degree, how generally expreſſed 


in the Bs 97. 
T. 


Taph, Cahn Taphofiris, &c. 386. 


Taphians, their character and hiſtory ex- 
plained, 462 

Tartarus, its ſituation unknown to the 
carl Greeks, 82. aſcertained, 373, note 8. 
Tenge in Otaheite, &c. deſcribed, 403. 
and among the Americans, 411. 
Tethys, what was thus named, 299. 
Thebæ, analyſis of that name, 460. _ 
Theuth, his hiſtory examined, 220, &c. 


| Thyades, whence this appellation, 166. 


Thyatira, the hiſtory connected with this 
and collateral terms, 1679—184. 
Thyone, her hiſtory detailed, 158, 50. 
Quwvidas, why a title for Bacchus, 165. 
Fitæa, alluſtons to her ſtory, 101, 479. 


Tiphys, the character of that pilot, 420. 
Titans, condemned to Tartarus, 82, 373. 


the names of ſeveral of them, 81, 481. 

rheir eaſy conqueſt of Egypt, 361, 539. 
their character, 363. 531. their fabulous 

| hiſtory developed, 368—g81. their ge- 
neric name explained, 303, 479. their 
bulk, 495- | 

Titles, 'contukon in thoſe of the 8 
Deities exemplified, 131. how contrived. 
and formed, 130. 


Toophooa, what ſpot was thus . 418. 


Traditions, the cauſes of their corruption, 


12, 34, 45» and elſewhere, —identity of - 


them in India and cute 511. the rea- 
ſon of it, 54. | 


Wilford 


* 


Tranſmigration of fouls, believed among 
the Egyptians, 354 note *, 

Troy, its war, not entirely fabulous, Ts 
note *. the ſtate of Greece at that ra, 
41. that date never determined, 425 435 
547 

Trumpets, their molt ancient form, 199. 

Tuph, a 417, 464. various, de- 

ſcribed, 416. the difference between 

them and the Tith, 490. 

Typhoeus, or Typhon, the fables reſpe&- 
ing him explained, 395—425, 482, 508. 
nearly the ſame as Hercules, 488. w 
| termed /#vus by Ovid, 484 note. hh 
difference between him and Iapetus, 

Cceus, and the reſt of the Titans, 493. 

Typhon and Ofris, the traditions reſpe&- 
ing them ne 251 note f, 282, 

i 

1 who were Aus. 9 8 354 
note“ 


. 

Veethins, his firſt i incarnation, e 15, 20, 
511. his proper character, 557. 

Vows, a deity of what nature, 113. the 
ſame with Apollo, 133. why ſaid to 
have ſprung from the ſea, 167 note ||, 
170, 176. 

Viar, 8. ſome account of that faint 255 

„ note | 


Vine, the colturs of it, t 0 whom attributed, 


229, 249- 

Ulyſſes, reputed a \ deity, 47. 
Volcanic exploſions, ſpecimens of the cauſes 
aſſigned for them by the 18 3975 44 
note Fo n note 8 | 


War, of” the Titans deſeribed, 377, . 
4 4. of Amphitryon, 462. that of the 
itans known in India, 473. 
Water, why facred in the firſt ages, 176. 
rung of the Nile the favourite drink of 
the ians, 92, 

. 2 extracts from his writings, | 
$17, 550, 558. | 
Writing, the firſt, of wit deſcription, 
220. the firſt of indubitable authenticity 
in the Greek wege 3 * 


. 
Xui, NE radicals, 919m |; © 
Ruth, the lags: as Zeuth and. Zevg, 106. 
repreſented 
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repreſented as the father of Ion, 83, 

note f. the origin of this tradition, 107 

note *, what is to be underſtood by his 
coming into Achæa, 107 note “, 173. 


4 { 


Za, the idea expreſſed by this ſound, 96. the 
uſe the Greeks made of it, 97. it was 


commonly uſed in Egypt, 96, 100. 
Za-Cur, the ſame as Venus, 113, 133. 
Zaitha, derivation of this term, 108, 
£Zaxopia, and Zaxopu, 113, 114. 
Zacynthus, the origin of that name, 115. 
Zav, and Zyy, the ſame with Zeus, 105, 152. 
Zaviòes, 105 note f, 153. 


Zancle, the purport of this word, 154. 

Zo, whence derived, 111. 

Zaw, and Zwy, 111. 

Zag, Pherecydes' allegorical account of 
him, 98. the import of his name, 100. 


Zed or Zeia, 109. 


Zeidwpog, 111, _ 
Zew, 9a note *, 93. 


eus, analyſis of his name, 104. Zeug ITis og, 
* who, 156. | | 
Zeuth, or Zuth, alluſions to his hiſtory, 15, 


20, 106. the ſame as Zeus, 107. 
Zyhog, &c. 117. 
Zubo, Zubiov, the hiſtory connected with 
theſe terms, 108, 197. | 
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